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Waite doing what in us lies to 
present the household stories of our 
pone as they were told in the 

.W. of Wexford half a century since, 
we regret that some person quali- 
fied by taste, and a knowledge of 
the native tongue, and independence 
in circumstances, and leisure above 
all, should not have been found dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present 
century to undertake the task of 
making collections among the Irish- 
speaking farmers and peasants, and 

ublishing them in Irish and Eng- 
ish, the translation idiomatic almost 
to the verge of barbarism, and the 
original facts and frameworks not 
tampered with under any circum- 
stance. Where moral decency de- 
manded, the passage might be not 
modified, but omitted altogether. 

J. F. Campbell has zealously and 
loyally done this for our relatives in 
the Highlands and Hebrides, and we 
have felt unfeigned sorrow that we 
could not consistently make use of the 
many delightful expressions in his 
stories literally rendered from the 
Gaelic. But our gathering was made 
on the very Beochar where English- 
speaking folk dwelt on one side and 
Irish-speaking folk on the other, and 
where the happy idiomatic phrases, 
in their short journey from one side 
of the line to the other, lost their 
freshness and crispness. Lamenta- 
tions are now useless. All of the 
genuine fireside lore that reached to 
the south and east gide of tlie chain 
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of hills dividing Carlow from Wex- 
ford, at least all that came within our 
ken, will be found embodied in this 
month’s collection, that of last month, 
and in one about to appear. Weshall 
leave the Brothers Grimm, Dasent, 
Campbell, Keightley, and Croker, the 
full glory and credit of every one of 
those stories of which we learned 
nothing from oral sources. William 
Carleton has given a few in his racy 
manner ; Gerald Griffin, rather more. 
Had his taste led him strongly to the 
subject matter, and life been granted, 
he would have left no one the trouble 
of making such a collection as we are 
endeavouring to effect in part, and in 
a sufficiently imperfect fashion. 


THEGREEK PRINCESS AND THE YOUNG GARDENER. 


“There was once a king, but I 
didn’t hear what country he was over, 
and he had one very beautiful daugh- 
ter. Well, he was getting old and 
sickly, and the doctors found out that 
the finest medicine in the world for 
him was the apples of a tree that 
grew in the orchard just under his 
window. So you may be sure he had 
the tree well minded, and used to get 
the apples counted from the time 
they were the size of small marvels. 
One harvest, just as they were begin- 
ning to turn ripe, the king was awoke 
one night by the flapping of wings 
outside in the orchard ; and when he 
looked out, what did he see but a 
bird among the branches of his trée. 
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Its feathers were so bright they made 
a light all round them, and the minute 
(moment) it saw the king in his night- 
cap and night-shirt it picked off an 
apple, and flew away. ‘Oh, tatthera- 
tion to that thief of a gardener !’ says 
he, ‘this is a nice way he’s watching 
my precious fruit.’ 

“ He didn’t sleep a wink the rest of 
the night ; and as soon as any one 
was stirring in the palace, he sent for 
the gardener, and abused him for his 
neglect. ‘Please your majesty !’ says 
he, not another apple you shall lose. 
My three sons are the best shots at 
the bo-arra in the kingdom, and they 
and myself will watch in turn every 


night. 

‘When the night came, the gar- 
dener’s eldest son took his post in the 
garden, with his bow strung, and his 
arrow between his fingers, and watched 
and watched. But at the dead hour, 

the king, that was wide awake, heard 
" the flapping of wings, and ran to the 
window. There was the bright bird 
in the tree, and the boy fast asleep, 
sitting with his back to the wall, and 
his bow on his lap. ‘ Rise, you lazy 
thief!’ says the king; ‘there’s the 
bird again, tattheration to her! Up 
jumped the poor fellow ; but while he 
was fumbling with the arrow and the 
string, away was the bird with the 
nicest apple on the tree. Well, to be 
sure, how the kingfumed and fretted, 
and how he abused the gardener and 
the boy, and what a twenty-four 
hours e spent till midnight came 


again : 

“He had his eye this time on the 
second son of the paar ; but 
though he was up and lively enough 
when the clock began to strike twelve, 
it wasn’t done with the last bang 
when he saw him stretched like one 
dead on the long grass, and saw the 
bright bird again, and heard the flap 
of or wings, and saw her carry away 
the third apple. The poor fellow 
woke with the roar the king let at 
him, and even was time enough to let 
fly an arrow after the bird. He did 
not hit her, you may depend ; and 
though the king was mad enough, he 
saw the poor fellows were under 
pishrogues, and could not help it. 

Well, he had some hopes out of 
the youngest, for he was a brave, 
active young fellow, that had every- 
body’s good word. There he was 
ready, and there was the king watch- 
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ing him, and talking to him at the 


first stroke of twelve. At the last 
clang, the brightness coming before 
the bird lighted up the wall and the 
trees, and the rushing of the wings 
was heard as it flew into the branches ; 
but at the same instant the crack of 
the arrow on her side might be heard 
a quarter of a mile off. Down came 
the arrow and a large bright feather 
along with it, and away-was the bird, 
with a screech that was enough to 
break the drum of your ear. She 
hadn’t time to carry off an apple ; and 
bedad, when the feather was thrown 
up into the king’s room it was heavier 
than lead, and turned out to be the 
finest beaten gold. 

“Well, there was great cooramuch 
made about the youngest boy next 
day, and he watched night after 
night for a week, but not a smite 
of bird or bird’s feather was to 
be seen, and then the king told 
him to go home and sleep. Every 
one admired the beauty of the gold 
feather beyant any thing, but the king 
was fairly bewitched. He was turn- 
ing it round and round, and rubbing 
it again’ his forehead and his nose the 
live-long day ; and at last he pro- 
claimed -that he'd give his ieaieee, 
and half his kingdom to whoever 
would bring him the bird with the 
gold feathers, dead or alive. 

“The gardener’s eldest son had 
great consate out of himself, and away 
he set to try for the bird. In the 
afternoon he sat down under a tree 
to rest himself, and eat a bit of bread 
and cold meat that he had in his 
wallet, when up comes as fine a look- 
ing fox as you’d see in the burrow of 
Munfin. ‘Musha, sir,’ says he, ‘would 
you spare a bit of that meat to a poor 

ody that’s hungry? ‘ Well,’ says 
the other, ‘ you must have the ‘livel's 
own assurance, you common robber, 
to ask me such a question. Here’s 
the answer,’ and he let fly at the 
moddhereen rua. The arrow scraped 
from his side up over his back, as if 
his body was made of hammered iron, 
and stuck in a tree a couple of perches 
off. ‘ Foul play,’ says the fox ; ‘ but 
I respect your young brother, and will 
give a you a bit ofadvice. At night- 
fall you'll come into a village. One 


side of the street you'll see a large 
room lighted up, and filled with young 
men and women dancing and drink- 
The other side you'll see a house 


ing. 
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with no light only from the fire in the 
front room, and no one near it but a 
man, and his wife, and their child. 
Take a fool’s advice, and get lodgin 
there.’ With that he curled his tail 
over his crupper, and trotted off. 

“The boy found things as the fox 
said, but begonies he chose the dan- 
cing and drinking, and there we'll 
leave him. In a week’s time, when 
they got tired at home waiting for 
him, the second son said he’d try his 
fortune, and off he set. He was just 
asill-natured and foolish ashis brother, 
and the same thing happened to him. 
Well, when a week was over, away 
went the youngest of all, and as sure 
as the hearth-money, he sat under the 
same tree, and pulled out his bread 
and meat, and the same fox came up 
and saluted him. Well, the young 
fellow shared his dinner with the 
moddhereen, and he wasn’t long beat- 
ing about the bush, but told the other 
he knew all about his business. ‘I'll 
help you,’ says he, ‘if I find you're 
biddable. So just at nightfall you'll 
come into a vines, : Good-bye 
till to-morrow.’ It was just as the 
fox said, but the boy took care not to 
go near dancer, drinker, fiddler, or 
piper. He got welcome in the quiet 
house to supper and bed, and was on 
his journey next morning before the 
sun was the height of the trees. 

“He wasn’t gone a quarter of a 
mile when he saw the fox coming out 
of a wood that was by the road-side. 
‘Good morrow, fox,’ says one ; ‘good 
morrow, sir,’ says the other. ‘Have 
you any notion how far you have to 
travel till you find the golden bird ? 
‘ Dickens a notion have I ;—how could 
I? ‘Well, I have. She’s in the 
King of Spain’s palace, and that’s a 
good two hundred miles off. ‘Oh 
dear! we'll be a week going.’ ‘No, 
we won't. Sit down on my tail, 
and we'll soon make the road short.’ 
‘Tail indeed! that ’ud be the droll 
saddle, my poor moddhereen.’ ‘Do 
as I tell you, or I'll leave you to your- 
self.’ Well, rather than vex him he 
sat down on the tail that was spread 
out level like a wing, and away the 
went like thought. They overtoo 
the wind that was before them, and 
the wind that came after didn’t over- 
take them. In the afternoon, they 
stopped in a wood near the King of 
Spain’s palace, and there they staid 
till night-fall, 
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“* Now,’ says the fox, ‘I'll go be- 
fore you to —_ ~ ra of nine 
guards easy, and you'll have nothi 
to do but go from one lighted hall to 
another lighted hall till you find the 
golden bird in the last. If you have 
a head on you, you'll bring himself 
and his cage outside the door, and no 
one then can lay hands on her or you. 
If you haven’t a head, I can’t help 
you, nor no oneelse. So he went 
over to the gates. 

“Tn a quarter of an hour the boy 
followed, and in the first hall he 
passed he saw a score of armed 
guards standing upright, but all dead 
asleep. Inthe next he saw a dozen, 
and in the next half a dozen, and in 
the next three, and in the room be- 
yond that there was no guard at all, 
nor lamp, nor candle, but it was as 
bright as day; for there was the 
golden bird in a common wood and 
wire cage, and on the table were the 
three apples turned into solid gold. 

“On the same table was the most 
lovely golden cage eye ever beheld, 
and it entered the boy’s head that it 
would be a thousand pities not to put 
the precious bird into it, the common 
cage was so unfit for her. Maybe he 
thought of the money it was worth ; 
any how he made the exchange, an 
he had soon good reason to be sorry 
for it. The instant the shoulder of 
the bird’s wing touched the golden 
wires, he let such a sguawk out of 
him as was enough to break all the 
panes of glass in the windows, and 
at the same minute the three men, 
and the half dozen, and the dozen, 
and the score men, woke up and clat- 
tered their swords and spears, and 
surrounded the poor boy, and jibed, 
and cursed, and swore at him, till he 
didn’t know whether it’s his foot or 
his head he was standing on. They 
called the king, and told him what 
happened, and he put on a very grim 
face. ‘It’s on a gibbet you ought to 
be this moment,’ says he, ‘but I'll 
give you a chance of your life, and of 
the golden bird too. I lay you under 
prohibitions, and restrictions, and 
death, and destruction, togo and bring 
me the King of Mordco’s bay filly 
that outruns the wind, and leaps over 
the walls of Castle-bawns. When 
you fetch her into the bawn of this 
palace, you must get the golden bird, 
and libetty to go where you please,’ 

“Out passed the boy, very down- 
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hearted, but as he went along, who 
should come out of a brake but the 
fox again !” 

_ “*Ah, my friend,” says he, ‘I was 
right when I suspected you hadn’t a 
head on you; but I won’t rub your 
hair again’ the grain. Get on my tail 
again, and when we come to the king 
of Mordco’s palace we'll see what we 
can do. So away they went like 
thought. The wind, &c., &c., &c. 

_ “Well, the nightfall came on them 
in the wood near the palace, and says 
the fox, ‘I'll go and make things 
easy for you at the stables, and when 
you are leading out the filly, don’t let 
er touch the door, nor door-posts, 
nor anything but the ground, and that 
with her hoofs ; and if you haven't a 
head on you once you are in the stable, 
you'll be worse off than before.’ 

“So the boy delayed for a quarter 
of an hour, and then he went into the 
big bawn of the palace. There were 
two rows of armed men reaching from 
the gate to the stable, and every man 
was in the depth of deep sleep, and 
through them with the boy till he got 
into the stable. There* was the filly, 
as handsome a beast as ever stretched 
leg, and there was one stable boy 
with a curry comb in his hand, and 
another with a bridle, and another 
with a sieve of oats, and another with 
an armfull of hay, and all as if they 
were cut out of stone. The filly was 
the only live thing in the place except 
himself. She had a common wood 
and leather saddle on her back, but a 
golden saddle with the nicest work 
on it, was hung from the post, and 
he thought it the greatest pity not to 
= it in place of the other. Well I 

lieve there was some pishrogues 
over it for a saddle, any how he took 
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off the other, and put the gold one in 
its place. 

“ Out came a squeel from the filly’s 
throat when she felt the strange 
article, that might be heard from 
Tombrick to Bunclody, and all as 
ready were the armed men and the 
stable boys to run and surround the 
Omadhan of a boy, and the king of 
Moréco was soon there along with 
the rest, with a face on him as black 
as the sole of your foot.t After he 
stood enjoying the abuse the poor 
boy got from every body for some 
time, he says to him, ‘ You deserve 
high hanging for your impedence, but 
T’ll give you a chance for your life 
and the filly too. I lay on you all 
sorts of prohibitions, and restrictions, 
and death, and destructiont to go 
bring me Princess Golden Locks the 
King of Greek’s$ daughter. When 
you deliver her into my hand, you 
may have the “ daughter of the wind,” 
and welcome. Come in and take 
your supper and your rest, and be 
off at the flight of night’. 

“The poor boy was down in the 
mouth, you may suppose, as he was 
walking away next morning, and 
very much ashamed when the fox 
looked up in his face after coming 
out of the wood. ‘ What a thing it 
is,’ says he, ‘ not to havea head when 
a body wants it worst ; and here we 
have a fine long journey before us to 
the king of Greek’s palace. “The 
worse luck now, the same always. 
Here, get on my tail, and we'll be 
making the road shorter.’ So he sat 
on the fox’s tail, and swift as thought 
they went. The wind that, &c., &., &c., 
and in the evening they were eating 
their bread and cold meat in the wood 
near the castle.|| 


* This adverb requires strong emphasis in several portions of these tales. 
+ We quote this comparison as we have heard it hundreds of times, unwillingly 





however, for fear foreigners of Dublin and Suffolk should suppose that Wexford moun- 
taineers are not in the habit of washing their feet,—a suspicion which we here solemnly 
declare to be ill grounded. 

t Such mouth-filling sentences as this were always well received. The command was 
similar to the Geasa of the Ossianic tales,—prohibition to undertake any thing else till 
the present order was executed. That Geasa imposed by a lady on a knight should be 
exactly observed, ‘‘ understands itself,” as they say at the Louvre; but we find in the 
old tales that any task solemnly imposed as the above by any body was religiously 
executed, 

§ Greig is Irish for Greece. We have heard the word quoted as in the text. 

|| The young readers who are aware of some difficulties in this part of the narrative 
must excuse the story-teller’s short comings in geography, for the teaching of which 


there was no provision made in the schools where Jemmy Reddy and the editor of these 
tales took their degrees. 


XUM 
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* ¢ Now,’ " the fox, when they 
were done, ‘I’ll go before you to 
make things easy. Follow me in a 
quarter of an hour. Don’t let prin- 
cess Golden Locks touch the jambs of 
the doors with her hands, or hair, or 
clothes, andif you’re asked any favour 
mind how you answer. Once she’s 
outside the door no one can take her 
from you.’ Into the palace walked 
the boy at the proper time, and there 
were the score, and the dozen, and 
the half dozen, and the three guards 
all standing up or leaning on their 
arms, and all dead asleep, and in the 
farthest room of all was the Princess 
Golden Locks, as lovely as Venus 
herself. She was asleep in one chair, 
and her father the King of Greek in 
another. He stood before her for 
ever so long, with the love sinking 
deeper into his heart every minute, 
till at last he went-down on one knee, 
and took her darling white hand in 
his hand, and kissed it. 

“When she opened her eyes, she 
was a little frightened, but I believe 
not very angry, for the boy, as I call 
him, was a fine handsome young 
fellow, and all the ‘respect and love 
that ever you could think of was in 
his face. She asked him what he 
wanted, and he stammered, and 
blushed, and began his story six 
times, before she understood it. ‘ And 
would you give me up to that ugl 
black king of Morico ? says she. ‘ 
am obliged to do so,’ says he, ‘by 
prohibitions, and restrictions, and 
death, and destruction, but I’ll have 
his life and free you, or lose my own. 
If I can’t get you for my wife, my 
days on the earth will be short. 
‘Well,’ says she, ‘let me take leave 
of my father at any rate.’ ‘Ah, I 
can’t do that,’ says he, ‘or they'd all 
waken, and myself would be put to 
death, or sent to some task worse than 
any I got yet. But she asked leave 
at any rate to kiss the old man ;— 
that wouldn’t waken him, and then 
she’d go. How could he refuse her, 
and his heart tied up in every curl of 
her hair? But, bedad, the moment 
her lips touched her father’s, he let a 
ery, and every one of the score, the 
dozen . . ... guards woke up, 
and clashed their arms, and were 
going to make-gibbets* of the foolish 

y. 
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“But the king ordered them to 
hold their hands, till he’d be in- 
sensed of what it was all about, and 
when he heard the boy’s story he 
gave him a chance for his life. ‘ There 
is,’ says he, ‘a great heap of clay in 
front of the palace, that won’t let 
the sun shine on the walls in the 
middle of summer. Every one that 
ever worked at it, found two shovel- 
fulls added to it for every one they 
threw away. Remove it, and [ll let 
my daughter go with you. If you're 
the man I suspect you to be, I think 
she’ll be in no danger of being wife 
to that yellow Molott. 

“ Early next morning was the boy 
tackled to his work, and for every 
shovelfull he flung away two came 
back on him, and at last he could 
hardly get out of the heap that 
— round him. Well, the poor 

ellow scrambled out some way, and 

sat down on a sod, and he’d have 
cried only for the shame of it. He 
began at it in ever so many places, 
and one was still worse than the 
other, and in the heel of the even- 
ing when he was sitting with His 
head between his hands, who should 
be standing before him but the fox? 
‘Well, my poor fellow,’ says he, 
‘you're low enough. Goin: 1 won’t 
say any thing to add to your trouble. 
Take your supper and your rest: to- 
morrow will be a new day.’ 

“ ¢ How is the work going off,’ says 
the king when they were at supper. 
‘Faith, your Majesty,’ says the poor 
boy, ‘it’s not going off, but coming on, 
it is. I suppose you'll have the 
trouble of digging me out at sunset 
to-morrow, and waking me.’ ‘I hope 
not,’ says the princess with a smile on 
her kind face, and the boy was as 
happy as anything the rest of the 
evening. 

“He was wakened up next morn- 
ing with voices shouting, and bugles 
blowing, and drums beating, and such 
a hullibulloo he never heard in his 
life before. He ran out to see what 
was the matter, and there where the 
heap of clay was the evening before, 
were soldiers, and servants, and lords, 
and ladies, dancing like mad for joy 
that it was gone. ‘Ah, my poor fox!’ 
says he to himself, ‘this is your 
work.’ Well there was little deg 
about his return. The King was 





* A mistake for the gobbets of Spenser and the writers before him. 





going to send a great retinue with the 
rincess and himself, but he wouldn’t 
et him take the trouble. ‘I havea 
friend,’ says he, ‘that will bring us 
both to the King of Mordco’s palace 
in a day, d— fly away with him!’ 

“ There was great crying when she 
‘was ing from her father. ‘Ah! 
says he, ‘what a lonesome life I’ll 
have now ! Your poor brother in the 
power of that wicked witch, and kept 
away from us, and now you taken 
from me in my old age!’- Well, 
while they both were walking on 
through the wood, and he telling 
her how much he loved her, out 
walked the fox from behind a brake, 
and in a short time he and she were 
sitting on the brush, and holding one 
another fast for fear of slipping off, 
and away they went like thought. 
The wind, &c., &c., and in the even- 
ing he and she were in the big bawn 
of the King of Moroco’s castle. 

“* Well,’ says he to the boy, ‘ you 
done your duty well; bring out the 
bay : I'd give the full of the 
bawn of such fillies, if I had them, for 
this handsome princess. Get on yqur 
steed, and here is a good purse of 
guineas for the road.’ ‘Thank you,’ 
says he. ‘I suppose you'll let me 
shake hands with the princess before 
I start.” ‘ Yes indeed, and welcome.’ 
Well he was some little time about 
the hand-shaking, and before it was 
over, he had her fixed snug behind 
him; and while you could count 
three, he, and she, and the filly were 
through all the guards, and a hundred 
perches away. On they went, and 
next morning they were in the wood 
near the King of Spain’s palace, and 
there was the fox before them. 
‘Leave your princess here with me,’ 
says he, ‘and go get the golden bird 
and the three apples. If you don’t 
bring us back the filly along with the 
bird, I must carry you both home 
myself.’ 

“Well, when the King of Spain 
saw the boy and the filly in the bawn, 
he made the golden bird and the 

olden cage and the golden apples be 
brought out, and handed to him 
and was very thankful and ve glad 
of his prize. But the boy could not 
part with the nice beast without pet- 
ting it, and rubbing it, and while no 
one was me such a thing, he 
was up on its back, and through the 


guards, and a hundred perches away, 
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and he wasn’t long till he came where 
he left his princess and the fox. 

“They hurried away till they were 
safe out of the King of Spain’s land, 
and then they went on easier ; and if 
I was to tell you all the loving things 
they said to one another, the story 
wouldn’t be over till morning. When 
they were passing the village of the 
dance house, they found his two bro- 
thers begging, and they brought them 
along. hen they came to where 
the fox appeared first, he begged the 
young man to cut off his head and 

is tail. He would not do it for him ; 
he shivered at the very thought, but 
the eldest brother was ready enough. 
The head and tail vanished with the 
blows, and the body Guna into the 
finest young man you could see, and 
who was he but the princess’s brother 
that was bewitched. Whatever joy 
they had before, they had twice as 
much now, and when they arrived at 
the palace, bonfires were set blazing, 
owes roasting, and puncheons of wine 
put out in the lawn. The young 

rince of Greek was married to the 

ing’s daughter, and the prince’s 
sister to the gardener’s son. He and 
she went a shorter way back to her 
father’s house, with many attendants, 
and the King was so glad of the 
golden bird and the golden apples, 
that he sent a wagon full of gold and 
a wagon full of silver along with 
them.” 

When the night was young and the 
audience fully interested, the teller of 
the tale had in store several incidents 
to lengthen it out. These inferred 
much treachery and cruelty on the 
part of the brothers, and certainly did 
no honour to poor human nature. 
On the whole we are of opinion that 
it would not be judicious to crowd 
these adventures into our tale, espe- 
cially as a certain air of improbability 
hovers round them. 

A long or learned introduction 
would be lost on the following egre- 
gious extravaganza, which belongs to 
the class of the “‘ Mouse, the rat, and 
the little red hen.” It was consider- 
ately told for the amusement of the 
very young listeners. 


® THE END OF THE WORLD. 


“A hen was standing under a 
hazel tree, and a nut fell on her tail. 
Away she ran to the cock, and says 
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she, ‘Cocky Locky, the end of the 
world is come.’ ‘ How do you know, 
Henny Penny?’ says he. ‘Oh, a 
nut fell on my tail just now.’ 
that "be so, we have nothing for it 
but to run away.’ So they ran till 
they met the Duck. ‘Oh, Ducky 
Lucky, the end of the world is come.’ 
* How do you know, Cocky Locky ? 
‘Oh, a nut fell just now on Henny 
Penny’s tail.’ ‘If that beso we must 
run away.’ When they were run- 
ning away they met the Goose. ‘ Oh, 
Goosey Poosey, the end of the world 
ia come.’ ‘ How do you know, Ducky 

ucky? ‘A nut fell on Henny 
Penny’s tail just now.’ ‘If that be 
the case we must run away.’ They 
met the Fox. ‘Oh, Foxy Coxy, the 
world is come to an end.’ ‘ How do 
you know that, Goosey Poosey ?’ 
‘Oh, a nut fell on Henny Penny’s 
tail.’ ‘Then let us run!’ So they 
‘ot into the wood, and says Foxy 
oxy, ‘Let -me count if all are safe. 
I, Foxy Coxy, one ; Goosey Poosey, 
two ye Lucky, three ; Cocky 
Locky, four; Henny Penny, five. 
Number five, I'll put you in a safe 
place where the end of the world 
won't hurt you.’ So he took Henny 
Penny behind a bush, and put her 
out of pain. ‘ Now, - he, coming 
back, ‘let us count if all the rest are 
safe. I, Foxy Coxy, one; Goosey 
Poosey, two ; &c., &c. Number four, 
T’ll put you in a place where you'll 
be safe when the end of the world 
comes.’ He took him behind another 
bush, &c., &c., &c. ‘Now let me see if 
all the rest are here. I, Foxy Coxy, 
one ; &c., &c., &c.;’ and so on till he 
put the fear of the world’s end out of 
every one of them.” 

any light and apparently use- 
less seeds are carried by their downy 
wings to foreign fields, while the 
acorn drops at the foot of the oak. 
Foxy Coxy is or was a familiar ac- 

uaintance with the peasantry from 

ape Clear to Ulmea at the very end 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, yet how few 
individual peasants ever heard of 
“Buckle on Civilization,” or “Malthus 
on Population !” 

f any cynical readers between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five 
(we have no fear of the philosophers 
under or over these epochs) object 
to the dearth of use or moral in 
these our stories, we insist that sound 


and useful deductions can be drawn 
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from the most p less in appear- 
ance. The “Legend of clever women” 
inculcates the great advantage of a 
little common sense, and the avoidance 
of unnecessary expense and labour, 
when simple and easy means will 
produce the effect. Whatcould more 
effectually inculcate that principle 
than the painful spectacle of a cow 
struggling on the shoulders of a score 
of people, all of whose faces, and 
upper works generally ran the risk 
of serious damage from her heels! 
the object being merely a few blades 
of grass on the roof of the cabin. 
A conqueror slays some millions of his 
fellow men, and makes a few millons 
of widows and orphans, merely to 
impress on the survivors, the value 
of a knowledge of political economy. 
Is the great feathered and booted 
philosopher wiser than the woman 
who nearly broke her husband’s head, 
and demolished his nose, in order to 
make a slit in his shirt. Even Foxy 
Coxy’s apologue includes a recondite 
truth. Timorous souls by alarming 
themselves and their neighbours by 
groundless anticipations, run into the 
very danger they seek toavoid. “The 
mouse, the rat, and the little red hen” 
is capable of a choice, and wise and 
weighty application, had we time to 
make it, but the judicious reader 
(we value no other) will easily supply 
the deficiency. 

The title of the next story is the 
worst feature in it. If parents and 
guardians hesitate to intrust it to the 
hands of inexperienced youth, letthem 
first study it _— and then be guided 
by their own lights, 


JACK THE CUNNING THIEF, 


“ There was a poor farmer who had 
three sons, and on the same day the 
three boys went to seek their fortune, 
The eldest two were sensible, indus- 
trious young men ; the youngest never 
did much at home that was any use. 
He loved to be setting snares for rab- 
bits, and vec hares in the snow, 
and inventing all sorts of funny tricks 
to annoy people at first and then set 
them laughing. 

“The three parted at a cross-roads, 
and Jack took the lonesomest. The 
day turned out rainy, and he was wet 
and weary, you may depend, at night- 
fall when he came to a lonesome house 


& little off the road. ‘What do you 
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want? says a blear-eyed old woman, 
that was sitting at the fire. ‘My 
supper and a bed to be sure,’ said he. 
: Tn can’t get it,’ said she. ‘What’s 
to hinder me?’ said he. ‘The owners 
of the house is,’ said she,—‘six honest 
men that does be out mostly till three 
or four o’clock in the morning, and if 
they find you here they’ll skin ~ 
alive at the very least.’ ‘Well, I 
think,’ said Jack, ‘that their very 
most couldn’t be much worse. Come 

ive me something out of the cup- 
Sed. for here I'll stay. Skinning is 
not much worse than catching your 
death of cold in a ditch or under a 
tree such a night as this.’ 

“ Begonies she got afraid, and gave 
him a good supper, and when he was 
going to bed he said if she let any of 
the six honest men disturb him when 
they came home she’d sup sorrow for 
it. When he woke in the morning, 
there were six ugly-looking spalpeens 
standing round his bed. He leaned 
on his elbow, and looked at them 
with great contempt. ‘Who are you!’ 
said the chief, ‘and what’s your busi- 
ness?’ ‘My name,’ says he, ‘is the 
Caunfort Ladran (master thief), my 
business just now is to find appren- 
tices and workmen. [If I find yous 
any good, maybe I’ll give you a few 
lessons.’ Bedad, they were a little 
cowed, and says the head man, ‘Well, 
get up, and after breakfast, we'll see 
who is to be the master, and who the 
journeyman.’ 

“They were just done breakfast 
when what should they see but a 
farmer driving a fine large goat to 
market. ‘ Will any of you,’ says Jack, 
‘undertake to take that goat from the 
owner before he gets out of the wood, 
and that without the smallest vio- 
lence?’ ‘I couldn’t do it,’ says one, 
and I couldn't do it,’ says another. 
‘I’m your master,’ says Jack, ‘and 
Tl do it.’ 

“ He slipped out, went through the 
trees to aa there was a bend in 
the road, and laid down his right 
brogue in the very middle of it. 
Then he ran on to another bend, and 
laid down his left brogue, and went 
and hid himself. When the farmer 
sees the first brogue, he says to him- 
self, ‘ That would be worth something 
if it had the fellow, but it is worth 
nothing by itself.’ He goes on till he 
comes to the second brogue. ‘What 
a fool I was,’ says he, ‘not to pick up 
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the other! Tl go back for it.’ So 
he tied the goat to a sapling in the 
hedge, and returned for the brogue 
But Jack who was behind a tree, had 
it already on his foot, and when the 
man was beyond the bend he picked 
up the other and loosened the goat, 
and led him off through the wood. 

“Ochone! the poor man couldn’t 
find the first brogue, and when he 
came back he couldn't find the second, 
nor neither his goat. ‘ Milé (pr. 
millia) mollacht !’ says he, ‘what will 
Ido after promisingShevawn(Siobhan, 
Johanna) to buy her a shawl. Imust 
only go and drive another beast to thp 
market unknownst. I’d never hear 
the last of it if Joan found out what 
a fool I made of myself.’ 

“The thieves were in great admi- 
ration at Jack, and wanted him to tell 
them how he done the farmer, but he 
wouldn’t tell them. By and by, they 
see the poor man driving a fine fat 
wether the same way. ‘Who'll steal 
that wether,’ says Jack, ‘ before it’s 
out of the wood, and no roughness 
used? ‘Icouldn’t,’ says one, and ‘I 
couldn’t,’ says another. ‘T’ll try,’ 
says Jack. ‘Give me a good rope. 

“The poor farmer was jogging along 
and thinking of his misfortune, when 
he seesa man hanging from the bough 
of a tree. ‘Lord save us!’ says he, 
‘the corpse wasn’t there on hour ago.’ 
He went on about half a quarter of 
a mile, and there was another corpse 
again hanging over the road. ‘ God 
between us and harm,’ said he, ‘am 
I in my right senses?’ There was 
another turn about the same distance, 
and = beyond it the third corpse 
was hanging. ‘Oh, murdher!’ said 
he : ‘ I’m beside myself. What would 
bring three hung men so near one an- 
other? Imustbe mad. I'll go back 
and see if the others are there 
still.’ 

“ He tied the wether to a sapling 
and back he went. But when hewas 
round the bend, down came the corpse, 
and loosened the wether, and drove it 
home through the wood to the robbers’ 
house. You all may think how the 
poor farmer felt when he could find 
no one dead or alive going or coming, 
nor his wether, nor the rope that 
fastenedhim. ‘Oh, misfortunate day !’ 
‘cried he, ‘ what'll Shevaun say to me 
now ! my morning pone, and the goat 
and wether lost. I must sell some- 
thing to make the price of the shawl. 
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Well, the fat bullock is in the nearest 
field. She won’t see me taking it.’ 

“Well, if the robbers were not sur- 
prised when Jack came into the bawn 
with the wether. ‘If you do another 
trick like this, said the captain, ‘Tl 
= the command to you.’ 

“They soon saw the farmer going 
by again, driving a fat bullock this 
time. ‘ Who'll bring that fat bullock 
here, says Jack, ‘and use no vio- 
lence? ‘I couldn’t,’ says one, and 
‘I couldn’t, says another. ‘I'll try,’ 
says Jack, and into the wood with 
him. The farmer was about the spot 
where he saw the first brogue, when 
he heard the bleating of a goat off at 
his right in the wood. 

“ He cocked his ears, and the next 
thing he heard was the maaing of a 
sheep. ‘ Blood alive !’ says he, ‘may- 
be these are my own that [ lost.’ 


.There was more bleating and more 


maaing. ‘There they are as sure as 
a gun, says he, ‘and he tied his bul- 
lock to a sapling that grew in the 
hedge, and into the wood with him. 
When he got near the place where the 
cries came from he heard them a little 
before him, and on he followed them. 
At last when he was about half a mile 
from the spot where he tied the beast 
the cries stopped altogether. After 
searching and searching till he was 
tired he returned for his bullock ; but 
there wasn’t the ghost of a bullock 
there nor any where else that he 
searched. 

“This time when the thieves saw 
Jack and his prize coming into the 
bawn they couldn’t help shouting out, 
‘Jack must be our chief.’ So there 
was nothing but feasting and drinking 
hand to fist the rest of the day. Be- 
fore they went to bed, they showed 
Jack the cave where their money was 
hid, and all their disguises in another 
cave, and swore obedience to him. 

“One morning when they were at 
breakfast, about a week after, said 
they to Jack, ‘ Will you mind house 
for us to-day while we are at the fair 
of Mochurry.* We hadn’t a spree for 
ever so long : you must get your turn 
whenever you like.’ ‘Never say’t 
twice,’ says Jack, and off they went. 
After they were gone says Jack to 
the wicked housekeeper, ‘Do these 
fellows ever make you a present ? 
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‘Ah catch them at it! indeed an’ 
they don’t, purshuin to ’em.’ ‘ Well, 
come along with me, and I’ll make 
you arich woman.’ He took her to 
the treasure cave ; and while she was 
in raptures gazing at the heaps of 
gold and silver, Jack filled his pockets 
as full as they could hold, put more 
into a little bag, and walked out, 
locking the door on the old hag, and 
leaving the key inthe lock. He then 
put on a rich suit of clothes, took the 
goat and the wether, and the bullock, 
and drove them before him to the 
farmer’s house. 

“Joan and her husband were at 
the door; and when they saw the 
animals, they clapped their hands 
and laughed for joy. ‘Do you know 
who owns them beasts, neighbours ?” 
‘Maybe we don’t! sure they’re ours.’ 
‘T found them straying in the wood. 
Is that bag with ten guineas in it 
that’s hung round the goat’s neck, 
yours? ‘Faithitisn’t” ‘ Well, you 
may as well keep it for a Godsend ; 
I don’t want it. Banacht Ilath. 
‘ Heavens be in your road, good gen- 
tleman !’ 

‘Jack travelled on till he came to 
his father’s house in the dusk of the 
evening. He went in, ‘God save all 
here ‘God save you kindly, sir !’ 
* Could I have a night’s lodging here?? 
‘Oh,sir,ourplace isn’t fit for the likes of 
a gentleman such as you.’ ‘Oh, musha. 
don’t yous know your own son?” Well 
they opened their eyes, and it was 
only a strife to see who'd have him in 
their arms first. ‘ But, Jack asthore, 
where did you get the fine clothes ? 
‘Oh, you may as well ask me where 
I got all that money ? said he, empty- 
ing his pockets on the table. ell 
they got in a great fright, but when 
he told them his adventures, they 
were easier in mind, and all went to 
bed in great content. 

“*Father,’ says Jack next morning, 
‘ Go over to the landlord, and tell him 
I wish to be married to his daughter.’ 
‘Faith, ’m afraid he’d only set the 
dogs at me. If he asks me how you 
made your money, what'll I say? 
‘Tell him Iam a master thief, and 
that there is no one equal to me in 
the three kingdoms ; that I am worth 
a thousand pounds and all taken from 
the biggest rogues unhanged. Speak 





* A green outside Duffrey Hall, the ancient seat of the Colcloughs. 
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to him when the young lady is by.’ 
‘It’s a droll message you're sending 
me on : I’m afraid it won’t end well. 
The old man came back in two hours. 
‘Well, what news? ‘Droll news 
enough. The lady didn’t seem a bit 
unwilling : I suppose it’s not the first 
time you spoke to her, and the squire 
laughed, and said for you to steal the 

oose off o’ the spit in his kitchen next 
Sunday, and he’d see about it.” ‘O 
that won’t be hard, any way.’ 

“Next Sunday after the people 
came from early mass, the squire and 
all his people were in the kitchen and 
the goose turning before the fire. 
The kitchen door opened, and a 
miserable old beggarman with a big 
wallet on his co put in his head. 
‘Would the mistress have anything 
for me when dinner is over, your 
honour? ‘Tobe sure. We have no 
room here for you just now, sit in the 

orch for a while.’ ‘God bless your 

onour’s family and yourself!’ Soon 
some one that was sitting near the 
window cried out, ‘Oh sir, there’s a 
big hare scampering like the d—— 
round the bawn. Will we run out 
and pin him? ‘Pina hare indeed! 
much chance you'd have, sit where 
youare. That hare made his escape 
into the garden, but Jack that was in 
the beggar’s clothes, soon let another 
out of the bag. ‘Oh, master, there 
he is still pegging round. He can’t 
make his escape : let us have a chase. 
The hall door is locked on the inside 
and Mr. Jack can’t get in. ‘Stay 
quiet I tell you.’ In a few minutes 
he shouted out again that the hare 
was there still, but it was the third 
that Jack was just after giving its 
liberty. Well, be the laws, they 
couldn’t be kept in any longer. Out 
pegged every mother’s son of ’em 
and the squire after them. ‘will 
I turn the spit, your honour, 
while they’re catching the hareen ?’ 
says the beggar. ‘Do, and don’t let 
any one in for your life.’ ‘ Faith an 
I wont, you may depend on it.’ The 
third hare got away after the others, 
and when they all came back from 
the hunt, there was neither beggar 
nor goose in the kitchen. ‘ Purshuin’ 
to you, Jack,’ says the landlord, 
‘ you’ve come over me this time.’ 
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“Well,* while they were thinking of 
making out another dinner, a mes- 
senger came from Jack’s father to 
beg that the squire, and the mistress, 
and the young lady would step across 
the fields, and take share of what 
God sent. There was no dirty mean 
pride about the family, and the 
walked over, and got a dinner wit 
roast turkey, and roast beef, and their 
own roast goose, and the squire had 
like to burst his waistcoat laughing 
at the trick, and Jack’s good clothes 
and good manners, did not take away 
any liking the young lady had for him 
already. 

“While they were taking their 
punch at the old oak table in the 
nice clean little parlour with the 
sanded floor, says the squire, ‘ You 
can’t be sure of my daughter, Jack, 
unless you steal away my six horses 
from under the six men that will be 
watching them to-morrow night in 
the stable.’ ‘I'd do more than that,’ 
says Jack, ‘for a pleasant look from 
the young lady ;’ and the young lady’s 
cheeks turned as red as fire. 

“ Monday night the six horses were 
in their stalls, and a man on every 
horse, and a good glass of whiskey 
under every man’s waistcoat, and the 
door was left wide open for Jack. 
They were merry enough for a long 
time, and joked and sung, and were 
pitying poor Jack, but the small hours 
crept on, and the whiskey lost its 
power, and they began to shiver and 
wish it was morning. A miserable 
old colliach with half a dozen bags 
round her, and a beard half an inch 
long on her chin, came to the door. 
‘Ah then, tendher-hearted Chris- 
tians, says she, ‘would you let me 
in, and allow me a wisp of straw in 
the corner; the life will be frozen 
out of me if you don’t give me shelter.’ 
Well, they didn’t see any harm in 
that, and she made herself as snug as 
she could, and they soon saw her pull 
out a big black bottle, and take a sup. 
She coughed, and smacked her li 
and seemed a little more comfortable, 
and the men couldn't take their eyes 
off her. ‘Gorsoons, said she, ‘I’d 
offer you a drop of this, only you 
might think it too free-making.’ ‘Oh, 
lfang all impedent pride!’ says one, 





supply of wells to be found in them. But neither the character of the tales as heard, 
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‘ we'll ae -, - oni So me 
ve them the bottle, and they passe 
eed. and the last man aad the 
manners to leave half a glass in the 
bottom for the old woman. They all 
thanked her, and said it was the best 
drop ever passed their tongues. ‘In 
throth, agras,’ said she, ‘it’s myself 
that’s glad to show how I value your 
kindness in giving me shelter; I'm 
not without another buideal, and 
yous may pass it round while myself 
finishes what the dasent man left 

e. 

“ Well, what they drank out of the 
other bottle only gave them a relish 
for more, and by the time the last 
man got to the bottom, the first man 
was dead asleep in the saddle, for the 
second bottle had a sleepy posset 
mixed with the whiskey. The beg- 

ar-woman lifted each man down and 
aid him in the manger, or under the 
manger, snug and sausty, drew a 
stocking over every horse’s hoof, and 
led them away without any noise to 
one of Jack’s father’s out-houses. 
The first thing the squire saw next 
morning was Jack riding up the 
avenue, and five horses stepping after 
the one he rode. ‘Confound you, 
Jack ? says he, ‘and confound the 
numsculls that let you out-wit them !’ 
He went out to the stable, and didn’t 
the poor fellows look very lewd 
o’ themselves, when they could be 
woke up in earnest. 

“*¢ After all,’ says the squire, when 
they were sitting at breakfast, ‘it 
was no great thing to outwit such 
ninnyhammers. I'll be riding out on 
the common from one to three to-day, 
and if you can outwit me of the beast 
T’ll be riding, I'll say you deserve to 
be my son-in-law.’ ‘Id do more than 
that,’ said Jack, ‘for the honour, if 
there was no love at all in the matter,’ 
and the young lady held up her saucer 
before her face. 

“ Well, the squire kept riding about, 
and riding about till he was tired, and 
no sign of Jack. He was thinking of 
going home at last, when what should 
he see but one of his servants running 
from the house as if he was mad. 
‘Oh masther, masther,’ says he, as 
far as he could be heard, ‘fly home 
if you wish to see the poor mistress 
alive! I’m running for the surgeon. 
She fell down two flights of stairs, 
and her neck, or her hip, or both her 
arms are broke, and she’s speechless, 
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and it’s a mercy if you find the breath 
in her. Fly as fast as the baste will 
carry. you.’ ‘But hadn’t you better 
take the horse ? it’s a mile and a half 
to the surgeon’s.’ ‘Oh, anything you 
like, masther. Oh, Vuya, Vuya! 
misthress alanna, that I should ever 
see the day! and your purty body 
disfigured asitis!’ ‘ Here, stop your 
noise, and be off like wildfire! Oh, 
my ae my darling, isn’t this a 
trial !’ 

“ He tore home like a fury, and 
wondered to see no stir omtside, and 
when he flew into the hall and from 
that to the parlour, his wife and 
daughter that were sewing at the 
table, screeched out at the rush he 
made, and the wild look that was on 
his face. ‘Oh, my darling! said he 
when he could speak, ‘how’s this? 
are you hurt? didn’t you fall down 
the stairs? What happened at all, 
tell me! ‘Why nothing at all hap- 
pened thank God since you rode out : 
where did you leave the horse? 
Well, no one could describe the state 
he was in for about a quarter of an 
hour, between joy for his wife and 
anger with Jack, and sharoose for 
being tricked. He saw the beast 
soon coming up the avenue, and a 
little gorsoon in the saddle with his 
feet in the stirrup leathers. The ser- 
vant didn’t make his appearance for 
a week, but what did E care with 
Jack’s ten golden guineas in his 
pocket. 

“Jack didn’t show his nose till 
next morning, and it was a queer re- 
ception he met. ‘That was all foul 
play you used,’ says the squire. ‘Tl 
never forgive you for the shock you 
gave me. But then I am so happy 
ever since, that I think Il give you 
only one trial more. If you will take 
away the sheet from under my wife 
and: myself to-night, the marriage 
may take place to-morrow.’ ‘We'll 
try,’ says Jack, ‘ but if you keep my 
bride from me any longer, I'll steal 
her away, if she was minded by fiery 
dragons.’ 

“When the squire and his wife 
were in bed, and the moon shining 
in through the window, he saw a 
head rising over the sill to have a 
peep, and then bobbing down again. 
*That’s Jack,’ says the squire : ‘Tl 
astonish him a bit,’ says he, pointing 
a gun at the lower pane. ‘Oh Lord, 
my dear!’ says the wife, ‘sure you 
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wouldn’t shoot the brave fellow!’ 
‘Indeed an’ I wouldn’t for a king- 
dom ; there’s nothing but powder in 
it.’ Up went the head, bang went 
the gun, down dropped the body, and 
a great souse was heard on the gravel 
walk. ‘Oh Lord!’ says the lady, 
‘poor Jack is killed, or disabled for 
life.’ ‘I hope not,’ says the squire, 
and down the stairs he ran. He 
never minded to shut the door, but 
opened the gate, and ran into the gar- 
den. His wife heard his voice at the 
room door, before he could be under 
the window and back, as she thought. 
‘Wife, wife !’ says he from the door, 
‘the sheet, the sheet! He is not 
killed I hope, but he is bleeding like 
a Pig. I must wipe it away as well 
as I can, and get some one to carry 
him in with me.’ She pulled it off 
o’ the bed, and threw it to him. 
Down he ran like lightning, and he 
had hardly time to be in the garden, 
when he was back, and this time he 
came in in his shirt as he went out. 

“ High hanging to you, Jack ! says 
he, ‘for an arrant rogue!’ ‘ Arrant 
rogue!’ says she, ‘Isn’t the poor 
fellow all cut and bruised ? ‘I didn’t 
much care if he was. What do you 
think was bobbing up and down at 
the window, and sossed down so 
heavy on the walk ? a man’s clothes 
stuffed with straw and a couple of 
stones. ‘And what did you want 
with the sheet just now, to wipe his 
blood if he was only a man of straw 1’ 
‘Sheet, woman! I wanted no sheet.’ 
‘Well ; whether you wanted it or not, 
I threw j# to you, and you standing 
outside o’ the door.’ ‘Oh, Jack, Jack, 
you terrible tinker ! says the squire, 

there’s no use in striving with you. 
We must do without the sheet for 
one night. We'll have the marriage 
to-morrow to get ourselves out of 
trouble.’ 

“So married they were, and Jack 
turned out a real good husband. And 
the squire and his lady were never 
tired of praising their son-in-law, 
‘ Jack the Cunning Thief.’ ” 

If some fastidious readers choose 
to think that the following story is 
mtich better told by our national 
novelist, William Carleton, and in 
Mr. Campbell’s Collection, and ix 
the Norse Tales, let them believe 
that our object was not to try our 
small powers with such redoubtable 
rivals, but to relate it and all the 
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others, in the very fashion in which 
they were told at Father James 
ee big kitchen fire in Cool- 

rony of Bantry, half a cen- 


bawn, 
tury since. 

THE GIANT AND HIS ROYAL SERVANTS. 

“There was once a very good king 
and queen that would be as happy 
as the day was long only they el 
no children. So as they were one 
day sitting in a garden chair by the 
edge of the pond at the bottom of 
the lawn, and talking how lonesome 
the palace was for young people, a 
giant stepped out of the grove that 
was behind them, and suys he, ‘King 
and queen, if you'll give me your 
eldest son when he’s twenty-one 
years of age, I'll give you a necklace, 
ma’am, and so that you never put it 
off night or day, you will have four 
sons and three daughters in the next 
ten years. I'll be here to-morrow 
at the same hour to know your will.’ 

“They talked and they talked all 
the rest of that day, and till they 
went to sleep, but the end was they’d 
take the giant’s offer :—twenty-two 
years was a long time off, and many 
a thing falls out between the milk- 
ing of the cow and the print of 
butter coming to the table. They 
agreed to the giant’s offer, and he 
went away well pleased. In less 
than a year’s time a prince was born, 
and the queen was not tired till 
she had her four sons and her three 
daughters sitting at the table with 
herself and her husband. They were 
all as handsome as the sun, moon, 
and stars, and there was no sorrow 
till the eldest prince was near bis 
twenty-first birthday. 

“The very day to the hour, they 
were sitting in the very same seat 
when the giant stepped out of the 
grove, and demanded their eldest 
born. ‘I'll wait for him here,’ said 
he: ‘don’t keep me long.’ They 
went up to the castle and a young 
man grandly dressed soon came, and 
appeared before the giant. They 
talked a little, and the giant then 
handed him a beautiful little whip. 
‘If I make you a present of that nice 
whip, what will you do with it.’ ‘Ah, 
won't I whip away the cats and dogs 
when they go near the roast and 
boiled in the kitchen!’ ‘Go back 
and tell your master and mistress that 
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it is their heir and not their kitchen- 
boy I want.’ Another young man 
came down. ‘Are you the eldest 
prince in this palace?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Isn’t 
that a nice whip?’ ‘Ah, isn’t it!’ 
‘If I give it to you for a present what 
will you do with it? ‘Won’t I whip 
away the hounds when they want to 
eat up the fox, brygh and all? ‘Go 
and tell your master and mistress 
that if they don’t send me their eldest 
son and heir, ’ll burn down their 
castle and theirselves and their chil- 
dren along with it.’ 

“The prince came at last, and when 
he looked in his face he knew it was 
the man he wanted. They got into 
a boat, and though the pond was not 
twenty perches broad, and the boat 
went as swift as an arrow, they were 
an hour before they got to the other 
side and there the prince found a 
strange country round him, and the 
mountain that was fifty miles before 
them in the morning was now fifty 
miles behind them. They mounted 
two horses that were waiting for 
them, and these went like the wind, 
and when they were after passing 
seven mountains, seven glens, an 
seven moors, they came to the giant’s 
castle on a hill. 

“They went in, and they got their 
supper, but the giant took his supper 
first, and made the prince and a very 
beautiful young girl wait on him, be- 
fore they were allowed to get their 
own. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘the girl will 
show you to the room where you are 
to take your rest. She is a king's 
daughter as well as you are a king’s 
son. A witch foretold that I should 
be waited on by princes and princesses, 
and .now it’s come to pass. I'll tell 
you in the morning, your work for 
to-morrow.’ 

‘“* When breakfast was over he took 
the prince into the bawn. ‘There,’ 
said he, ‘is a stable that wasn’t cleaned 
for seven years. I am goving to look 
after my flocks and herds; have it 
so clean when I return at sunset that 
I may roll a golden apple in at one 
door, and out at another.’ Away he 
went and to work fell the prince ; but 
for every sprong-full he threw out 
two came in, and when the princess 
brought him his dinner, there he was 
standing outside the door and the 
stable as full of litter and dung as it 
could hold. 

“A smile came on her face as she 
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saw his sorrowful looks, but she 
ene ere ‘Come prince take 
the dinner I have cooked for you, 
and if you don’t object I'll join you : 
we are equal in birth and we are 
equal in misfortune.” He had little 
appetite but he was glad of any 
thing that brought himself and the 
beautiful princess together. So while 
they were eating, she told him that 
she was secured in the same manner 
as himself ; that he was the second, 
and that in some years he'd have 
scores of servants, all sons and 
daughters of kings, but that whoever 
could perform three tasks he’d get, 
would have a chance of escape. ‘I 
had a godmother,’ said she, ‘ who was 
an enchantress, and I have power 
that the giant knows nothing about. 
Look here.’ She took the sprong, 


flung out three fulls of it, and all that 

was in the stable followed it into the 

great lough at the bottom of the 
wn 


“ Glad enough was the prince, and 
if he didn’t thank the princess, and 
make all the loving speeches in the 
world to her its no matter. They 
didn’t feel the time yuan till the 
oat came home, and very bitter he 
ooked when he found the stable 
cleared. He said not a word all the 
time they were waiting on him at 
supper, but when they were ready 
for bed, he told the prince he had 
another small job for him in the 
morning. 

“Sure enough, the task he put on 
him the second day was to catch a 
filly in the paddock. ‘There is a 
golden bridle for you,’ said he, ‘and 
if you succeed, that bridle is your 
own.’ Away went the giant to look 
after his flocks and herds, and a sore 
forenoon the poor prince had, chasing 
the filly round the paddock, and 
striving to tempt her with a boorawn 
of oats. But dinner time came, and 
there was his dear princess coming 
over the stile with his dinner. She 
knew he’d have no appetite in the 
state he was in, and so the first thing 
she done after laying down the cloth on 
the grass, was to take an old jaggedy 
bridle with a rusty bit out of her 
pocket, and shake it over her head. 
As soon as the filly seen it, she run 
to them capering, and shaking her 
ears, and stood like a lamb till it was 
fitted on her. Well, such a dinner, 
and such loving talk as they had with 
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each other till near sunset, and then 
she went in,the way the giant wouldn’t 
see them together. As cross as he 
looked before he looked ten times 
crosser now, but he kept in his anger. 

“Next morning after breakfast, said 
he to the prince, ‘There is a tree at 
the corner of the paddock, and a 
raven’s nest in the branches of it. 
There are five eggs in the nest, and I 
want them for my supper to-night. 
If you break or lose e’er a one of 
them you needn’t expect much good 
treatment from me. If you bring 
them safe and sound, Pll marry you 
tothe princess there after supper, and 

ou will live as happy as the day is 
ong. 

“Well, I think that women aren’t 
so selfish somehow as men. The 
prince looked glad enough, but there 
wasn’t a morsel of gladness on the 
princess’s face, and so every thing 
went on as usual next morning. 
The giant went to look after his 
goats, and sheep, and cattle, the 
princess readied up the house, and 
the prince went down to the tree. 
A wearisome tree it was on him. 
The body of it was as smooth as that 
table, and there wasn’t a twig stick- 
ing out of it for more than a score of 
feet from the top of the ditch where 
it grew. He’d grip it with arms and 
legs till he’d be up about six feet, and 
then he’d come down with a flop, and 
after a little rest he’d spit in his palms, 
and try it again, and down he’d come 
with a flop once more. 

“He was worse off to-day when 
the darling princess came with his 
dinner than he was the other days, 
and as much as she pitied him, she 
couldn’t help laughing at the state 
the legs and arms of his clothes were 
in. e didn’t much enjoy her mer- 
riment, but she soon gave him relief. 
She took from her pocket two magic 
rods and gave them to him, and told 
him how to use them, and he was 
soon climbing the tree like a may- 
boy. The rods went into the wood 
like a nail into a cabbage stalk, and 
then when his left foot was on one 
he pulled the other out, and stuck it 
in for his right foot, and so on till he 
got among the branches. When he 
came to the nest, he put one egg in 
his mouth, one in each pocket, antl 
two in the breasts of his coat, and 
was soon down and eating the hap- 
piest dinner he ever tasted. 
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“ And says he when the cloth was 


removed, ‘ What matter, my darling, 
if the giant keeps us here with him 
itself, when he marries us? Our love 
will make our lives as happy as they 
can be. Why, I don’t wish for any- 
thing in the world only to be in your 
company, and be looking at you, and 
hearing you speak.’ ‘Don’t once 
think, prince,’ said she, ‘ that I'll be 
satisfied with such marriage as the 
giant can put on us, nor to see you, 
and myself, and whatever children 
God would send, all his slaves. Don’t 
say a single word when he goes about 
marrying us. You may be sure I 
won’t open my lips, and when he sends 
us into the same room you'll know 
my intentions better.’ 

“Tt was all as she said, and- when 
the prince and princess were sent by 
the giant into the room, she pointed 
out three little images of women, one 
on the chimney-piece, one on the 
table and one on the window seat. 
She pricked her finger, and let a drop 
of blood fall on the mouth of every 
little image, and then said, ‘ By virtue 
of my magic power I charge you to 
answer the giant’s three questions.” 
She then went out through a door 
that couldn’t be noticed from the rest 
of the wall where it was set. He 
followed her, and they went to the 
stable where the filly was eating her 
hay. He bridled and saddled the 
beast, got into his seat, set her be- 
hind him, cleared the bawn gate, and 
to the road with them in the direction 
of his father’s palace. 

-“The giant went to bed, and about 
nine o’clock he cried out, ‘ Prince, are 
you asleep? ‘Not yet,’ was the 
answer that came from the mantle- 
piece. At midnight he cried out, 

Prince, are you asleep? ‘ Going 
asleep,’ says the image on the table. 
At one o’clockhe cried again, ‘Prince, 
are you asleep?’ ‘Dead asleep,’ says 
theimage onthe windowstool. ‘That's 
well,’ says the giant, and himself went 
off asleep at once. 

“Next morning he knocked at the 
door, and knocked, and knocked again, 
and then he burst it in. There was 
no one there but the three images 
and these he broke in a thousan 
pieces. He saw the hidden door 
open, and guessed what happened 
and to the road with him. The win 
before him he overtook, and the wind 
after him didn’t overtake him. About 
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noon the princess criedout, ‘I feel the 
hot breath of the giant at my back ; 
put your hand in the filly’s right ear, 
take out what you'll find and fling it 
behind you.’ He found a twig of 
wild ash, turned round, and flung it 
at the giant, who was ners down 
on them like a tempest. Up sprung 
a tangled wood between them, and the 
roar the giant let out of him might be 
heard ten miles off. There they left 
him, tearing himself through brambles 
and spikes, and on they flew. 

“ About three hours after the prin- 
cess cried out again, ‘I feel the giant’s 
breath scorching my back. Put your 
hand into the filly’s left ear, and fling 
what you'll find in it at him.” He 
did so, and found a bubble of water. 
Looking back there was the giant like 
a devouring fire racing in on them, 
but when he threw the bubble at him, 
a great broad lake appeared where 
the grass, and bushes, and stones were 
a few minutes before, and as fast as 
the filly went the water widened after 
her. In he dashed and the heat of 
his body sent the water hissing and 
sputtering up into the clouds. But 
he went through it like an eel ora 
salmon, and just as the sun was set- 
ting, the princess cried out once more 
‘The giant’s breath is scorching my 
back. Alight, and throw this apple 
as straight as you can at his forehead. 
Be aoa If you miss we are lost.’ 
Down he got, took the apple, and just 
as the giant was within ten perch of 
him he flung it with force and courage. 
The noise it made on his forehead 
was like a cannon ball striking a rock. 
The giant fell like a huge tree and 
never drew breath again. 

“They were now at the edge of 
the wood where the prince’s father’s 
palace was built ; but when they got 
to the gate-house, the princess would 
not go further. Said she to him, 
‘ There is another trial before us. Go 
you up to the castle, and tell them 
what you like, and come back for me. 
But if you kiss any one, or let any 
one kiss you, it is likely we shall never 
‘be man and wife.’ So she staid walk- 
ing about and he went up the walk 
to the hall-door. : 

“T needn’t tell you what joy there 
was before him, and howall his family 

athered round him, and hugged him, 
but they thought it mighty queer that 
he kept his hand on his mouth, and 
wouldn’t let even his mother kiss him, 
VOL, LXIX.—NO, CCCCIX, 
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Well, he was getting a little quiet, and 
was just beginning to tell about his 

rincess and where she was, when a 
orward young damsel, that was striv- 
ing to make him fond of her before 
the giant took him away, burst 
through the crowd, and cried, ‘Oh 
is this my betrothed prince, that’s 
come back to us? and bedad, before 
he could defend himself, she gave him 
a smack that sounded like the slap of 
a wet shoe on a flag. The same in- 
stant he lost all memory of what hap- 
pened since the giant took him away, 
and stood like a fool in the middle of 
the crowd. Well, a great feast was 
made, and the forward lady sat by 
his side, and there was nothing but 
joy, and in a day or two he was to be 
married. 

“After the princess walked about 
for an hour, she grew very melancholy 
and said to herself, ‘Ah, I guessed 
what would happen, but I'll recover 
him yet.’ She asked the gate-keeper’s 
wife would she give her house room 
for a week or two, and instead of 
promising to pay her well, she laid 
down five guineas on the table. They 
made her welcome, and there she 
staid, knitting and sewing at the 
window, and the young gentlemen of 
the Court used often pass by to have 
a look at her, and the ladies under- 
valued her beauty, and still they were 
speaking of her continually at the 
palace. The prince found himself 
very much disturbed every time he 
had a sight of her. 

“At last the wedding-day came, and 
they were all after diner, and about 
to walk into the chapel to have the 
marriage celebrated, when the prin- 
cess came into the hall very nicely 
dressed, and asked the king if she 
might make some entertainment for 
the company. He gave her leave, 
and she took a nice little cock and 
hen out of a bag and set them on the 
table, and threw some oats before 
them, and the hen began to pick. 
The cock drove her away, and 


she cried out, ‘Ah, prince, is that: 


my reward for cleaning out the stable 
for you? The bridegroom did not 
understand the meaning, and she 
threw some more oats. The cock 
drove away the hen again, and again 
she reminded him of catching the 
filly and enabling him to climb the 
tree. At last when he drove her 
away the fourth time, she cried, ‘Oh 
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you ungrateful prince, is this the way 
_~ reward me for shedding m 

lood for you, and saving your life ? 
The princess at that moment stretched 
her hand towards the prince, and 
when he saw the mark of the cut, he 
gave a great shout, caught her in 
his arms, and cried, ‘You are my 
lost bride indeed, I’ll have no other.’ 
His memory was come back to him, 
and he explained to the company all 
that happened to him in the giant’s 
house and after, and all the princess 
did for him. Such hugging and kiss- 
ing as she got from the king and 

ueen, and their children, you never 

eard of, and all the company soon 
went into the chapel, and the wed- 
ding was celebrated. 

“And indeed the forward bride 
was so clever with a foolish young 
lord, that she forsook when the prince 
returned, that he asked leave of the 
king, and queen, and the bishop, to 
have a second wedding the same day. 
‘The more the merrier,’ said they, 
and the king was glad as she couldn’t 
go about making a blowing-horn of 

er disappointment. The princess 
never again reminded her husband 
what she ventured for him, and the 
forward lady never let a day pass 
without insensing her husband how 
lucky he was to catch herself.” 

Acharming version of the following 
story, entitled Zhe White Hen, may 
be found in Duffy's Frresipr Maca- 
zInE. It is from the pen of Mrs. 
Ellen Fitzsimon, and derived from a 
oo source than ours, having been 

eard by her in the ancient kingdom 
of Kerry. 

Had our birth been allotted to that 
classic region, how much more worthy 
e our patrons would this collection 


THE LAZY BEAUTY AND HER AUNTS. 


“There was once a poor widow 
woman, who had a daughter, that 
was as handsome as the day, and as 
lazy as a pig, saving your presence. 
The poor mother was the most indus- 
trious person in the townland, and 
was a particularly good hand at the 
spinning-wheel. It was the wish of 


her heart that her daughter should be , 


* Miss Porter, or Mr. James, or Mrs. Gore would have invested this speech with a 
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as handy as herself ; but she’d get u 
late, eat her breakfast before she’ 
finish her prayers, and then go about 
dawdling, and any thing she handled 
seemed to be burning her fingers. 
She drawled her words as if it was a 
great trouble to her to speak, or as if 
her tongue was as lazy as her body. 
Many a heartscald her r mother 
got with her, and still she was only 
improving like dead fowl] in August. 

“Well, one morning that things 
were as bad as they could be, and the 
poor woman was giving tongue at the 
rate of a mill-wheel, who should be 
riding by but the king’s son. ‘Oh 
dear, oh dear, good woman!’ said he, 
‘you must ‘have a very bad child to 
make you scold so terribly. Sure it 
can’t be this handsome girl that vexed 
you!’ ‘Oh, please your Majesty, not 
at all,’ says the olddissembler. ‘I was 
only checking her for working herself 
too much. ould your Majesty be- 
lieve it? She spins three pounds of 
flax in a day, weaves it into linen the 
next, and makes it all into shirts the 
day after.’ ‘My gracious, says the 
prince. ‘She’s the very lady that 
will just fill my mother’s eye, and 
herself’s the greatest spinner in the 
kingdom. ill you put on your 
daughter’s bonnet and cloak if you 
please, ma’am, and set her behind 
me? Why my mother will be so de- 
lighted with her, that perhaps she'll 
make her her daughter-in-law in 
a week, that is if the young woman 
herself is agreeable.’* 

“ Well, between the confusion, and 
the joy, and the fear of being found 
out, the women didn’t know what to 
do; and before they could make up 
their minds, young Anty (Anastasia) 
was set behind the prince, and away 
he and his attendants went, and a 
good heavy purse was left behind with 
the mother. She pullilued a long time 
after all were gone, in dread of some- 
thing bad happening to the poor girl. 

“The prince couldn’t juaye of the 
girl’s breeding or wit from the few 
answers he pulled out of her. Tn& 
queen was struck in a heap when she 
saw a young country girl sitting be- 
hind her son, but when she saw her 
handsome face, and heard all she 
could do, she didn’t know how she - 


different garb, but poor Siobail (Elizabeth) Roche, Father Murphy’s cook, our original 


informant, had read no romances, and had neyer been within 250 miles of a real prince, 
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could make too much of her. The 
prince took an opportunity of whis- 
pering her that if she didn’t object to 
his wife she must strive to please 
his mother. Well the evening went 
by, and the Prince and Anty were 
getting fonder of one another every 
minute, but the thought of the spin- 
ning used to send the cold to her 
heart every moment. When bed 
time came, the old queen went alon 
with her to a beautiful bed-room, an 
* when she was bidding her good night, 
she pointed to a heap of fine flax, 
and said, ‘ You may begin as soon as 
you like to-morrow morning, and I'll 
expect to see these three pounds in 
nice thread the morning after.’ Little 
did the poor girl sleep that night. 
She kept crying and lamenting that 
she didn’t mind her mother’s advice 
better. When she was left alone next 
morning she began with a heavy heart, 
and though she had a nice mahogany 
wheel and the finest flax you ever 
saw, the thread was breaking every 
moment. One while it was as fine as 
a cobweb, and the next as coarse as a 
little boy’s whipcord. At last she 
pushed her chair back, let her hands 
fall in her lap, and burst out a crying. 
“ A small old woman with surpri- 
sing big feet appeared before her at 
the same moment, and said, ‘ What 
ails you, you handsome colleen ?’ ‘An’ 
haven’t I all that flax to spin before 
to-morrow morning, and rll never be 
able to have even five yards of fine 
thread of it put together” ‘An’ 
would you think bad to ask poor 
Colliagh Cushmor (old woman big 
foot) to your wedding with the young 
prince? Ifyou promise me that, all 
your three pounds will be made into 
the finest of thread while you're taking 
your sleep to-night.’ ‘Indeed you 
must be there and welcome, and I'll 
honour you all the days of your life.’ 
‘Very well; stay in your room till 
tea-time, and tell the queen she may 
come in for her thread as early as she 
likes to-morrow morning.’ It was all 
as she said, and the thread was finer 
and evener than the gut you see 
with fly-fishers. ‘My brave girl you 
were !’ says the queen. I'll get my own 
mahogany loom brought into you, 
but you needn’t do any thing more to- 
day. Work and rest, work and rest 
is my motto. To-morrow you'll weave 
all this thread, and who knows what 
may happen!’ 


“ The poor girl was more frightened 
this time than the last, and she was 
so afraid to lose the prince. She 
didn’t even know how to put the 
warp in the gears, nor how to use the 
shuttle, and she was sitting in the 
greatest grief, when a little woman 
who was mighty wellshouldered about 
the hips, all at once appeared to her, 
told her her name was Colliach 
Cromanmér, and made the same 
bargain with her as Colliach Cush- 
mor. Great was the queen’s pleasure 
when she found early in the morning 
a web as fine and white as the finest 
paper you ever saw. ‘The darling 
you were!’ says she. ‘Take your 
ease with the ladies and gentlemen 
to-day, and if you have all this made 
into nice shirts to-morrow you may 

resent one of them to my son, and 
be married to him out of hand.’ 

“Oh, wouldn’t you pity poor Anty 
the next day, she was now so near 
her prince, and maybe would be soon 
so far from him. But she waited as 
patiently as she could with scissors, 
needle, and thread in hand, till a 
minute after noon. Then she was re- 
joiced to see the third old woman ap- 
year. She had a big red nose, and 
informed Anty that people called her 
Shron mor rua on that account. She 
was up to her as good as the others, 
for a dozen fine shirts were lying on 
the table when the queen paid her 
an early visit. 

“ Now there was nothing talked of 
but the wedding, and I needn’t tell 
you it was grand. The poor mother 
was there along with the rest, and at 
the dinner the old queen could talk 
of nothing but the lovely shirts and 
how happy herself oe the bride 
would be after the honeymoon, spin- 
ning, and weaving, and sewing shirts 
and shifts without énd. The bride- 
groom didn’t like the discourse, and 
the bride liked it less, and he was 

oing to say something, when the 
footman came up to the head of the 
table, and said to the bride, ‘ Your 
ladyship’s aunt, Colliach Cushmor, 
bade me ask might she comein.’ The 
bride blushed and wished she was 
seven miles under the floor, but well 
became the prince,—‘ Tell Mrs. Cush- 
mor,’ said he, ‘that any relation of 
my bride’s will be always heartily 
welcome wherever she and I are.’ In 
came the woman with the big foot, 
and got a seat near the prince. : The 
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old queen didn’t like it much, and 
after a few words she asked rather 
spitefully, ‘Dear ma’am, what’s the 
reason your foot isso big? ‘Musha 
faith, your majesty, I was standing 
almost all my life at the spinning- 
wheel, and that’s the reason.’ ‘I de- 
clare to you, my darling,’ said the 
prince, ‘I'll never allow you to spend 
one hour at the spinning-wheel.’ 
The same footman said again, ‘ Your 
ladyship’s aunt, Colliach Cromanmor 
wishes to come in if the genteels an 
yourself have no objection.’ Very 
roose (displeased) was princess 
Anty, but the prince sent her wel- 
come, and she took her seat,and drank 
healths apiece to the company. ‘May 
Task, ma’am? says the old queen, 
‘why you're so wide half way be- 
tween the head and the feet? 
*That, your majesty, is owing to 
sitting all my life at the loom.’ ‘ By 
my sceptre,’ says the prince, ‘my 
wife shall never sit there an hour.’ 
The footman again came up. ‘ Your 
ladyship’s aunt, Colliach Shron Mor 
Rua, is asking leave to come into the 
banquet.’ More blushing on the 
bride’s face, but the bridegroom spoke 
out cordially, ‘Tell Mrs. Shron Mor 
Rua she’s doing us an honour.’ In 
came the old woman, and great re- 
spect she got near the top of the 
table, but the people down low put 
up their tumblers and glasses to their 
noses to hide the grins. ‘Ma’am,’ 
says the old qeeen, ‘ will you tell us, 
if you please, why ce nose is so big 
and red? ‘Faith, your majesty, 
my head was bent down over the 
stitching all my life, and all the blood 
in my body ran into my nose.’ ‘My 
darling,’ said the prince to Anty, ‘ if 
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ever I see a needle in your hand I'll 
run a hundred miles from you.’ 
“And in troth, girls and boys, 
though it’s a diverting story, I don’t 
think the moral is good, and if any 
of you thuckeens go about imitating 
Anty in her laziness, you'll find it 
won't thrive with you as it did with 
her. She was beautiful beyond com- 
are, which none of you are, and she 
ad three powerful fairies to help her 
besides. There's no fairies now, and 
no prince or lord to ride by, and catch 
you idling or working; and maybe, 
after all, the prince and herself were 
not so very happy when the cares of 
the world or old age came on them.” 
Thus spoke good natured, irascible, 
old Siobail when her unedifying nar- 
rative came to an end. We regret 
the existence of any immoral narra- 
tive at all among our old favourites, 
but must acknowledge that several 
are occupied with exploits all tending 
to the honour and profit of successful 
knavery. All the relics of old fictional 
literature consist of these unprincipled 
histories, the ‘strictly moral ones, 
such as the greater part of those in 
the present collection, and the mere 
nonsensical or extravagant themes. 
Scenes of blood and cruelty were not 
at all infrequent in the ancient reper- 
tory, but when it is considered that 
they were first told to audiences, to 
whom clan battles, cattle-lifting forays, 
and all the troubles incident to tribes 
at variance with their neighbours, 
were things of common occurrence, 
we may well wonder and be thankful 
that so many unobjectionable stories 
were bequeathed by our turbulent 
ancestors to us their unimaginative 
and ease-loving descendants. 








ANOTHER YEAR. 


ANOTHER year, and the world is changed, 
Old fashions altered, hopes deranged, 
Old plans and feelings dead ; 
Old loves, that thrilled us once, estranged, 
And flowing fancies fled. 


Another year sprung into life, 

With new intents, and passions rife, 
New hopes of better things ; 

A farewell to the old year’s strife 
This new year’s morning brings. 


Another year ! and art thou changed, 
Are thy fond fancies all deranged, 

Is thy heart altered too ; 
Are our two lives to be estranged, 


Now that the year is new ? 


L, 0, 
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HOW TOWNSPEOPLE OBTAINED LIBERTY TO 
BREATHE, 


THE object of this paper is to afford 
some glimpses of the state of litera- 
ture in France in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, one of the most disastrous and 
interesting periods which that noble 
country ever endured. Besides the 
destructive battles fought with the 
stubborn Flemings, the country suf- 
fered the terrible inroads of Edward 
ITT. and the Black Prince, and the ra- 
vages of freecompanies. The havock 
made by a devastating pestilence, the 
mischiefs done by the wicked King of 
Navarre, the misery of the peasants 
subject to intolerable exactions, and 
the dreadful reprisals made by them 
in the revolt of the /acquerie, helped 
to fill the cup of national woes to the 
brim. 

Every student of history is aware 
how small was theinfluence of theKing 
in the early days of the French monar- 
chy, except during the days or weeks 
of acampaign. In ordinary life every 
lord was a sort of absolute king in his 
own domains. The privileges granted 
to communities were of no great 
value, and were frequently recalled 
by the seigneurs, and it was only from 
the date of the first crusade that peo- 
ple in walled towns began to enjoy 
anything resembling civil liberty. 
The chiefs repairing to the holy wars 
needed money ; for this they granted 
the burghers extra privileges ; num- 
bers of the petty tyrants departed 
never to return; and the delighted 
communes began to enjoy exemption 
from many of their wonted annoy- 
ances. 

One of the earliest uses made by a 
commune of its dawning liberty, was 
the erection of a tower in some open 
place, hanging therein a bell, and 
assembling at its sound to consult for 
the common welfare. When the 
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PARISIAN BOOK-LORE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


* With the three indifferent princes, sons of the bad Philip le Bel, viz., Louis le Hutin 
(the Disorderly), Philip V., and Charles IV., 1316 to 1327, finished the line of Capet. 






barons attempted torevoke any grant, 
the communes in many cases applie 
to the monarch for confirmation of 
their privileges. He was only too glad 
to increase his power at theexpense of 
his insolent lor So partly through 
the union of the communal and royal 
influences, and partly through the ex- 
ertions of a succession of energetic 
sovereigns, the King of France at the 
commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury was nearly an absolute prince. 
Louis VI., a couple of centuries ear- 
lier, did not attempt to grant any 
communal charters except to some 
eight cities between the Somme and 
the Loire. 


ROYAL PATRONS OF THE HORN-BOOK, 


Did our limits permit us to dwell 
in detail on the wretched state of the 
country for which Philip the Fair 
and his three sons who succeeded 
him were in part* accountable, 
it might seem wonderful that the 
fourteenth century could make any 
pretensions to the cultivation of let- 
tersin France. Charles V., called the 
Wise, 1364-1380, found in the royal 
library, on his accession to the throne, 
only a score of volumes, but he be- 
queathed nine hundred to his suc- 
cessor. The great captain of his reign, 
Bertrand du Guesclin, never mastered 
the mystery of reading, nor the art of 


writing. 
From an omeeenh of Blanche, 
daughter of Philip V. above men- 


tioned, 1337, we learn something of 
the orthography of the era. Sceur 
was spelled swor, chers chiers, que ke, 
fut fust, qui ki, seigneurs signours. 
The purport of the letter of the pious 
lady was to inform the monks of St. 
Laurent de Liege, that the relic she 
was sending them, was an undoubted 

ortion of the True Cross, “ for it had 

een given to her by her dear lord 





With the brothers, Francois II., Charles IX., and Henri III., 1559-1589, two of them 
about as bad as their predecessors, ended the Valois dynasty. With the brothers Louis 
XVI., Louis XVIII., and Charles X., 1774-1830, a great improvement on either of the 


other triads, closed the line of Bourbon. 
curious, 


Few things in the Welsh triads are equally 
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and father, Philip, whom God assoyl!” 
For as she naively adds, “if there is 
any portion of the True Cross in the 
world, it is that in the Chapel Royal, 
for it is a matter well attested, if ever 
matter was.” 

The third queen of Charles, Philip’s 
successor, 1322-1327, had got at her 
own request, a Bible ornamented and 
illuminated, “ Historiée toute a 
ymages, et toute figurée,” extant we 

lieve in the library of the Louvre. 
She also much encouraged the “Chris- 
tian Doctrine for Simple Folk.” This 
note was found in a copy of the useful 
work. “ Here ends the Doctrinal for 
Simple people, sent to Paris by la 
Royne Blanche Jehanne d’Evreus.” 
And the Pope gives iiii. and xx. days 
of pardon to those (ceulz) who pray 
for her.* 


LATIN AND GREEK UNFASHIONABLE AMONG THE 
NOBLES. 


During the century of which we 
treat, the recital of the trowvére or the 
disour had more charm for the knight 
and squire than the closely-written 
vellum tract. If many could read 
but with difficulty, and write not at 
all, their memory was faithful to the 
lais borrowed from the Breton bards. 
In 1344, Edward III. proclaimed an 
annual festival to be held at Wind- 
sor, in which some passage in the 
history of the Round Table was 
to be represented in character by the 
knights and ladies of the court. The 
then meapee ovvesign, ae VL, 

tting intelligence of the design, 
Srbdinimed a similar festival to be 
solemnized in Paris. This mip ganna | 
deprived the Windsor show of muc 
of its éclat. Victor le Clerct says that 
the English monarch instituted the 
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Order of the Garter to mollify his 
chagrin. 


THE KINGS CONTINUE TO CHERISH LETTERS. 


The fatal fight at Poitiers where 
the French chivalry, with the excep- 
tion of the right wing, commanded by 
King John in person, afforded such a 
miserable exhibition, excited as heart- 
felt lamentations as the fray of Flod- 
den did in Scotland. The Pope wrote 
a long letter of condolence, and the 
Benedictin Francis of Mont Belino 
composed a long piece in Latin, show- 
ering reproaches on the French nobles, 
but giving deserved honour to the 
brave and unfortunate King. 

“Behold the constancy of the King, who 
did not hesitate tomeet death. Did he not 
range his forces, animate his troops, bran- 
dish his sword, and march at their head? 
Thus he acted. Did he give the example 
of flight, fling away his buckler, and present 
the guard of his blade to the enemy? Not 
so. He shrunk not from death, but thy 
foe, unhappy France, judged your King a 
more glorious triumph living than dead, and 
your King is captive for your foes’ renown, 
but for thy own shame and thy ruin. Oh, 
woe, woe!” 


The rhymed funeral inscriptions of 
that day were scarcely superior to 
similar efforts of the funereal genius 
of later centuries ; witness the epitaph 
of the brave Eustache de Ribemont. 

“ A la bataille de Poitiers, 

Entre plusieurs bons chevaliers, 
Demourans, dont ce fut domage. 


Son nom Eustache de Ribemont 

En armes fu prompt et habile, 
Seigneur de Pouques et Neuville, 
Lequel quand fu ceste journee 

En la bataille redoublee (redoubtée?), 
Monte sur un cheval puissant, 

Les armes de Melun portant, 

Auquel faict d’armes il mouru 

Par faute d’estre secouru.”} 





* A doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, being that grievous sins are visited by tem- 
poral punishment after the guilt is forgiven, and the penances in the early ages being very 
long and severe, the indulgences of the middle ages and of modern times are applied to 


the remission of these severe canonical penances, 


Truth obliges us to add that no Roman 


Catholic priest, bishop, or pope, arrogates to himself the power of allowing even an 


em 


r to deliberately commit the smallest sin in the catalogue. 


+ Histoire Littéraire dela France au Quatorziéme Siécle; par Victor le Clerc.” 


Paris: Michel Levy Freres, 

t “At the battle of Poitiers, 
Among many good chevaliers 
Dying; more’s the pity. 

* os 


His name Eustache de Ribemont, 
In arms was ready and skilful, 
Lord of Pouques and of Neuville, 


There are no accents in the original. 


Who when this day arrived, 

In that redoubtable fight, 

Mounted on a powerful steed, 
Bearing the arms of Melun, 

At which passage of arms he perished 
For want of being succoured.” 
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The shame and loss incurred at 
Poitiers, the captivity of the noble- 
minded King, and the low condition 
to which the kingdom was brought 
by the roving and plundering bands 
excited the deep pity of forei 
writers : witness the lament of the 
great Petrarch. 


“ Remark what is passing round you! 
Between England and France—extermi- 
nating war: between the two Kings—nei- 
ther Christ nor Mary but Bellona and 
Mars, Vainly have the weapons of war 
lost their edge, their iron souls will not 
bend. None in our own times, none before 
our times, would have believed it. The 
more powerful of these two kings has 
been led away prisoner by him who is far 
weaker. Still nothing is concluded, for the 
eldest son of the captive King has not laid 
down hisarms. The cry of battle resounds 
anew; the royal armies threaten each other, 
and Christian blood shall again be shed on 
both sides.” 


This brave King John was a lover 
of literature. While still young he 
expended no trifling amount of 
money in purchasing such MSs. as 
attracted his notice. We find in 
1349, Thomas de Maubeuge, book- 
seller of Paris, selling him a “ Ro- 


mance of Morality on the Bible” for 
fourteen gold florins (£207). He had 
with him at Poitiers a copy of the 
“ Bible ornamented” now ere in 


the British Museum, and ng this 
inscription, “ Cest livre fust pris ove 
le roy de France a la bataille de Pe- 
ters.”"* It would appear, however, 
that the brave prince was not strong 
in Latin, though blessed with literary 
tastes. Being anxious to become ac- 
quainted with the Roman History of 
of Titus Livius, he employed the 
learned Benedictin, Pierre Bercheure, 
to translate into the French of the 
day that historic romance, “ which,” 
says the good Benedictin, “TI, al- 
though unworthy, have, not without 
much labour and sweat, translated 
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from the Latin into the Gallic tongue 
at the request of m Lord, John the 
renowned King of France.” 

In one of the earliest copies of this 
work is read the following introduc- 
tion:—“ This is the Romance (Rom- 
mans) of Titus Livius, and here first 
follows the prologue of the trans- 
lator. To the Prince of most Sove- 
reign excellence, John, by Divine 

ace, King of France, brother Pierre 
Tvchears, his lowly servant, at this 

resent, priest of St. Eloi at Paris 
eal all humble reverence and 
pein | 
he good student introduced into 
his translation several latinized words: 
it was a custom observed by the 
translators. These words came in 
time to be incorporated into the 
French tongue. 

The poor King while captive in 
England, made some purchases to 
while away his lonely hours, We 
learn from the accounts of his trea- 
surer that he purchased at Lincoln 
the Romance of Renart (the Fox) for 
four shillings and four pence, and just 
before his return to France, a Garin 
le Loheraint for a noble (6s. 8d.), 
and the Z’ournoiement de l Antechrist 
for ten sols (5d.) How came any 
sort of a book to be sold so cheap? 
John, though rash and injudicious in 
his public acts, was methodical in 
small matters. The names of the 
illuminators and the binders of his 
works, both in London and Paris, 
have been preserved in his account 
books ; and among them a binderess, 
so to say;—John of Montmartre, 
James, and Margaret were the names 
of these industrious flies in amber. 


THE GREAT BOOK-COLLECTOR CHARLES V. 


Charles V., surnamed the Wise, 
being of a weakly frame of body, 
took care to have the best genera 
procurable, to manage his wars, while 


*This book was taken with (ove for avec) the King of France at the battle of Poitiers. 
+ The term Romance or Romaunt at the beginning merely meant a subject in the bas- 
tard language spoken in Provence wherein the Latin (Roman) roots prevailed. In time 
it came to distinguish a history or story written in the French tongue from a similar work 


in Latin. 


t Garin le Loherain. is the oldest romance written in French. The Author, whose 
name we have not been able to discover, lived in the middle of the twelfthcentury. His 


hero, Garin le Loherain or Lorrans, was duke of Metz and Brabant. 


The author made 


him and his relatives contemporaries of Pepin and Charles Martel, and related their sur- 
prising adventures with great earnestness, In histories of Lorraine the romance is sup- 


posed to preserve some veritable facts. 
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he applied himself to the intimate 
study of the Belles Lettres and poli- 
tics. We are told that there were 
only twenty volumes in the Royal 
Library at his accession, but this cir- 
cumstance and the literary tastes of 
his father do not harmonize. Frois- 
sart thus makes honourable mention 
of this royal patron of his:— 


* Charles le noble roy de France 
Grans biens me fist en mon enfance.”* 


In Charles's education and mode of 
spending his time, religion had much 
todo. He read through the written 
Bible of his day once every year. At 
6 or 7, A.M. they brought him his 
breviary, and in company with his 
chaplain he read the office, and at 
8 he attended High Mass. In the 
evening he assisted at Vespers, and 
through the entire canonical year he 
scrupulously observed the various 
proper offices and devotions. 

aking much interest in the Latin 
tongue, he enjoyed a fine literary 
treat when listening to the Latin 
oration of Petrarch, sent as ambas- 
sador to Paris in 1360 to demand the 
hand of the young princess, his 
sister, for the son of Galeaz Visconti. 
He was then Dauphin, and much 
more conversant with the Bible than 
with the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
The Italian poet made frequent quo- 
tations from the classic fictions and 
poems in his speech, and when allud- 
ing to the late and present troubles 
in France, he more than once men- 
tioned the Goddess Fortune. 


“The Dauphin who had never read the 
fine verses of Dante on this absolute queen 
of empires, said to Pierre Bercheure, that 
he would be glad to hear from his friend 
after dinner something concerning the per- 
sonage he had been speaking about. The 
orator being informed of his wish, prepared 
for the conference with the intention of 
explaining that Fortune was a mere word, 
a simple ornament of style, and that it 
need not be considered a mysterious power 
charged with the government of -human 
concerns. He avowed that it required 
some courage to set himself up in opposition 
to common opinion, The king who was 
nearly as much interested in the question as 
the dauphin, had his attention so distracted 
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after dinner by some subjects not of a lite- 
rary character, that notwithstanding the 
signs made to him and the words addressed 
to him in a low tone by the dauphin, the 
time went by without any explanation, and 
the conscience of the young prince was left 
uneasy. In this scene which is not without 
instruction, Charles figured as the man of 
the Church, and Petrarch as the man of 
the world.” +t 


Petrarch though a Canon, and 
having a brother a Carthusian monk, 
and entertaining a pure Platonic love 
for Laura, was by no means as 
strictly religious or as strictly conti- 
nent as Sir Charles Grandison. 


TRANSLATIONS ENCOURAGED. 


Among the 900 volumes added by 
Charles to the library left by his fa- 
ther, were traxslations of some of the 
chivalric romances, as well as of the 
classic authors of antiquity. Up to 
his time there were few works to be 
found in the Royal Library except 
Latin Bibles, Latin offices, and dry 
treatises in the same language on 
medicine, husbandry, &c. rench 
versions of the Latin treatises of 
Petrarch were among the new addi- 
tions. Raoul de Presles, the trans- 
lator of the “City of God” by St. 
Augustine, was allowed 400 livres 
(say £20) per annum, payable in four 
instalments, till the work would be 
completed. The translation of Livy 
was progressing. Jacques Bauchant 
translated Seneca, Simon de Flesdin 
Valerius Maximus, and scholars 
whose names have not been pre- 
served made versions of Sallust, Sue- 
tonius, and Cicero. Evrart de Conti 
made a version of the “ Problems of 
Aristotle,” and Nicholas Oresme of 
the “ Polities” of the same writer, 
but both from Latin versions. 


BOOKS LENT, AND JEWS ALLOWED TO LIVE, 


Very little was done in original 
composition in the native tongue, 
ae. on the subject of education, 
the King being anxious about the 
up of his own children. 
after the instruction 


well bringin 
He even looke 











* Charles, the noble King of France, 
Did much for me in my childhood. 


+ Victor le Clerc as already quoted. 


The work is supplemented by a treatise of Ernest 
Renan’s on the state of the Fine Arts of the fourteenth century, 
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of the mere serfs, the “ Good Shep- 
herd” by Jean de Brie (name as- 
sumed) and the “ Wood-ranger” by 
Guillaume Taillevent (Cut-wind), 
being composed expressly for their 
use. He made a right royal use of 
his library, by lending his books to 
all who seemed likely to make use of 
them. To Philip de Maizieres “he 
lent during his life a most beautiful 
Psalter, which had been presented to 
himself at Nogent le Roi. It hada 
fair white cover (chemise) and two 
silver clasps.” He frequently lent 
books to the princes, and princesses, 
and nobles of the court, and the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne. “To Master 
Peter who came from Montpelier 
along with Master John the good 
physician,” he lent the book of sur- 

ery by Lanfranc. To the Bailie of 
Gooes he lent the “ Coutumier de 
Normandie,”* to the college founded 
in Paris in 1370 by Master Gervaise 
Chrestien a standard book of ethics 
with a gloss. Some noblemen pre- 
sented copies of rare books to the 
Bibliothéque Royale, and exchanges 
occurred, as in the instance of the 
Sieur de Harcourt, who gave the 
“Pilgrimage of Human Life” for 
the “ Romance of Meliadus.” Charles 
was endowed with a mild Christian 
spirit as well as strong literary taste ; 
so we do not wonder at the tenor of 
the following ordinance respecting 
the Jews, his father havin need 
that they should not be obliged to 
attend Christian services. 


“To the Provost of Paris and to all other 
Justices and Officers of the kingdom pre- 
sent and tocome. . . . Of these pri- 
vileges (recited) and of each of them, let 
the said Jews, and Jewesses, and every one 
of them enjoy and peaceably use, without 
molesting, troubling, or injuring them in 
any way, or suffering them to be molested, 
troubled, or injured in any manner, in body 
or goods, but the contrary.” 


The Jews were tolerated, but the 
librarians, copiers, binders, and parch- 
ment-makers of the University of 
Paris, and Cahors, and Angers were 






law of the country. 
¢ Old table of French money. 
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privileged mortals; they were ex- 
empt from going on the night-watch, 
and other disagreeable duties. 

We find theatrical performances 
appreciated by the Wise King Charles. 
In 1367 he witnessed the enacting of 
a mystery at Rouen, and was so well 
pleased that he gave the performers 
200 golden francs.t In 1378, between 
the services of a banquet given in the 
palace in honour of the emperor 
Charles IV., his dramatic servants 
exhibited in succession at the bottom 
of the great dining-hall, Godfrey of 
Bouillon embarking for the holy war, 
with Peter the Hermit at the prow ; 
the assault and capture of the Holy 
City, &c., the only words spoken 
being the summons to prayer by the 
Muezzin. Imagine the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation ef Lud’s Town sus- 
pending the use of knife, and fork, 
and glass, say four times during a 
civic feast, to enjoy the landing at 
Balaclava, the fight of Inkerman, the 
taking of the Malakoff, and the other 
incidents of the siege of Sebastopol. 


A GOOD END TO A GOOD REIGN. 


The death of this wise and good 
prince was worthy of his life. He 
bade the Bishop of Paris to place on 
the table before him the Crown of 
Thorns, and the Abbe Saint Denis to 
put that of the coronation under his 
feet; and, according to Christine, 
daughter of Thomas of Bologna, he 
uttered these words :— 


“O thorny crown, thou seemest all 
studded with bloody points, but thou art 
in truth our sweetest solace, and the diadem 
of our salvation. And thou, O crown of 
France, precious for the mystery of justice 
thou containest and bearest in thee, how 
undesirable art thou from the labour, the 
anguish, the pains of heart, and of body, 
and of mind, and the soul’s perils whose 
weight you lay on us! Whoever could 
behold things as they really are, would 
rather see you dragged in the mud than 
placed on his head. Depart my friends, 
pray for me, and leave me alone that my 
travail may end in peace!” 


A livre was worth about 93d. sterling. An Ecu or 


crown was worth 3 livres, a livre 20 sols or sous, and a sol 12 deniers; this last imaginary 
coin being about 2d. in value, State exigencies in the time of Philip the Fair and other 


kings caused great difference in the yalue of these pieces, 


COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS A ROYAL FASHION. 


His unhappy son and successor, 
Charles VL., showed some apprecia- 
tion of letters during the intervals of 
his mental affliction, and was ready 
to lend and bestow books from the 
royal library. The bishop of Senez 
composed for him in Latin the “Moral 
Mirror of Kings.” Together with 
this, he had at command the book 
which Vincent de Beauvais had com- 

d for the children of noble fami- 
ies by order of Saint Louis, and the 
instructions intended for Philip the 
Fair by Gilles de Rome. The old 
Breton romances of the “Quest of 
the San Graal,” “Lancelot of the 
Lake,” and “Sir Tristan” were among 
his favourite hand-books. In 1392, 
the same year in which his malady 
first displayed itself, he presented 
the “Voyages of Mandeville”* to 
his favoured physician, Gervais Chres- 
tien. 

One of the literary curiosities of 
the reign of Charles VI. is the cor- 
respondence of himself and the great 
Tamerlane. A missionary, Francis 
by name, brought Tamerlane’s letter, 
written in the most flowery of Persian 
characters, and addressing the King 
as Redifransa (Roi de France). Other 
letters were brought by the mission- 
aries to Genoa and Venice, the chief 
object of all being to establish com- 
merce on a stable foundation. The 
great Tartar chief boasted of a victory 
over Bajazet, and the Latin reply 
sent by Charles congratulated him 
thereon, and showed good reasons 
why sovereigns differing in faith 
should live on friendly terms with 
each other, thus promoting the general 
interests of their subjects. 

The library as may be supposed 
was not well minded during the poor 
King’s insane periods. is uncle, 
the Duke of Anjou, making an ex- 
cursion into Italy in search of a king- 
dom took away with him the “ Ovid 
Moralized” by Philip de Vitri, the 
translations of Cassian and Valerius 
Maximus, of Solinus, and of the “ City 
of God,” the “Lives of the Fathers,” 
and the “Instructions for Princes” 
by Gilles of Rome already mentioned. 
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The Duke of Berri, another uncle 
of Charles, united in himself a taste 
for reliquaries, mosaics, pictures, and 
precious stones joined to a relish for 
profusion in his entertainments, and 
supplemented both inclinations by a 
passion for books. Every Sunday, 
three oxen, thirty sheep, twenty-eight 
dozen of partridges, and rabbits in 
proportion, were sacrificed and con- 
sumed within his hétel. He is better 
remembered however by the number 
of MSS. which he collected into his 
chateau of Vincestre (Vincennes ?) 
which he built in 1400, and which 
was destroyed in an outbreak in 1411. 

There were collected the “‘ Destruc- 
tion of Troy the Great” (grant in the 
French of the time), purchased for 32 
livres ; “ Lancelot of the Lake,” 125 
livres; Translation of Livy, 1501. ; 
a fine French Bible, 3001. ; the “ Mo- 
ral Mirror of Princes,” by Vincent de 
Beauvais, 3751. ; 2 copies of Valerius 
Maximus, translated, and many copies 
of Boccacio’s “Lives of Celebrated 
Men and Women,” translated by 
Laurens de Premierfaict. One copy 
of this work was presented to the 
Duke by the Bishop of Chartres, the 
translation being made, not from the 
Florentine, as Laurens acknowledges, 
“not being very conversant with the 
tongue.” He took the Latin version 
of Antonio d’Arezzo as his subject. 
There are still preserved in the Royal 
Library, Paris, a richly ornamented 
French Bible, and a copy of Ber- 
cheure’s Livy already mentioned, 
relics of the great library of this 
prince, and possessing his auto ae 

e kept a staff of writers and illu- 
minators in pay, and when subjects 
were scarce, he borrowed books from 
the monasteries, often forgetting to 
return them till the poor lenders 
were sadly annoyed. Here is a me- 
morandum made by his secretary, J. 
Flamel, apropos to the loan of a 
Latin “Chronicle of France” :— 


“Which book, my said Lord of Berri 
borrowed from the Church of Saint Denis 
to show to the emperor, and also to be 
copied, and ordered (voult, willed) in his 
last (derrains) hours (to be returned ?) as 
is related by Robinet and also by the con- 
fessor of the said lord, who says that my 


* This wonderful traveller left his home at St. Alban’s in 1822 and did not return till 


1356. 
we find 


He died at Liege 1872. His travels in 4to were first published in 1568. Here 
his MSS. already translated into French and in the hands of the learned folk in 


France. (Was Charles's book a mere copy of the English MSS, 7) 
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lord said to him that it should be restored 
to the said church.” 


A very tardy restitution—the em- 
ror was in Paris in 1378, and the 
uke did not die till 1416. The sage 
and good Charles, much as he loved 
his MSS., presented some to his 
brother of Berri, among others “ The 
Siege of Troy,” in prose, “Chess 
Moralized,” and “ Les Miracles de 
Nétre Dame.” The learned widow 
Christine of Pisa, many of whose 
works he purchased, was puzzled to 
find eulogiums worthy of her patron. 
She ascribed to him “ mild and hu- 
mane affability without haughtiness 
of pride, benignity of speech, and a 
great love of his king and hiscountry.” 
Charles’s third brother, Philip the 
Bold, was another remarkable collec- 
tor of books. In the inventory of 
the “ Romance books of the late lord, 
Monseigneur Philip the Bold, which 
Master Richard le Conte his barber 


had in care at Paris, 1404,” there 
were few books to be found except 

rayer-books, fabliaux, virelays,* and 
Fal ads, as well as in the library of 
his wife es de Male, heiress 


of Flanders who died in 1405. How- 
ever he had purchased books of a 
graver character than the virelays or 
the fabliaux. A copy of Livy illu- 
minated with gold and figures had 
been purchased by him from the 
Rapondes, Lombards settled in Paris, 
for 500 livres, the “ Proprietaire des 
Choses” (Owner of Things, God 1), 
for 400 crowns of gold ; the “ Golden 
Legend,” for 500 crowns ; an orna- 
mented French Bible, for 600 crowns 
—this last emblazoned with the 


i arms. 

hilip the Bold encouraged the 
actors as well as the writers, and 
copiers, and illuminators. The Ar- 
chives of Lille have preserved this 
receipt, dated 17th July, 1400— 


“Know all men that Joose the piper, 
menestrel of our dread lord, Monseigneur 
the Duke of Burgundy, acknowledges to 
have had, and to have received from the 
said lord, by the hands of Jacques de 
Brouckere, the sum of forty livres Flemish 
money, for the terms of Christmas and St. 


John last passed.” 
Under the term Menestrels were 
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comprised players on instruments, 
singers, conjurors, dancers, ture- 
masters, performers in dramatic 
ieces, reciters, poets, improvisatores, 


c. 

Louis of Orleans, son of Charles the 
Sage, was equally zealous in the cause 
of literature. Im 1380 he gave to 
Etienne (Stephen) de Chaumont, doc- 
tor in theology, seventy crowns of 
gold for labouring at a translation of 
the Bible, “ commenced under the 
late King John whom may God 
assoyl!” The translating and copy- 
ing of this Bible was a work of labour 
and time ; for on the 5th of January, 
1397, the Duke furnished other twenty 
crowns to Simon Domont, “master in 
arts, and student in theology, to labour 
in the translation and exposition of 
the same Bible in French, commenced 
under the late King John whom God 
absolve!” In the month of April, 
1398, the work was not finished, for 
we find in that month, nine scholars 
at the translation, their little bill on 
that occasion amounting to 202 livres, 
10 sols Tournois. A significant item 
of the court-and-treasury relations of 
the era on which we are employed 
was the necessity in which Duke 
Louis found himself, to issue for the 
second time his orders that payment 
of 500 golden franes be made to “ his 
beloved and feal councillor and mas- 
ter of his hotel, Eustace des Champs, 
for his agreeable services as poet,” &c. 

In that generally unlettered and 
rough-spoken —_ such a sweetly 
toned and richly coloured portrait as 
the following drawn by the skilful 
hands of the lettered widow, Chris- 
tine, must have afforded much plea- 
sure to the princely sitter and his 
friends. She limns to 


“Tn his noble court, at this day the re- 
fuge of the chivalry of France, finely formed 
in body, of sweet and pleasing countenance, 
and graceful in his movements. His rich 
and well-fitting garments become him; he 
sits his horse gracefully, dances well, plays 
in courteous style, smiles sweetly, and en- 
tertains the ladies of the court most politely. 
Among other graces none surpass him in 
speech naturally adorned by rhetoric. For 
as there are frequently held before him con- 
sultations of sage doctors and solemn clerks, 
so at council and elsewhere where many 
cases of divers things are proposed, and set 


* Short and lively pieces in verse, taking their name from the old town of Vize in 


Normandy. 
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in precise terms, his memory and eloquence 
are wonderful to witness. For there is no 
proposition however strange, which in his 
response, he fails to repeat in order from 
point to point, and to every one he replies 
so well and so spiritedly, that it seems as if 
for a long time he had studied the subject. 
And this I have seen with my own eyes 
(yeulx) when I had any request to make of 
speech with him, which of his grace he never 
denied me. More than an hour have I 
often been in his presence, and have taken 
great pleasure in beholding his countenance, 
and seeing how agreeably he expedited each 
business, every one taken in his order, and 
myself the same, when my turn came to be 
called, and my request to be granted.” 


This accomplished prince composed 
ballads, and looked well to the edu- 
cation of his children. 

Those readers who have followed 
our explorations so far will have rea- 
son to be surprised at the following 
assertions of Boccacio in the dedica- 
tion of his “ Fortunes of Illustrious 
Men” to his friend Mainardo de 
Cavalcanti :— 


“Should I dedicate my book’ to these 
kings of France, to whom their ancestors 
have pointed out that it is not only an ugly 
thing for kings to be philosophers, but it is 
a disgrace to royal majesty to be acquainted 
with the shape of the letters! To suchgreat 
men who condemn in kings that which en- 
nobles serfs, I will (ne veulx) not present 
my work.” 


This poor fourteenth century is dis- 
tinguished beyond all others by the 

roduction of one lawyer, Yves de 

aermartin, whose name is inscribed 
among the saints of the church. Let 
the Breton Celts exult ! 


BATILES BETWEEN THE CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC. 


Notwithstanding the encourage- 
ment which we have seen given to 
people of letters by the court, the 
nobility felt but moderate interest in 
the progress of knowledge, and the 
few who took pen in hand at all, 
never aspired beyond a virelay or a 
ballad. Very few original works 
were produced by the scholars whom 
princes delighted to honour. Trans- 
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lations and little else but translations 
were achieved. These were however 
agood preparation. In making them 
something of the precision and com- 
pact tissue, and skilful construction 
of the classic tongues was imparted 
to the native language, hitherto un- 
subjected to the discipline of gram- 
mar. Original writers later in time, 
were thus spared the trouble of form- 
ing the vehicle through which to ex- 
press their ideas ; as well as the pre- 
vious arranging of these ideas in a 
suitable and effective form. Latin, 
as the only vehicle through which men 
of letters were accustomed to com- 
municate their thoughts to each other, 
was well understood, but familiarity 
led to the taking of liberties with the 
construction which would havethrown 
Virgil or Horace into convulsions. 
Listen to the railing verses addressed 
to Philip the Fair— 


“Rex inconsultus, stultus, quamvis sit 
adultus ; 
His cedit, penitus credit, quasi servus 
obedit ; 
Credit ventosis, verbosis, mente dolosis. 


Si diligeres magis Ecclesi res, 
Ac regeres te per proceres, firmus re- 
maneres,”* 


The nobles who did not love the 
trouble of learning Latin, and yet 
were desirous of reading, or hearing 
something read in the vulgar tongue, 
had few subjects to fix their attention, 
if we except the light literature of 
the rondelays,t virelays, and chivalric 
romances. The aes well versed 
in classic studies looked on this line 
of reading with much disfavour, and 
did what they could to turn the at- 
tention of the romance readers into a 
more edifying channel. The author 
of the “Dream of the Aged Pilgrim” 
thus addressed the young monarch, 
Charles VI. on the subject. 


“You ought to take delight in reading 
or hearing the ancient histories for your 
amusement. You should abstain from those 
books and romances, which are filled with 
lies, and attract the reader to what is im- 
possible, foolish, vain, and sinful, as the 


* “A king ill advised, foolish, although adult; to these (evil councillors) he yields, 
thoroughly trusts them, as a slave obey? them; he confides in the windy, wordy, and 


designing in intent. 


But if thou rather affect the interests of the Church, and 


regulatest thyself by (the counsel of thy) nobles, thou shalt remain secure.” 


+ The Rondeau consisted of verses of thirteen lines each, 


There were only two rhymes 


in the whole, and the arrangement was rather complicated. 
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lying book of the ‘Vow of the Peacock’ 
some time since composed by a light com- 
panion, a reciter of chansons and virelays, 
who belonged to the town of Avaines. The 
valour of King Arthur was great, but the 
history of him and his is so filled with in- 
ventions that it must remain suspicious. 
You ought, often to read the beautiful and 
true history of the most valiant Duke God- 
frey of Bouillon, and the translations from 
the ancient authors by Nichole Oresme, 
Pierre Bercheure, and Jean de Meun.” 


In the classic tragedies of Racine 
and Corneille, the personages were 
really not Grecks or Romans, but 
Frenchmen arrayed in their costumes. 
The early translators acted on the 
same principle as the late dramatists. 
In making their versions they were 
influenced by the taste of the higher 
classes, and sometimes the sense of 
the original was not truly given. 


A DIARY KEPT UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


The frightful ravages caused by 
the great pestilence and the interior 
disturbances attending on the long 
malady of Charles VI., and the pre- 
sence of the English foe in the coun- 
try, left little leisure or inclination 
among the nobility for the cultivation 
of letters from about the middle of 
this century. Indeed the mere teach- 
ing to read was suspended both ‘in 
castle and cabin, from the entry of 
the plague-scourge into the country. 
There has been preserved by chance 
a document written at the time when 
the pillaging bands, the routiers, laid 
every place and every one under con- 
tribution. 


“Tt is the cry of distress of one of these, 
the wretched Hugo, prior of Brailet in the 
parish of Domats, and deaconry of Court- 
enai in the diocese of Sens, recounting in 
Latin with more naiveté than correctness, 
how on the eve of All Saints the preceding 
year, while the English, now masters of 
Chantecocq (Cockcrow), were pillaging the 
country, he along with some other fugitives, 
had constructed a hut in the wood of the 
lord of Villebéon, after having escaped from 
these wretches under the guardianship of 
God and the Blessed Virgin, in the dark 
night, half naked, being reduced to a coat 
and a hood for his entire clothing. He 
crossed a lake in the bitter cold of Decem- 
ber’ and gained the town of Sens, where he 
got refuge with a relation of his, a clerk. 
But a letter from the plunderers arrived 
there, and he was informed that his priory 
would be burned if he did not return with 
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the safeguard which they sent. He re- 
turned home, and purchased from the cap- 
tain of the routiers a truce for four months, 
viz., from the feast of the Chair of St. 
Peter to the festival of St. John the Baptist. 
Labour and money thrown away! A 
French party took the captain prisoner, and 
laid their hands unwittingly on the prior 
himself. They were at first ignorant of his 
dignity, but after plundering him, they ac- 
knowledged their mistake, and set him at 
liberty. Installed in his house they drank 
four casks (queues, each 432 bottles) of 
wine, removed his oats, took away his 
horses, relieved him of his ready money at 
two separate times, and made merry on the 
festivals of Easter, and of St. John, and of 
SS. Peter and Paul at the expense of his 
pigeon house, 

‘**So far,’ wrote the excellent man, ‘my 
life has been spared, but if I do not wish to 
lose thirty acres of good wheat, I must ne- 
gociate anew with them for fear of a greater 
evil, and so the last devil will be worse than 
the first. 

“*Written behind our grange on Thurs- 
day, the feast of St. Martin in the year 1359. 
I dare not write anywhere else. Beholdif 
there be any sorrow equal to my sorrow, 
you who dwell in cities and in castles! 
Adieu. Hugonis.’ 

“Let us bewail this excellent man, and 
thank him for having the thought to relate 
to us from behind his grange, his own mis- 
fortunes and those of his times. When the 
clergy themselves were not spared, how 
much must the poor vileins have suffered !” 


PARIS COLLEGES AND THEIR PATRONS. 


During such a period of troubles the 
founding of colleges in the capital and 
in the provinces, would seem the last 
thing to be expected; yet it would 
require a page or so of the MAGAZINE 
to particularize all that were estab- 
lished during the disastrous events of 
the fourteenth century. Towards the 
end of the sixteenth century a Vene- 
tian ambassador declared that the 
University of Paris held at the time 
thirty thousand students, in a word, 
more than all the universities of Italy 
taken together. How a great number 
of these contrived to live is not easy 
to explain, for they were no better 

rovided for than poor scholars in 

rish schools in last century and the 
beginning of this—much worse would 
be a more correct expression, as a 
single Irish student had about a score 
of farmers’ houses to look to for sup- 
port. The citizens of our days are 
perhaps not much inferior in charit- 
able feelings to those who are resting 
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in the narrow house for four centu- 
ries. They are as ready to subscribe 
lists, and to lay down notes and gold 
coins on silver or pewter plates, held 
by well dressed men at church doors, 
but would they personally attend to 
the wants of poor university students 
as did the gentry, and clergy, and 
bourgeoisie, of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in towns and cities ? 
We do not pause for a reply. Anchier 
Pantaléon, nephew of Pope Urban 
IV., and afterwards cardinal, would 
relate how with other fellow-students 
he often carried home pieces of cheap 
meat from the market, while passing 
through his poor-scholar phase. 


“Whatever the inconvenience and even 
the danger of transforming nearly the half 
of a great city into a school, testimonies are 
not wanting of the powerful attraction of 
this vast noviciate, where human reason ex- 
hausted itself in efforts, which effected little, 
but promised much. The whole Latin 
Mountain was as a second native home for 
the candidates of science. These narrow 
streets, these high houses with their vaulted 
casements, their dark and damp courts, their 
halls strewed with straw, were never effaced 
from their memories in after-life. When 
the fellow-students met afterwards in Rome 
or Jerusalem, or in those battle-fields where 
French and English contended, they would 
say We have been together in Garlandia, 
(La Rue-Galande?). They would call to 
mind how often they had made the ears of 
the watchmen tingle with the threats, ‘Go 
to the Clos-Bruneau, and you will find 
somebody to speak to you.’ 

“ We cannot at this day visit the so fast 
disappearing relics without a certain re- 
spect —the old quarter of the Mountain, the 
locality of the altogether-destroyed col- 
leges, and the last remaining relics of the 
others,—the Petit Pont over which the 
schools made their way from Nétre Dame 
to Sainte Genevieve, the Rue Galande, 
the Rue de Fouarre, the Clos-Bruneau, the 
Rue Saint Hilaire. Lo the humble work- 
shops of intelligence and study, the obscure 
laboratories from which has issued modern 
society !” 


Among many illustrations of the 
active charity of the time the good- 
ness. of Stephen Vidé of Boissi, a 
canon of Laon, deserves mention. 
He, in his own name, and as executor 
of his uncle, who had been king’s 
clerk, founded in the street of the 
cemetery Saint-Andre, the College af 
Roissy, for the purpose undermen- 
tioned. 

“We wish in the sight of God, to make 
an alms to the poor scholars of our family, 
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who cannot otherwise support themselyes 
in their studies. If there are no poor of 
our family, let them be chosen from the 
village of Boissi or some neighbouring vil- 
lage, provided they are not noble, but low 
and poor people such. as we and our fore- 
fathers have been. In the case of failure 
of our own family and the people of the 
villages, let there be selected children of our 
parish, Saint-Andre des Arcs, in which my 
uncle and myself have advanced our con- 
dition and our fortune.” 


Jean de Dormans, Cardinal Bishup 
of Beauvais, Chancellor of France, 
founded the College Dormans-Beau- 
vais in the Clos-Bruneau in 1370. 
Monsieur Rollin, whose “ Universal 
History,” and “History of Rome,” and 
“ Essay on the Belles Lettres,” were 
dear to our grandfathers, was pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in this establish- 
ment, and a fellow director with 
Mons.Coffin. Crevier, whose “ Livy,” 
thescholars ofthe eighteenth century 
were betteracquainted with than we of 
the nineteenth, though a cold austere 
man would kindle up when the con- 
versation turned upon the learned and 
kind author of the “ Belles Lettres.” 
Boileau, the friend of Lafontaine, 
and author of the “ Lutrin” was edu- 
cated in this college, and it has had 
the good-fortune to endure to our 
days in a certain fashion. It was 
incorporated with the College Louis 
le Grand in 1764, April 7, and the 
name remains attached to one of the 
houses of that institution. 

No king could have a greater re- 
lish for money brought into his trea- 
sury by tax-collectors than Philip 
the Fair, yet he granted exemptions 
of large extent to students and pro- 
fessors. He protected Flemish and 
other foreign students. He ordered 
that they should not be required to 
give pledges to their landlords by 
way of security for the rent of their 
rooms. He decided that the officers 
of the university should not be mo- 
lested by the police or the watch. A 
letter of his is preserved in which he 
condemned the Chapter of Ndétre 
Dame for removing the Rector’s seal 
from the door of a canon-scholar 
who had died intestate. To crown 
his liberality he exonerated rector, 
syndic, treasurer, deans of faculty, 
gaat messengers, small messengers, 

ibrarians, &c., from some imposts 
strictly levied on other professions, 

A curious contest in the matter of 
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jurisdiction occurred in 1329. A 
clerkly student, Jean le Fourbeur, of 
the diocese of Meaux, having in con- 
travention of his vows, carried off a 
woman, the Bishop of Paris, Master 
Hugues de Besancon had him m- 
ea and fined 400 livres 

arisis for the crime. The Faculties 
(the heads of colleges) considering 
the Bishop had travelled out of his 
jurisdiction in the matter, publicly 
accused him for assuming their privi- 
leges, and insisted on the reimburse- 
ment of the fine. He refused; so 
complaint was made to the Pope, 
who obliged the Bishop to comply— 
a striking instance of the power 
vested in the ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions of the time. 


WRANGLERS OF THE DARK AGES. 


Under the title of the Seven Arts 
was included all the information to 
be obtained at that time in the uni- 
versities, and these acquisitions were 
denominated the TRIVIUM—gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and dialectics, and 
the QUADRIVIUM, comprising arith- 
metic, geometry, music, and astro- 
nomy. Theology, the science par 
excellence, was above and apart from 
this course. In this part of our 
essay, we shall only speak of the 
dialectics which, as then exercised, 
might have afforded occupation for 
an entire life. Dialectique originally 
implied conversation, from which it 
came afterwards in a more particular 
sense to embrace the analysis, and 
explanation of abstract terms. It 
was to words what logic was to 
ideas. In the schools it implied a 
sort of word-fence in which, using a 
logical form, the debater endeavoured 
to obtain a victory without troubling 
himself whether he had right on his 
side or not. The sciences of the 

uadrivium afforded matter for the 
dialectic expositions, all carried on in 
Latin, in viva voce discussions. 


“In these showy discourses which had 
the form of a sermon, with texts, divisions, 
and subdivisions, and perpetual citations 
from the Holy Scriptures, there was cer- 
tainly no place for eloquence, nor even for 
order and clearness. Clearness was out of 
the question among the fantasies of the 
language, Latin was asa living tongue of 
which every one disposed according to his 
wish, using unrestrained liberty of forging 
words at will. In_ these harjly jousts, no- 
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thing could resist our doctors; their disdain 
for grammar and ordinary forms of speech 
was sublime; so was their intrepidity in 
making the Latin say what it never said 
before. The French disputers were held in 
dread in negotiations and conferences. The 
Count Palatin Robert sympathized with 
that Pope, who would not agree to a certain 
decisive conference but on the condition 
that the doctors of Paris should not be al- 
lowed to take part in it. Count Rebert 
thus spoke to the Emperor Wenceslas :— 
‘Be on your guard in the interview pro- 
posed. There will be on the French side 
many able speakers; and as I fear you will 
have but few, as soon as they see they have 
no great resistance to meet, they will despise 
your Majesty.” 


PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS: LIFE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


One regulation of the colleges very 
strictly carried out, was the equal 
footing on which all the students 
were placed. In vain did the young 
nobles endeavour to distinguish them- 
selves by their dress from their fellow- 
students of lower rank. A French 
Pope, Urban V., once a professor in 
Paris, supported in different places 
as many as a thousand students, 
obliging them all to wear the same 
costume, and not only them, but the 
students of all great schools. The 
school dignitaries were obliged to 
conform to a similar regulation. By 
the great statute of 1366, it was 
enacted that all theologians, bache- 
lors of arts, &c., should wear the 
academic habit in deputations, public 
assemblies, &c. 

In this same statute the intention 
of placing all students on a level was 
strikingly manifested. What would 
our young noblemen of Trinity, or 
Oxford, or Cambridge say, if required 
to sit on the straw-covered floor when 
at their lessons, seats not being al- 
lowed for fear of cherishing pride in 
the disciples? So highly did the 
authorities esteem this lowly position 
that seats were forbidden in the later 
statute of 1452. 

The strictest justice in the exami- 
nations, in the distribution of the 
aoe and in the promotions, contri- 

uted no less to the confidence of fa- 
milies. Ferdinand, natural son of 
Jayme I., King of Arragon, had di- 
rectly obtained the licence and the 
trade of doctor in theology from 
ean d’Allen, Chancellor of Nétre 
Dame, in whose opinion examina- 
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tions were not invented for the sons 
of kings. The University in its 
wrath took the liberty of suspending 
the Chancellor from his functions, 
and creating another by its own pro- 
per authority. The dispute was sent 
to be settled before the Roman Court, 
and sent back more than once to 
have additional light thrown upon it. 
It is uncertain whether it was ever 
decided. 

Stoutly they continued to resist 
the encroachments of the Chancellors 
when they wished to pass some pets 
without the trouble of a severe exa- 
mination. They exerted themselves 
to such purpose as to get another 
Chancellor (that of St. Genevidve) 
appointed, and thus render the ad- 
verse power less redoubtable. In 
1363 they ignored the solicitations of 
their tried friend, Pope Urban V., in 
favour of a Franciscan friar at Ox- 
ford, whom he wished to associate to 
the faculty of theology of Paris. At 
a time when tax-collectors rather 
overdid than underdid their duty, 
they were strictly enjoined not to 
exact from the sizars of the Paris 
colleges, more than 4 sous per an- 
num, for their grass and straw. We 
are in ignorance of the use to which 
the poor scholars applied the first- 
mentioned article. 

It is not unpleasant to contemplate 
the mental activity that prevailed in 
the good city of Paris, while the 
country was groaning under the evils 
arising from the party wars and the 
encroachments of the English. The 
independence of the University, the 
liberality exhibited towards the pen- 
niless students, and their exemption 
from all taxes beyond the twopence 

r annum, are things calculated to 
eave a sweet odour afterthem. It is 
not easy for us, so far removed from the 
era, and imperfectly acquainted with 
the usages and institutions of the 
existing society, to imagine how a 
great portion of them must be em- 
ployed after their studies were com- 
pleted. After succeeding tothe vacant 
offices in the Church, and in the 
provinces of law-and medicine, and 
in the civil offices of the State, many 
must have found nothing better to do 
than teach the young nobility, and 
the young bourgeoisie, and generally 
the young children of Jacques Bon- 
homme through the provinces, the 
first elements of literature, com- 
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municated in the current hand of the 
day, the most current being sufficiently 
crabbed. We care not to consider 
too closely the fortunes of the still 
poor scholars, when no remunerative 
employment was ready forthem. We 
fancy an idle gentleman—idle against 
his inclinations—sitting by some 
friend’s fire of anight, and entertaining 
the assembled company with accounts 
of his college life, and of the dialectic 
trials of skill which took place in his 
time. How the amazed and puzzled 
faces became more puzzled as he 

uoted an instance altered from the 

reek, and related how Moustache 
said the Normans were all liars ; but 
Moustache himself was a Norman ; 
therefore he was a liar ;—therefore 
what he said was a lie ;—therefore 
the Normans were not liars ;—there- 
fore Moustache was not a liar ;—there- 
fore what he said was true ;—there- 
fore the Normans were liars ;—there- 
fore he was a liar, &c. We can 
further fancy the simple souls, when 
separating, expressing their wonder 
at the great knowledge of the 
collegian, but commiserating his de- 
solate condition. 


USE AND ABUSE OF PARCHMENT. 


While professing due regard and 
respect for the students of the four- 
teenth century, let not the industrious 
men who laboriously produced and 
reproduced copies of the famous 
literary relics of Greece and Rome, or 
the more modern works in theology, 
medicine, science, philosophy, ay, even 
the chivalric romances, not be for- 
gotten. 

The multipliers of books in the 
middle ages were not without bright 
examples in the palmy days of Greek 
and Roman literature. ermogenes 
got many copies made of Plato’s 

ialogues, and sold them near and 
far. Atticus—Cicero’s Atticus—did 
not think it beneath his dignity to 
keep oe copyists at work 
in his literary workshops, and to sell 
the works, when finished, through the 
cities and the armies of the empire. 
Ancient Rome in these days possessed 
twenty libraries where ks were 
sold, or lent to be copied, and every 
city through the empire had its 
libraries. Let the reader’s sympath 
be bestowed on the poor provincial, 
from the days of Augustus to those of 
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Fust and Guttenberg, having barely 
in his possession one or two Mss. of 
little account, while consumed with 
an inextinguishable thirst for acquir- 
ing book-lore. 

In the good old times with 
which we.are concerned, the ma- 
terial for receiving the sensible cha- 
racters was parchment—the fine calf 
skin, when procurable—that of the 
sheep and lamb, when the other ran 
short. From the close of the 13th 
century the market-place of this article 
was the great hall lent by the Reli- 
gious of the Mathurins to the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The sale of the 
parchment took place at stated times. 
The merchants, having assembled, 
gave notice of their arrival to the 
rector of the University, who at once 
sent a person to count the boxes, and 
four sworn judges of the article to 
pronounce on thequantity and quality. 
All being ready, the heads of colleges, 
professors, and some favoured in- 
dividuals high in the world of litera- 
ture, assembled, and for one entire 
day they had the pick and choice of 
the ware. Next day the parchment- 
sellers of the city and the public 
generally were admitted to the fotre 
des parchemins. ; 

The consumption of the article was 
considerable. We find that Duke of 
Orleans, already mentioned with hon- 
our, keeping four copyists continually 
employed, and purchasing on one 
occasion from the bookseller Etienne 
l’Angevin, five boxes of parchment at 
three francs per box, and -Paying 
eleven livres per box for cleaning an 
preparing the contents. 

Guilbert de Metz asserts that there 
were, about the year 1300, upwards of 
60,000 writers in Paris. The number 
is probably exaggerated, but we may 
from the statement get some idea of 
the activity exerted for the multipli- 
cation of the works in request at the 
time. Frauds in the parchinent trade 
occurred, but the University, the pro- 
tector of the literary labourers, had ar- 
ranged and put in force twelve string- 
ent rules to be observed by the dgalers, 
if they wished to escape punishment. 
Jopies of these were accessible to 
the manufacturers and dealers, and 

lainly ingrossed in the Gallic or 
Reem tongue for the purpos@ of 
being the more easily consulted, 

In 1415 for the first time, we find 
paper makers patronized by the heads 
VOL, LXIX.—NO,. COCCIX. 
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of the University, who then began to 
recommend the new material to 
“princes, counts, barons, chevaliers, 
selgneurs, and ecclesiastical and royal 
judges.” From the middle of the 
fifteenth century when the first 
printed books began to appear, dates 
the victory of paper over parchment. 

Some monks of every monastery 
were perpetually engaged copying. 
A scriptorium or writing room was 
set apart for them, and consecrated 
by prayer for the purpose. The inyo- 
cation ran thus :— 

“Deign, O Lord, to bless this seriptorium 
of thy servants, and all those who occupy 
it, in order that every thing they read or 
copy from the Divine Books may be faith- 
fully preserved in their intelligence and in 
their words.” 


According to a belief current among 
the single-minded men of the parch- 
ment and ink-horn, an imp called 
Titivillus employed himself every 
night and day collecting all the syl- 
lables left out by the monks in their 
chanting of the psalter, and in the 
morning generally had a sackful on 
his return to his hot home. How- 
ever there was acompensation. The 
guardian angel of every brother 
scribe was equally intent on making 
a store of all the careful transcripts 
done by him, and to present it before 
the JupGe at the poor labourer’s 
hour of need. Let us hope that in 
most cases, the store of the guardian 
angel much outweighed that of the 
imp. 


GROWTH OF LIBRARIES, 


In the abbeys of St. Benedict, of 
the Chartreux, of Cluny, and of the 
Premontres, they vied with each other 
in the production of copies of the 
Holy Scriptures and standard books 
of every kind, the transcribers of the 
profane classics being obliged to ob- 
tain a formal permission for their 
labour. In sending a young brother 
to one of the great schools of the 
time, the Abbot gave him a copy of 
the Bible, the “Scholastic History,” 
and the “ Book of the Sentences.” 

The women of the 14th century 
shared in the glory and utility of the 
good work, The voluminous works 
of Origen were copied by six young 
women, and many nunneries produced 
skilful copyists. A nun named Die- 
muet belonging to the Bavarian 
3 
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convent of Wessobrunn executed a 
surprising amount of work. She left 
to posterity the full list of all the 
works she had executed, and her 
grateful surviving friends had her 
monumental effigies sculptured on her 
tomb, holding the pen in her hand. 

The illustrious Gerson* was a great 
encourager of the good practice, and 
continually exhorted the universities 
and monasteries to prosecute the 
copyist’s labours. But he never 
ceased to enlarge on the necessity of 
selecting good parchment, and writing 
legibly with careful regard to punc- 
tuation, and avoidance of flourishes. 
It is probable that he spoke against 
the erasing of old writings and cover- 
ing the abraded surface with a new 
subject. The Count Palatine Nicho- 
las Geri, dean of Saint Victor in 
Mayence, on appointing six notaries 
public in 1358, engaged them by 
oath not to employ parchments al- 
ready inscribed. Had the regulation 
been earlier made, and strictly en- 
forced, how many more of the lite- 
rary treasures of antiquity would 
have been preserved for us ! 

The pensmen of Paris at that time 
ileted « high reputation. Guille- 
bert de Metz, the great eulogist of 
everything connected with the city, 
counted among its notabilities in 
1400, “Gobert the sovereign writer 
(escripvain), who composed the “ Art 
of writing (escripre) and making 
pens, and his disciples, who for their 
good writing were retained by princes 
as the young (juenne) Flamel by the 
Duke of Burgundy, Sicart by the 
Roy Richart d’ Engleterre, Guillemin 
by the Grand Master of odes, 
Crespy by the Duke of Orleans, 
Perrin by the Emperor Sigemundus 
of Rome,” &c. 

In the catalogue of a library be- 

ueathed in 1227 by the Cardinal 
Gualo Bicchieri to the monastery of 
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Saint Andre de Verceil, distinction 
was made of the various styles, such 
as the antique or Roman, the English, 
the Lombard, that of Bologna; that 
of Arezzo, but in chief, the workman- 
ship of the Paris copyists. 

The renown acquired by these 
scriveners was in a great degree due 
to the care taken by the heads of 
universities and monasteries in the 
inspection of mss. A dealer or lender 
could not make an advantageous sale 
or loan unless his volume had ob- 
tained the, approval of some scholar 
of note for correctness. The Fran- 
ciscan Friar, Adam de Marsh (Ma- 
risco), fellow and friend of our Roger 
Bacon, in a letter written to their 
superior, William of Nottingham, 
then in France, reminds him that he 
has sent him the tract of Richard of 
Saint Victor on the Trinity, in order 
to have it corrected at Paris,—Corri- 
gendum Parisius.t 

There were bibliomaniacs in the 
fourteenth as well as the nineteenth 
century. The earlier looked to the 
quality of the parchment, the neat- 
ness of the hand, the glossy black hue 
of the ink, the richness of the illumi- 
nations, the splendour of the gilding, 
&c. Thus spoke Odofrede, the cele- 
brated lawyer, of the son of one of his 
friends : — 


“His father gave him the choice of 
studying at Paris or Bologna on an allow- 
ance of 100 livres the year(!). He pre- 
ferred Paris, and there he embabouined his 
manuscripts with letters of gold, and bought 
a new pair of shoes every Saturday. He is 
ruined.”"—And no great wonder on 100 
shillings a year. 


The rubrics or red letters, and red 
lines in the rituals and other books of 
the time, were put in with vermillion; 
diphthongs and the dots over the letter 
i began to be used. Our apostrophe 
over the line was represented by a 


* Jean Charlier (1363-1429), surnamed Gerson from the place of his birth, a village 


fn the diocese of Rheims, was one of the most learned and able churchmen of the 14th 
century. He filled the office of canon and chancellor of Paris, He presided at a 
conference where the assassination of the Duke of Orleans by the Duke of Burgundy’s 
orders was openly condemned, and he distinguished himself by his speeches at the Council 
of Constance, Not daring to return to Paris on account of the resentment of the Duke 
of Burgundy, he went into Germany, disguised as a pilgrim, and after some stay in that 
country, he proceeded to a convent in Lyéns, where his brother was prior, His works 
published in Holland in 1706 in five folio volumes, embrace dogma, discipline, morality 
and piety, and a miscellany, Though considered the most eminent scholar of his day, 
he condescended to the drudgery of teaching a common school, He was distinguished by 
great piety and purity of morals, 
¢ The w in this last word should be é. 
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dot underneath, but punctuation was 
not strictly observed, and improve- 
ment would not be amiss in the or- 
thography. This was particularly 
the case in native productions. 
French literature was not yet deve- 
loped, and the spelling was left pretty 
much at the writer's discretion. 

The art of printing was not disco- 
vered a day too soon, for with the use 
of paper was perfected a deplorable 
system of negligence and confusion. 
Words would be reduced to single 
syllables,—even single letters; the 
contractions used by stfdents in tak- 
ing notes made their writing veritable 
shorthand indecipherable by any but 
the individual writers. 

There was a venerable Joe current 
at the time illustrative of these re- 
marks. A bishop, writing in a hurry 
to a brother bishop, and on be- 
half of a certain clerk, and intending 
to present the following request,— 
Otto, by the grace of God, prays your 
clemency that it may deign to con- 
vert this clericus into a true Domi- 
nus,*—couched it in these abbrevia- 
tions:— 

“ Otto, Di gr., rogt vam clam, ut vlit ist 
cleum evertere in vum dum.” 


The gentleman to whom the mis- 
sive was addressed, handing it to his 
secretary, he read out to the dismay 
of postulant, and patron, and all the 
company. 

“Otto, Dei gram, rogat vestram clam, 
ut velit istum clericum convertere in vivum 
Diabolum!” 


In many cases the copiers must 
have been men of gross tastes and 
ideas, and anxious only to get to the 
end of the work, when they would 
express their comfort, and anticipa- 
tion of rest and dissipation by such 
egregious verses as the following:— 
“Quod scripsi scripsi; penitet si male 

scripsi. 

Explicit hic totum; pro pena (penna) da 

mihi potum. 

Detur pro pena scriptoria pulchra puella: 

Explicit, expliciat; Ludere Scriptor 
eat!” 
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HOW BOOKS WERE BOUGHT AND BORROWED. 


The earliest book-shops were the 
monasteries. There, a person desirous 
of procuring any work, might be 
pretty sure of a correct text, owing 
to the cares and precautions before- 
mentioned. In time books came to 
be sold by laymen in shops through 
the city, but the direct vendors were 
only sellers on commission. 3d. to the 
shilling, the Rector of College or 
University was the proprietor. By 
an oath did the Rector secure the 
agent’s good faith and loyalty in all 
transactions of buying or selling. 

** You swear that the books received by 
you shall be safely kept, exhibited, and sold 
in good faith. You swear that you will 
not deny them, nor conceal them, but that 
you will always expose them at proper 
time and place. Youswear thatif you are 
consulted on the selling price of one or 
more books, you will give in good faith, re- 
serving your proper commission, an estima- 
tion—i. e., such a sum as you would volun- 
tarily give on occasion. You swear that the 
price of the copy and the name of the vendor 
(the person sworn), if required, shall be 
placed in some part of the book exposed for 
sale.” 


The bookseller, after giving proofs 
of possessing sufficient learning, and 
procuring bail, was appointed to his 
office by a letter of the Rector. One 
of these letters, dated in 1354, and 
still extant, gave the holder a privi- 
lege to buy and sell books Parisius et 
alibi. Even after the invention of 
printing the booksellers continued 
for a period to be bound to the uni- 
versities. Our Parkers, and Mac- 
millans, and Hodges and Smiths, 
represent at a long distance these 
sworn librarians. 

The bail of a bookseller was about 
50 livres Parisiis. Each of the four 
chief booksellers had to find bail for 
200 livres. Many of the book-agents 
who flourished in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, were found to be 
the reverse of good men and true, 
and new and more stringent regula- 
tions were made, touching the good 











* Dignitary higher than mere clerk. 


A canon of this city, while delivering a lecture 
on life in Rome, made his audience laugh heartily by mentioning the title conferred on 





him by his Italian acquaintance—-“ Lord Thomas Smith,” 
t “ Otto, Dei gratia, rogat vestram clementiam, ut velit istum clericum convertere in 


verum dominum.” 


t “ What I’ve written I’ve written; I'm sorry if I have badly written. 


Here all ends ; 


in lieu of the pen give me a drink. Let the writer’s pen be exchanged for his sweetheart. 
It is ended; let it be ended, and let the writer go play!” 
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life, and = fame, and sufficient 
learning of these librarians, and in- 
sisting on the oaths to be taken, and 
the bail to be perfected. Yet it 
seems not to have been easy for 
the men of commission to play the 
rogue. They gave notice at once to 
the Rector when a Ms. was sold, and 
it was to him or his treasurer the 
net was paid, deducting the agent’s 
ee. 

One of the bookseller’s duties was 
to lend books to be transcribed on re- 
ceiving their value and the lending 
fee. If he considered the text not 
correct, he would send it to the Uni- 
versity beforehand to have the need- 
ful emendation made. 

Besides the sworn and bail-pro- 
ducing booksellers, there were some 
folk of little estimation who were 
allowed to keep stalls, but not to dis- 
pose of any work higher in value than 
10 sols. These folk of low degree 
were under the surveillance of four of 
the sworn men, and obliged to con- 
duct their commerce in the open air 
nec sub tecto (nor under cover). These 
poor fellows must have been rather 
worse off than the stall-keepers of 
our day. Mss. works not exceeding 
five pence in value were not very re- 
munerative, nor could the supply be 
very abundant. The sale of a work 
of any value was a ceremonious and 
imposing transaction; witness the 
following instrument executed by 
Geoffri de Saint Leger, “ librarian- 
clerk and qualified as such,” before 
solemn and public notaries in the year 
1332, and still preserved in the Col- 
lege of Laon, in Paris:— 

“‘T Geoffroi de Saint Leger, librarian- 
clerk, and qualified as such, acknowledge 
to have sold, ceded, quitted, and trans- 
ferred ;—sell, cede, quit, and transfer, under 
forfeiture of all and each of my goods and 
imprisonment of my body, a book intituled 
‘Speculum Historiale in Consuetudines 
Parisienses’ (Historical Picture of the Cus- 
toms of the Parisians), divided and bound 
in four volumes, and covered with red lea- 
ther, to the nobleman, Messire Gerard de 
Montagu, King’s advocate in Parliament, 
in consideration of the sum of forty livres 
Parisis, wherewith said librarian remains 
content, and avows himself well paid.” 


Some of the twenty-eight librarians ¥ 
of 1342 must have been slippery folk. 
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Stringent laws, enforced more than a 
few times, were necessary to prevent 
them from overcharging their cus- 
tomers, or selling valuable works 
without giving notice to the Rector. 
There was always a delay of four 
days in effecting a sale, in order to 
ascertain if the work were not needed 
by some members of the University. 

In 1344, two years after the enact- 
ing of some stringent regulations on 
the librarians, the duty of marking 
the price on the fly-leaf or some leaf 
being particudarly dwelt on, the Pht- 
lobiblion of Richard de Bury, bishop 
of Durham, appeared in England. We 
present the eulogium of this most 
worthy predecessor of the Dibdins, 
the Hebers, and Roxburgh-dukes of 
modern times, on the literary trea- 
sures of old Lutetia. 


“Oh, what a torrent of joy inundated 
our heart, every time that it was in our 
power to visit Paris, this Paradise of the 
world (paradisum mundi, Parisius)! Too 
short was the time passed there for our 
immense love! There are the libraries 
sweeter than all the perfumes of the world, 
—there the parterres where bloom innume- 
rable books,—theré the meadows of the 
Academia, the promenades of the peripate- 
tics, the heights of Parnassus, the portico of 
the Stoics, the reign of Aristotle the arbiter 
of art as of science, the unique oracle of the 
most excellent doctrine of this sublunary 
world! TherePtolomey and Genzachar(?) 
measure by figure and number the epicycle 
and the eccentricity of the planets. There 
Paul reveals mysteries, Dionysius sets in 
order, and distinguishes the hierarchies. 
There everything pertaining to grammar 
invented by Cadmus and the Pheenicians, 
is represented in Latin letters by the Virgin 
Carmente.* There opening our treasures, 
unstringing our purses, we scatter our 
money, and the priceless books seem to cost 
only a little sand and dust.” 


The good bishop had scattered his 
money to some purpose in Germany 
and Italy. His mode of proceeding 
may be guessed at from his favourite 
maxim—“ Never hesitate at a price 
unless you suspect deceit, or reserve 
your money for a greater occasion. 
When the object is truth, purchase, 
but sell not.” 

The guardians of works to be sold 
or lent were very careful to mark the 
profit which a librarian was allowed 
on each sale, or the tariff on loans. Fre- 


* The mother of Evander, who delivered prophesies on the Capitoline hill, before the 


days of Romulus. 
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quently a work consisted of so many 
phiets, and the sums demanded 
or lending the separate fascicult were 
specified. The dwraisons or pamph- 
lets of sixteen pages were called qua- 
terni; pamphlets of half that quan- 
tity, pecie. The few examples that 
follow will indicate the taxes on bor- 
rowed knowledge in the early part of 
the century. 

For the complete Commentary of 
St. Gregory on Je ob, containing a hun- 
dred pecie (S00 pages), 8 sols. For 
the homilies of the same saint in 
28 such portions, 18. deniers ($d.) 
The book of the sacraments of Hugh 
of Saint Victor, 24 pamphlets, 3 sols. 
The works of St. Augustin and 
St. Thomas were taxed somewhat 
higher; but on the whole, it is evi- 
dent that the high ruling powers of 
the University did not wish to exact 
a heavy toll on the highways of 
knowledge. In the memorandums 
of these transactions that have come 
down to us across five centuries, the 
times for which the works were lent 
are not specified. At the end of a 
year the deposit was lost, or the secu- 
rity sued. Contrary to the usage of 
modern circulating libraries, citizens 
were charged less than country folk. 
The reading of the pecia (8 page 
pamphlet) was one denier (,'zd.) in 
the city, 4d. outside. This was 
owing to the greater trouble of reco- 
vering the property from the extra- 
mural folk. 

In the century preceding the one 
under consideration, an archdeacon 
of Canterbury bequeathed all his 
theological books to the Chancellor of 
Nétre Dame de Paris, stipulating 
that the works should be lent gratis 
to the poor students. The ordinary 
proverb about the progress of charity 
was not established so early as the 
thirteenth century, or it had not 
made its way to Canterbury. 

Many of the lent books never re- 
turned notwithstanding the wise 
tule of exacting security. The ond 
Richard de Bury lamented both in 
sorrow and anger, howstudents would 
leave their books in pledge with ta- 
vern-keepers and usurers, like the old 
Convennole,Petrarch’s tutor, who lost 
in this way the “ Treatise on Glory,” 
by Cicero. It is not difficult to image 
the gloom that o’ershaded the con- 
versation held by the Bishop with 
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Petrarch at the Court of Avignon, as 
they spoke of the terrible loss to lite- 
rature inflicted by the learned but 
unprincipled Convennole. 

Sometimes tavern-keepers held the 
office of librarians, and spendthrift- 
students would be found gambling 
their books on the tables of the tap- 
rooms. The winner considered him- 
self at liberty to sell any book or part 
of a book thus won, and so the wor- 
thy who dealt in wine as well as liter- 
ature had opportunities of getting 
bargains from the successful gam- 
blers. All this of course was care- 
fully kept from the knowledge of the 
heads of Colleges. 

When any books exposed for.sale 
were found incorrect, they were con- 
fiscated, corrected, and resold. If 
errors of any kind were abundant the 
volumes were burned. 

The retrospect of all this is pleasant 
enough, as it exhibits the untirin 
efforts of good and learned men, an 
the communities in which they con- 
gregated, to keep the flame of piety 
and knowledge alive, and spread its 
light as far as possible through a pe- 
riod which formed a portion of the 
dark ages. These same ages were 
not so black as they are painted, 
and ordinary book-knowledge had a 
wider extent than is supposed. A 
few sentences borrowed from M. Le 
Clere are apropos to the occasion 


“The negligence of these who so care- 
lessly gambled away their books, the for- 
feits so often suffered by the borrowers, and 
the very moderation of the tariffs, seem to 
prove that the rarity and dearness of the 
manuscripts have been much exaggerated. 
We hear but of the value attached to some 
masterpieces of caligraphy, to some price- 
less specimens adorned with rich paintings 
and sumptuous bindings, or to those works 
of which but very few transcriptions were 
made. It is to these circumstances or to 
others unknown to us, that the impression 
of the rarity of all mss. and their high 
prices is due.” 


Pondering on the high prices at 
which these rare specimens were 
sold, we overlook the large amount 
of Mss. executed for the mere pur- 
poses of y renin, hey boundaries of 
piety and human knowledge, and the 
great benefits which they wrought 
among all that had any innate desire 
of knowledge in every class of the 
community. 





@ Cometh up as a Flower. 


COMETH UP AS A PLOWER. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THERE is a great sacrifice to the 
fore; a hecatomb offered at the altar 
of filial affection ; a pretty white lamb 
is being Jed out, be-figged, be-ribboned, 
be-filleted to the slaughter. Pipe, and 
tabor go too-tooing before her, and 
the butcher, with hissharp knife gleam- 
ing, walks behind her. But the lamb 
knows that she is going to thesacrifice, 
and she bleats very piteously. Now 
for the key to this graceful metaphor. 
I am the lamb, Hugh is the butcher, 
Dolly isthe pipe and tabor, and the 
slaughter is our nuptials. I had 
looked upon our marriage as a distant 
ssible evil, huge and horrible indeed, 
ut rendered indistinct and vague by 
extreme distance ; much as we look 
upon the Day of Judgment, or the 
day of our death, and lo! here it was 
at the very doors. One day, very 
meekly and diffidently, for he began to 
perceive that his turtle dove had not 
much coo in her, Sir Hugh suggested 
that there was no possible reason why 
our marriage should be delayed ; that 
there was, on the contrary, every reason 
why it should be hastened. But mild 
and deferential as was the poor fel- 
low’s mode of address, I blazed out 
upon him ; thrust the idea miles away 
from me, and snubbed him for his 
want of feeling, in talking of marrying 
and giving in marriagefwhen my father 
was in the state he then was. That 
was in the morning ; in the afternoon, 
my father repeated Sir Hugh’s very 
words almost. The daily walk had 
been given up by this time: all day 
long my old man sat in his leathern 
arm chair, waiting—waiting. The 
itcher was breaking very fast now ; 
t would go but few more journeys to 
the fountain. All day nearly, I sat 
beside him on a low stool, holding his 
hand, kissing it every now and then, 
and watering it with tears, as the 
Magdalen did that tender God-hand, 
that is stretched out ever to heal all 
wounds. 
“ T'm wearing awa’, Jean, 
Like snow when it’s thaw, Jean, 
I'm wearing awa’, Jean, 
To the Land o’ the Leal,” 


says my father softly, brokenly ; for 


speech is getting difficult, breathless 
to him. “It’s rather hard work, Nell, 
‘wearing awa’; I wish I could be 
quicker about it.” My hot tears and 
kisses fall on the worn hand I must 
so soon loose for ever, but I cannot 
answer him inwords. “Hughisa good 
fellow, isn’t he?” says my father, pre- 
sently. “TI like to think of his being 
so fond of my little girl; I wish you 
and he were married, Nell.” 

“Do you, Dad?” I say, choking. 

“Yes, little lass, and then he could 
take you home and comfort you, when 
I'm gone!” 

“Cold comfort, I think, Dad,” I say, 
laying my russet head on the arm of 
his chair, “but if—if it ’ll give you 
any pleasure, I'll marry him to-mor- 
row.” And this was how it came 
about. 


“The Queen laid her white throat on the 
block, 
Quietly waiting the fatal shock.” 


The parson has been advertised, the 
licence and the ring have been bought, 
and we are to be made one, as fast as 
bell, book and candle can make us. 
How sound I slept on the night be- 
fore my bridal; people going to be 
hanged, or guillotined, or beheaded, 
always do, they say. I slept, and I 
had avery fair dream ; a vague sweet 
dream of flowers—great, beautiful 
flowers, crimson and white and azure, 
and of a garden. And among the 
flowers, and in the garden, I saw 
Dick ; saw him in all his beauty, saw 
**The knotted column of his throat, 

The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And arms on which the standing muscle 

sloped;” 


saw him coming quickly over the 
springy green turf to meet me, with 
a great glory of sunshine about his 
stately head; and I stretched out 
eager arms towards him, and cried, 
“T’m coming, love, I’m coming!” and 
so crying, I woke to find myself 
embracing the empty air; woke as 
Nelly Lestrange for the last time in 
my life. 

“This is my wedding day.” With 
what trembling rapture, with what 
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shy shrinking from her own great 
passionate joy, has many a girl said 
this. I felt no tremor, no shyness ; 
only a huge loathing, an infinite de- 
spair! One forgets to be coy and 
maidenly, when one’s every pulse and 
nerve is thrilling with a mighty hor- 
ror; when, loving one man frenziedly, 
one is about to be delivered over, 
bound, to the tender mercies of an- 
other. No friends came together to 
see me wed; there was no sound of 
mirth or music about the«dim old 
rooms: this was no time for merry- 
making, when the head of the Le- 
stranges was nearing his last dark 
home. This ceremony was, we all felt, 
but the precursor of a solemner, sad- 
der one. Only one uncle, a selfish 
bachelor colonel, had been drawn down 
reluctant, from his clubs and his com- 
fortable chambers in the Albany, into 
the murk, wintry country, to give me 
away. Eleven o'clock was the hour, 
at which the poor lamb’s throat was 
to be cut; the female martyr ascend 
the pyre. As the time drew near, 
Dolly and Mrs. Smith and Mary the 
housemaid, all came bustling and fuss- 
ing about me, in my little shabby, 
chill chamber; giving a tweak here, 
and a pull there, and a jerk some- 
where else, to one or other of my 
wedding garments, as seemed good in 
their eyes. I, meanwhile, stood gaz- 
ing stonily at myself in the glass. I 
was dressed in a white muslin gown, 
as simple as a nun’s, a white cloak 
and a little white bonnet, and I looked 
as like a snowdrop as possible; as 
fair, as cold, as passionless. My face 
was not distorted and blurred with 
tear marks now; my tears seemed all 
shed: I had been a spendthrift of 
them lately. To-day, I could not 
have wept to save my life. A very 
miserable little face the looking-glass 
gave back to me, but a very lovely 
one, as [ could not help seeing: lovelier 
in its colourless, hopeless wistfulness, 
with its great blue eyes, and its ruddy 
billowing hair, than even Dolly’s 
in its subtle Eastern sweetness. 

“T’'m worth my price,” I say to my- 
self, bitterly. 

Then they get me _ downstairs 
somehow, and into.the Noah’s ark of 
the family coach. As we drive along 
to the church, I sit staring blankly 
before me, while my uncle, the 
Colonel, a little withered spick-and- 
span cock-sparrow, chirrups small 
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old-world ‘politesses’ to Dolly, whom 
he thinks “a monstrous fine woman, 
egad,’—his style of commendation 
savouring of the Regency—and who 
takes them suavely, honiedly, as she 
would take the vilest, most opprobri- 
ous epithets ever applied to woman 
to-day, being, forsooth, in highest 
good humour. 

The air is full of snow ; flakes are 
sailing crookedly down to join the 
other flakes lying already on tree, and 
hedgerow, and field. There seems no 
horizon to-day, no definite boundary 
to the prospect—sky and earth are 
mixed and jumbled up together; it 
is freezing and thawing, freezing and 
thawing, every five minutes. 

At the lych gate we get out. My 
uncle gives me his arm, and leads me 
up the narrow gravel walk, where 
half a dozen perished school-children, 
three blue-nosed, pinched old women, 
and a purple hdbbledehoy are as- 
sembled as witnesses of this gay show. 
There is a thin white shroud stretehed 
over the sloping green mounds, thin 
and scant as a beggar’s cloak; the 
snow has dropped her chill, pure pall 
over the quiet dead as they lie slum- 
bering together in families and house- 
holds. Sir Hugh—my Sir Hugh, my 
own—and his best man, the large- 
headed young cotton lord, meet us 
at the church door; Sir Hugh in a blue 
frock-coat, a blue tie, and a red-brown 
countenance, which all set each other 
off very nicely. 


‘“‘ There was colour in his cheek, 
There was lustre in his eye,” 


and there was a bouquet as big asa 
haystack in his hand, a bouquet of 
delicatest hot-house ferns and whitest 
hot-house flowers, flowers waxiest of 
petal and heaviest of scent. This 
posy he immediately presented to me ; 
and Lord Stockport, of the many 
mills, did likewise with a lesser hay- 
stack to Dolly. I said, “ Thank you,” 
coldly, took it and held it in my 
hand, without its ever occurring to 
me to smell it or notice it any further. 
Then we arranged ourselves before 
the altar, of course. Hugh disposed 
himself on the wrong side of me, and 
had to be pushed, and nudged, and 
scolded into his right place. Then 
Mr. Bowles, whose long nose was 
redder than a plume reft from the 
flamingo’s wing, and whose teeth I 
heard, like castanets played by a skil- 
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ful hand, opened the prayer-book, and 
began to tie the first loop of the Gor- 
dian knot. I paid but small heed to 
his exhortation ; my eyes kept wan- 
dering from Sir Adrian Lestrange, 
who “obdormivit in pace, aetat 26,” 
in gray marble at my right, to Sir 
Brian, who “departed this life in the 
24th year of his age,” in white 
marble at my right. He was deeply 
regretted ; Sir Adrian was not appa- 
rently. We were not a long-lived 
family, any of us. 

“TI require and charge you both, 
as ye shall answer at the dreadful 
Day of Judgment, when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be revealed,” said the 
Rev. Bowles. 

He read at a hand-gallop, and very 
much through his nose, but, try as he 
would, he could not take quite all the 
dignity and awe out of that solemnest 
adjuration. It called back my stray- 
ing thoughts ; it sfirred my apathy. 
The cold, vault-like air crept through 
my thin clothing, and chilled the 
marrow of my bones; and a colder, 
bitterer chill grasped at my heart, as 
I listened to the grave, grand words. 

Then Sir Hugh was asked whether 
he would “ take this woman to be his 
wedded wife,” and he said, “I will,” 
in his strong bass voice, heartily, loud, 
out, as if he meant it, and as if he was 
glad to be asked. And the same 
question was put to me with regard 
to “this man,” and I said “I will” 
also ; but said it with about as much 
life and animation as a doll shows 
when she opens her eyes, the string 
at her side being pulled. So he, 
Hugh de Vere, takes me, Eleanor, 
“till death us do part,’ and I, 
Eleanor, take him, Hugh de Vere, 
and do it with a bad grace, as if I 
would not have taken him if I could 
have helped it, and then Hugh put 
the ring—pledge of a worse than 
Egyptian bondage—over my cold, re- 
luctant fingers, and the bells clashed 
out, and we were man and wife, and 
I knew that now I could ‘reach my 
darling’s arms only through the bil- 
lows of sin or the floods of death. 
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The deed being done, and Mr. Bowles 
having made his congratulations as 
intelligibly as his chattering teeth 
would allow him, we signed our 
names—Hugh de Vere Lancaster, 
very bold and firm; Eleanor Le- 
strange, very wobbly and illegible ; 
and then Hugh hurried me off into 
his brougham, which was waiting at 
the gate. 

“God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” says the proverb, and I 
thanked God devoutly that that drive 
was but a short one. During it I 
spoke nota word ; if I had attempted 
to utter, I felt that I should have 
shrieked aloud in my great agony. 

I find my father in the hall, come 
out to welcome back his_ little 
daughter. He has put his old Sun- 
day coat on to do me honour—the 
coat that I remember so many years, 
and which is so much too big for him 
now, hangs about him in such pitiful 
folds and wrinkles. 

I throw myself passionately into 
his arms. 

“ Kiss me, dad—kiss me!” I ery, 
a little wildly. “I don’t feel like 
myself to-day, somehow. I’m yeur 
Nell still—aren’t I !—though I am 
married.” 

My father holds out his hand to 
Sir Hugh, and smiles his pleasant, 
tender sinile. 

“She has been made such a pet of 
all her, life, you see,” he says, with 
gentle apology. 

(Death is smoothing all the little 
asperities out of him, dear noble old 
father.) 

“She has been her old father’s 
spoilt child—haven’t you, little Nell 
You'll be good to her—won’t you! 
She has been a very loving little 
daughter to me, and they say good 
daughters always make good wives— 
don't they 1” 

Then he stops, out of breath. 

“T will be good to her, indeed, Sir 
Adrian,” says Hugh, solemnly, “so 
help me, God.” 

And he has been good to me, 
honest fellow-—he has kept his word. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


I may put away all the bright colours 
out of my paint box, for they have 

one out of my life; so I need no 
Gceciahe, orcarmine, or ultra marine. 


My few more pictures are dark as 


Rembrandt’s; without his forges, and 
Yires, and patches of crimson light to 
set them off. I made but one stipula- 
tion with my husband; and that was 
that immediately after the ceremony, 
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he should return to Wentworth, en 
garcon, and leave me in peace, to tend 
and nurse my father, until—I did not 
express in words, until what ; hardly 
to myself did I dare give shape and 
substance to my woe—until the end. 
I had sacrificed myself, in order to 
prolong my old man’s life, and on the 
day but one after my wedding, he 
died. Thus it is with our little feeble 
plans and designs, in this troublesome 
world. The sacrifice had been offered 
in vain. I have told you how strenu- 
ously my father opposed all en- 
deavours to make an invalid of him. 
Well, on that last day he had to 
succumb : the stout spirit had to give 
in to the failing flesh ; One, mightier 
than he, overcame him. So he lay in 
bed, very quietly, very patiently wait- 
ing,—waiting, and panting sorely. 
During all those dragging, weary 
hours, I sat by him, holding his hand ; 
as if that could keep him back from 
the gulf he was nearing. The snow 
floated down noiselessly on the window 
sill, and rested there, soft and flaky : 
the clock ticked monotonous, and the 
short wintry day sloped westward to- 
wards the night. 

“Tt’s all up with me, Nell,” said 
my father, faintly; “I’m getting a 
very broken-winded old horse, are’nt 
I?” By-and-bye I got mother’s old 
Bible, with her dim faded peneil- 
marks ; the shabby little Bible he 
always used ; and read him bits out 
of it; comfortable, tender promises 
suited to the weakness of approaching 
dissolution ; and he said “ Thank you, 
little lass, it’s very nice,” but he could 
not attend tome for long. It is hard 
work dying; a bitter weary tussle ; 
but ah! surely it is harder seeing 
another die. I sat and listened to the 
gasping breath, that grew ever 
quicker, harder, shorter ; it made me 
out of breath myself to hear him 
labouring, panting so. O God! how 
I longed to be able to 

“ Give him half my powers, 
To eke his being out.” 


Then day died, and the snow lay 
thicker, and the darkness fell. Pre- 
sently Mrs. Smith came in with osten- 
tatious tiptoe tread, and came creaking 
over, with a cup of tea for me, and 
turned away with big tears on her old 
cheeks ; (there were none on mine). 
And then the doctor came in, with 
long face, and lowered voice, and told 
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me he was sinking fast—God! as if 
I did not know that—and poured out 
some brandy into a glass for me to 
give him. But I said I would not, 
rudely, angrily : pushed it away from 
me; told them he should die in peace, 
and that they should not torment 
him—TI hated to see that careless in- 
different stranger come to gape and 
croak over him, in his mortal weak- 
ness. So they left me and my old 
man alone together, we had always 
loved to be together, had’nt we? 
The wind rose a little at nightfall, 
and came sighing, sobbing, seening, 
about the old eaves and gables, and 
the snow turned to sleet, and beat and 
pattered against the panes. It seemed 
so hard to die on such a night; so 
hard for a poor bare soul to go shud- 
deriyg out into the great dark yoid. 
I could have let him go from me 
better, I thought, on some bright 
warm summer morning, when you 
could almost see heaven’s gates a long 
way up in the azure depths. Gradu- 
ally he sank into’a stupor; He who 
does all things well, took away from 
him all knowledge of past, present, 
and to come; all consciousness of his 
pains and aches ; of his debts and his 
sorrows, and even of his little pet 
daughter, kneeling by his bedside, 
with her head in the counterpane, 
choking and shaking in her sobs. The 
night deepened, waned ; the candles 
flared tall and yellow, and the wind 
sank, still [ knelt on, holding the 
hand that was ever growing colder, 
colder, with my eyes riveted on that 
sunken face, that looked so old so 
gray, and so very peaceful: I was 
learning off every pathetic line and 
hollow in it ; printing it on my icy 
desolate heart, against the time when 
I should have but memory left of him. 
The breathing had grown fainter, 
fainter ; sometimes it paused quite, 
for a second or two, then laboured 
on for a space, intermittent, feeble ; 
the pauses grew longer—longer ; the 
gasps lower—weaker—weaker—then 
stopped! And about the fourth watch 
of the night came One into that upper 
chamber—One that had not been 
there before. A great quiet awe stole 
over me : I rose from my knees very 
gently, reverently, and bent over him. 
‘He is gone!” I said to myself— 
when suddenly the old kind eyes 
opened once again wide, with an in- 
finite glad surprise in them, as if they 
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saw some pleasant jocund sight—My 
old man! God grant that it was so!— 
and then the eyelids closed again very 
softly, and he was not. 

So the family vault of the Le- 
stranges was opened, and the good 
gray head went down into the dust, 
whither all heads go at last. I hope 
they'll bury me with him when I die. 
I should like that last grand trumpet 
blare to find us together. And they 
carried him away—/im, that dead 
coftined weight—ah! not him, not 
him, really—away from his pretty 
old house, and his books, and his 
wretchedest wretchedest “little lass.” 
As they bore him slowly under the 
great elms, beneath whose shade he 
and I had so often walked, holding 
sweet converse, the snow fell heavy 
and thick, whitened the black pall, 
and sent its feathery icy flakes 
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against my face, as I walked behind. 
I ought to have cried, I suppose, that 
day; Dolly did; even Mrs. Smith 
and the other servants did; and I 
looked at them with a certain stolid 
surprise. I did not ery; I was not 
the least inclined ; I felt no particular 
pain or grief, only an infinite numb 
apathy. So they bore him through 
the lych gate, and into the church, 
and we said the solemn good-bye 
words to him—he lying there deaf, 
unheeding of our farewells; and then 
they laid him in the yawning grave 
(we standing round), and the snow 
flakes fell on the coffin-plate, that 
told how Sir Adrian Lestrange de- 
parted this life on the 30th day of 
December, 186—. And then we 
turned away and left him, and I was 
sorry as one that had no hope. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Trey tell us, don't they? that one 
of the mercifullest dispensations of 
Providence is our facility for for- 
getting—the ease and quickness with 
which we get over things. ‘To me it 
seems that what points the sting of 
every grief, is the thought that a 
time will come when we shall grieve 
no more. It is terrible enough, God 
wot, for a person to drop out of our 
lives; but to drop out of our hearts 
too. Ah, poordead ones! is not that 
hard? As long as their memory is 
with us fresh and green—as long as 
it lives with us, as they themselves 
lived with us, coming in and going 
out, in the house and in the street, in 
talk and in silence, on Sundays and 
on week-days—-so long do we seem 
to keep a little portion of them with 
us; they do not seem quite gone 
away from us. But the same thing 
happeneth to us all. Strive and re- 
solve as we may to keep our sorrow 
fresh and new and glossy, it is all to 
no purpose; it grows insensibly old 
and stale and shabby, like the crape 
round our hats. Have not you, oh 
friends, before now, seeing some ac- 


quaintance who had just issued out of 


great tribulation, laughing and talk- 
ing, apparently unchanged—have not 
you said within yourselves—How 
unfeeling he is! how different I 
should be! And lo! the apple of 
your eye is taken away from you, 


and in a week or two you also are 
laughing and talking—the river of 
your life flows on smooth, unruffled, 
as if that new-made grave were razed 
out of creation. 

“Out of sight, out of mind,” is 
true to a certain extent of all of us. 
We cannot be always thinking of 
what we never see: that is the very 
thing that makes it so difficult for us 
to rest our minds on heaven, and 
heaven’s high King; we cannot 
see them, and so we but feebly, 
transiently realize them. The people 
we see, who talk to us, and we to 
them, whom we can hear and touch 
and feel, gradually fill more and more 
of that vacant space: the overpower- 
ing force of time saps our woes, as a 
little wave, plashing through long 
aeons, wears and hollows at last the 
great granite rock. But oh! we 
don’t forget, really! Idon’t mean you 
to think that. The wound heals over 
slightly; we could not all walk about 
with great gaping gashes, could we? 
The world’s work could not get done 
if we did; but beneath the surface 
that looks all fair and even, there is 
a great dull ache going on always— 
an ache that takes the taste out of 
our life’s savoury meats, and makes us 
call our short day all too long. A 
month has gone by—a wintry, sleety, 
dreary month. People have got tired 
of talking of Sir Hugh Lancaster’s 
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wedding, and Sir Adrian Lestrange’s 
death. Other men and women have 
been wed and died since; and new 
subjects have supplanted those two, 
which were of intensest interest to 
but one or at most two people. And 
there has been a sale at Lestrange; 
the old oak chairs and tables have 
been knocked down to the highest 
bidder; scattered among the neigh- 
bouring sons of Manchester and Li- 
verpool: and the old rooms look 
strange and piteous and unfurnished 
without them. And greasy Jews— 
the offscouring of the earth—(my one 
point of sympathy with the moyenne- 
dge barbarians is their loathing and 
maltreatment of the accursed Is- 
raelitish dog)—have been prowling 
about, trading, as is their wont, on 
the miseries and weaknesses of poor 
humanity. And Hugh, good old 
fellow, has bought the old leathern 
arm-chair for me: [ am sitting in it 
now; I hope I shall die in it. 

I have been transplanted from 
Lestrange to Westworth, and the 
transplantation has not killed me. I 
am a hardier plant than I thought I 
was. I don’t cry all day, by any 
means, and I laugh now and then 
when anything in my husband or his 
belongings strikes me in a ridiculous 
light, which is not seldom. I am 
hungry and eat, I sleep sound, I still 
have likes and dislikes, I make jokes 
occasionally ; I squabble about every 
two days with my mamma-in-law, 
when she tries to give me lectures on 
deportment, and /e bon View still gives 
me energy to snub Hugh as seemeth 
good unto me. Do you suppose from 
this that I accepted my fate meekly, 
that I was beginning to get reconciled 
toit? NotI! My father’s death I 
should have got over in time perhaps: 
it is natural that parents should go 
before their children, and I might 
have got to think of him without tor- 
ture, with a gentle eternal regret and 
“sehnung,” as the Germans say. I 
doubt even that ; doubt my ever forget- 
ting my olddad even if I had had Dick 
to kiss away my tears, and supply the 
place of all other loves by his great 
passionate one. Now that the first 
éclat and excitement of my sacrifice 
were over—now that I knew for cer- 
tain that I had slain myself in vain, 
knew that. he for whom I had been 
offered up was sleeping with his 
fathers beneath the chancel of Le- 
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strange, never to be wakened by my 
loudest, piercingest cries, then my 
misery rose up before me, huge, un- 
natural, gigantic; terribler “than 
ever woman wore.” Iwas like Jonah 
when his gourd died down. I said, 
“T do well to be angry, even unto 
death.” “Why,” I tried, “ was I to 
be picked out from among all women, 
to be pre-eminently wretched?” The 
little worthless earthenware pitcher, 
picked a quarrel with the potter who 
framed it. I did not love Hugh one 
bit ; it is not easy to love two men at 
once ; to tell you the truth, I did not 
try much, sometimes I loathed him. 
And yet he was very good to me, as 
good as could be. I verily believe 
that he loved me as much as he could 
love any created thing; it was not 
his fault, poor fellow, that he was not 
made of finest porcelain, but was only 
good, useful, ugly delf. He was not 
to blame that Providence had made 
himalittle, dark, middle-aged baronet, 
instead of a great beautiful fair dra- 
goon. I am sure that he appreciated 
my varied excellences, and even rug- 
gednesses, as much as man could; 
and was fully alive to the advantage 
he had gained in having a pretty 
young white face opposite to him 
every day at dinner, instead of an old 
yellow ugly one. He was a most 
Soles husband ; horribly, needlessly, 
irksomely loving, I said to myself. 
One has not much power of simula- 
tion or dissimulation at nineteen ; but 
I did my best to hide my disrelish 
for my lord, and to receive his blan- 
dishments with as good a grace as I 
could. I was his chattel as much as his 
pet lean-headed bay mare, and I felt 
that he had justice on his side. If 
he might not insinuate his arm round 
my waist, round whose waist might 
he? Sometimes I will confess to you 
that I wished he would transfer his 
amities to some other person, even if 
it were the cook. I’m sure I should 
not have been jealous. All Sir Hugh’s 
other servants, if they disliked their 
situations, or got tired of them, might 
give warning and leave; but I, how- 
ever wearied I might get of mine, 
could never give warning, could never 
leave. I was a fixture for life. SoI 
said to myself sometimes, and ground 
my teeth, and snarled like a caged 
tiger. I had indulged a mild vague 
hope that the very words of the mar- 
riage ceremony read over me, would 
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have a cabalistic charm to prevent 
my ever thinking of any man but Sir 
Hugh, after we were made man and 
wife. I had heard that only very bad 
wicked women ever cared for any- 
body but their husbands after they 
were married, and I hoped that I was 
not a very bad wicked woman. How- 
ever I discovered pretty soon with 
some chagrin that I must reckon my- 
self among that naughty band ; that I 
was not one of those “ who love their 
lords ;” not “a matron of Cornelia’s 
mien.” I found that I thought of 
Dick infinitely more; more regret- 
fully, passionately, longingly, now 
that I was Lady Lancaster, and it 
was criminal of me so to think, then 
I had done as Nelly Lestrange, when 
it was only unwise and unworldly. 
Nor was this mere womanly perver- 
sity, hankering after the unattain- 
able ; nor did it spring from any idea 
that it was rather fine to be immoral. 
I thought of him because I had no- 
thing else pleasant to think of. The 
one person who had ever halved my 
heart with him was gone from me. 
I hated to think of my father, not 
having that living faith accorded to 
some, which enables them to say from 
their hearts, that their dead anes are 
“not dead but gone before.” My 
father was dead to me, dead as the 
old dog who died the other day lick- 
ing my hand. I AnewI never should 
see him again. How did I know 
whither he was gone ; how did I know 
whether he had gone to any good 
lace ; and if he had, what right had 
to think that I should ever re- 
join him there? I did not be- 
hore in any heaven with sufficient 
strength to make me strive very 
strenuously to attain it. Life seemed 
to me a great vast chaos, through 
which men stumbled and tottered to 
a big black pit at the end. So I 
thought on the forbidden theme all 
the day, and sometimes all the night ; 
and truly there was not much at 
Wentworth to distract my thoughts. 
A lapdog would have thought my 
existence paradise ; for I had plenty 
of the best to eat, and big fires to bask 
in ; but for myself, I thought it a very 
dull gehenna. All through the wintry 
morning I sat on a gilt chair, o- 
from head to foot in thickest silk anc 
blackest crape, in the yellow drawing- 
room, every stick of whose ugly fur- 
niture spoke to me of him; while my 
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mother-in-law knitted socks for her 
beloved son—she was a thrifty old 
soul, and would fain have had me do 
likewise—and narrated to me apochry- 
phal tales of Hugh’sextreme beauty in 
infancy ; thrilling anecdotes of his 
childhood, and of how he caught the 
measles ; of his habits and customs 
at various periods of his history ; of 
how often he had broken his collar- 
bone, &c., &c. In the afternoon I 
either went behind the fat coach- 
horses, to pay solemn calls to neigh- 
bouring matrons, accompanied as 
before, by our mamma, or else, when 
it was not a hunting day, I pottered 
about the premises with Hugh, heard 
his horses’ pedigrees, and thought, 
with a frosty chill at my heart, of 
those other saunters at Lestrange, 
about shabbier stables, with the dear 
old man who was not. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, I managed to shirk 
out by myself, to put on the dowdiest 
cloak and hat I could find, to take off 
my ring, and dawdle and wander 
and scramble about the park, and be 
Nelly Lestrange—in my own eyes at 
least—once again. In the evenings 
we two women stitched and inter- 
changed amicable nothings or mild 
sparrings, while Hugh, having he- 
stowed on me such post-cocnal ca- 
ressesas he felt inclined, went tosleep, 
and mostly snored. We were so sit- 
ting one evening after dinner—Lady 
Lancaster, senior, click-clacking awa 
at that eternal knitting ; Sir Hugh 
not quite asleep yet, but reading the 
7'imes as a narcotic ; and Lady Lan- 
caster, junior, toiling unlovingly ata 
smoking-cap for her master, and 
glancing now and then from him to 
his mother, from the lean grizzling 
head and bristles to the yellow front 
= wrinkles, and crying out to her- 
self— 

“Oh, how sick I am of you both. 
Oh, if I could but get away—oh, if I 
only could !” 

Then Hugh spoke. 

“ Mother, do you recollect M‘Gre- 
gor?” 

“M‘Gregor, my dear boy; what 
M‘Gregor !—there are so many 
M‘Gregors. There is your poor fa- 
ther’s friend, Sir Malcolm, and there’s 
General M‘Gregor.” 

“No, no,” interrupts her son— 
“none of those old fogies. I mean a 
big, good-looking fellow that was 
here last year. Don’t you remember ?” 
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“To be sure,” says mamma, calmly ; 
“he spilt a cup of coffee over my 
ie satin—I had to have the 
breadth taken out ; and I remember 
remarking that he seemed very atten- 
tive to Dorothea Lestrange. Yes, 
I remember the young man _ per- 
fectly.” 

“Do you happen to recollect the 
number of his regiment ?” says Hugh, 
who is widely, Teiliantly awake by 
now. 

“_th Dragoons,” interpose I, 
breathlessly ; “ what about him ?” 

“* Nothing, darling,” says Benedick, 
looking at me with lazy rapture, 
* only I see it’s ordered to India.” 

“ Ordered to India !” 

I rose and rushed hastily out of the 
room, very nearly falling foul of the 
butler, who was bringing in tea, and 
disconcerting that grave functionary 
considerably. 

Next day, Sir Hugh and his mother 
went to dine and sleep at a house in 
the neighbourhood. My deep mourn- 
ing of course excused me from accom- 
panying them, and a proud woman was 

when their backs were fairly turned. 
I had begged and entreated of my 
mother-in-law not to stay, or let Hugh 
stay at home on my account ; and she 
had commended by unselfishness, and 
had driven off in high good humour 
with her “ boy.” 

“Thank God,” said I, standing at 
the hall-door, and watching the car- 
riage lamps go twinkling down the 
dusky avenue. Then returned 
slowly to the saloon, and let my 
countenance fall into any woe-begone 
dejected curves it chose, there being 
nobody by to remark upon them. 

“Ordered to India—ordered to 
India!” Those three words had been 
dwelling in my ears for the last 
twenty-four hours, ceaselessly ; the 
gilt clock on the mantel-piece seemed 
to be ticking them now. “Going to 
India to have his young life 
scorched away, and I should never 
see him again.” It was not that I 
should not see him again for a year, 
or for two, or for twenty years, but— 
never. I should never know how, 
why, or for what other fairer, lova- 
bler woman he had deserted me, 
An overpowering, mad longing seized 
me to go to him to ask him why he 
had been so cruel to me, to ask him 
to take me with him to that far 
sultry land. What did I care how 
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wicked I was? My old man would 
never know it, 


“For he was chill to praise or blame.” 


It seemed to me, then, that the best 
thing we can do in this grievous 
world is to snatch whatever present 
bliss we may, seeing that the past is 
all torture and the future all nothing- 
ness. “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die,” seemed to me the 
profoundest philosophy then. “If 
there is eternal justice somewhere,” 
said I to myself, “‘ why is my punish- 
ment so much heavier than my sins ! 
I ask for so little ; I don’t expect, 
don’t ask to be happy—I only beg 
for exemption from bitterest, sharpest 
pain; I only ask for an easy death 
and quick annihilation. Oh, to lay 
down my head in the kindly dust 
—not in a coffin, a heavy, stifling, 
dreadful coffin—but in the fresh- 
scented, dark-brown earth, and with 
‘life’s fitful fever’ for ever cooled, 
wep on and on, till my body ‘returns 
to the earth as it was, and my spirit 
—ah, can it sleep?’ The fire burnt 
cheerily ; the wax candles shed a soft 
lustre round them ; the old china on 
mantel-shelf and table and cabinet 
looked comfortable and snug and 
homelike ; but I felt stifled, choking. 
I went to the window, opened it, and 
stepped out into the verandah. A 
great gust of rain-laden wind comes 
driving roughly against me, the 
French window behind me bangs to 
and I stand out on the wet flags, an 
watch the black clouds go scudding, 
hurrying across the sky, for the moon 
is up and gives me light. It was not 
cold, and f felt to breathe freer, Jean- 
ing my face among the wet ivy that 
climbed and twisted round the fur- 
ther pillar of the verandah. 

“It was here he kissed me; it was 
here he took me in his arms,” said I 
to myself, nestling my head among 
the dripping green. “1 thought I was 
going to spend my life with him, and 
now I[ am alone, alone for evermore ! 
Great God !—how unbearable !” 

Suddenly there comes alull between 
two rainbursts; the moon comes 
sweeping out from behind a great 
cloud shoulder ; the Portugal laurel 
beside me shakes and rustles ; and 
from behind it a man steps out sud- 
denly—steps out into the moonlit 
gravel walk, where the pebbles are 
glittering like so many diamonds, 





























































































































































































































































































































Neep I tell you who the man was? 
For a second, I did not know, myself; 
for a second, I stood paralyzed by 
terror ; then he came close up to me, 
and I knew him; and a great flood of 
wicked, wonderful joy streamed into 
my soul and nearly drowned it ; as I 
looked up at the young giant with the 
haggard, beautiful, angry face that 
was stooping over me. 

“T have been prowling about, like 
a thief or a poacher,” he says, harshly; 
“T have watched that fellow, your 
husband, out; I was determined ] 
would see you before I went.” The 
cloud rack blots out the moon again ; 
it is very dark. 

“Ts it you, Dick, really ?” I say 
faltering, and then I push back the 
window, and the light from fire and 
candle flashes on him, as he stands 
there, wet to the skin, big, shaggy, 
miserable. My heart goes out, with 
a great yearning pity to him ; “come 
in,” I say, hastily ; “you're so wet ; 
don’t stand out there!” I step back 
into the warm scented room, and he, 
after hanging back a minute, as if 
irresolute, followsme. We give each 
other no polite greeting ; we stand 
by the crackling, cheery fire blaze, 
and say nothing for « while ; only we 
look into each others eyes, with 
passionate, desperate longing across 
the mighty chasm that yawns be- 
tween us. At length Dick says, 
groaningly, as if the words were 
wrenched from him— 

“Oh, Nell! Nell ! why did you do 
this? why did you jilt me when I 
loved you so ?” 

The blood rushed boiling, surging 
into my cheeks and forehead and 
throat. I was a mean-spirited woman; 
till he said that, I had absolutely 
forgotten his ill-treatment of me. 

“ How dare you ask that?” I cried 
vehemently, “ you, who have blighted 
all my life for me ; you, who have 
been crueler to me than ever man 
was to woman before ; you, who never 
sent me word or sign, all through 
those weary six months; you who 
had not even the bare civility to 
answer the letters [ wrote to you in’ 
my misery !” 

I stopped, suffocated. 

“ What—do—you—mean?” said 
Dick, very slowly ; he was spreading 
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his broad hands to the blaze, and his 
drenched pilot coat was steaming in 
the warmth ; at my upbraidings, no 
remorse, only intensest surprise came 
into his face. “I never had but one 
letter from you, and that one you 
most solemnly adjured me not to 
answer. Here itis! I have carried 
it about with me, night and day, ever 
since I got it.” 
He put his hand into his breast 
pocket, and pulled out a letter. I 
natehed it eagerly ; it was like my 
handwriting, but it was not it ; it was 
neater, carefuller, more ornate. I 
turned to the signature; there was 
none ; then I read it through :— 


“My DEAREST,—It seems so odd 
and so pleasant, sitting down to write 
to you; but oh! I’m grieved to have 
to tell you that this first letter must 
also be the last ; at least for ever so 
long. Don’t be angry with me, but I 
told papa all about you; you know 
how I love him, and I could not bear 
to keep anything from him. Well! 
he was very very angry at first ; would 
not hear of it at all; said it was all 
nonsense, and that we had both be- 
haved shamefully ; but at last, after a 
great deal of trouble and begging, I 
got him to come round so far as to 
say, that if we both remained in the 
same mind for a year, he would then 
listen to us; only he stipulated that 
we must neither see nor write to each 
other during the year. I did my very 
best, as you may imagine, to make 
him change his decision, but all tono 
purpose! It seems a little hard, 
doesn’t it ¢? and I cannot help crying a 
little sometimes, when I think of 
neither hearing from, nor seeing you 
for so long ; but, after all, a year will 
soon be gone; and just think how 
happy we shall be then. Goodbye, 
my darling ; God bless you ! 

“ Ever your own. 

“P.S.—I adjure and implore you 
not to answer this: J beg it of you 
as a proof of your love. Papa would 
be sure to see the letter, and then we 
should be in worse case than we are 
now, ever. Goodbye again, my own 
darling.” 


“T never wrote a word of it,” said 
I, compelling myself to speak very 
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calmly, then I clutched hold of a chair 
back for support. “ Never ; it’s all 
a forgery ; this is Dolly’s doing !” 

“What ?” said he, gasping, and his 
strong frame staggered as under a 
mighty blow; “you never wrote 
ast” :< 

“Never,” said I, very solemnly. 
“T wrote you plenty of other letters 
to tell you how much I loved you, 
and to ask you why you never wrote 
to me, as you promised to do?” 

“ And I never got one of them,” he 
said; and as he spoke, the blood re- 
treated from his lips, and left them 
livid. 

We stared at one another blankly; 
we were as if stunned. 

Presently he asked, 
“ What made her do it?” 

“Oh, I.see it, I see it all!” I 
groaned, wringing my hands. “She 
was determined I should marry him,” 
(I could not mention his hated 
name), “and I’ve done it; I have 
fallen into the trap she laid for me! 
Oh! I cannot bear it! I cannot bear 
it!” 

I burst into loud sobbing, and 
throwing myself on the ottoman, 
buried my head in the cushions. 

“ She-devil,” said Dick, grinding 
his white teeth, like a wild beast in 
his rage and agony, “I wish to God 
I had her here now, Id tear her 
limb from limb, though she is a wo- 
man ; by G— I would!” 

“Tf my heartiest, bitterest curse,” 
said I, vindictively, “‘ can do her any 
harm, she has the comfort of know- 
ing that she has got it;’ and then I 
flung myself on the floor, and wept 
afresh—wept till I was exhausted, 
and till my eyes had nearly disap- 
peared from their situations. He, 
meanwhile, stood with his elbow on 
the mantel-piece, watching me, with 
his angry, hopeless, passionate eyes: 
he did not attempt to give me any 
comfort; he could not give what he 
had not got, poor fellow! and besides 
was not I another man’s wife? It 
was Sir Hugh’s business to dry my 
tears, not his. 

“ And so it’s all a mistake! all a 
mistake!” he said at last, very bro- 
kenly, as if to himself; and the gilt 
clock changed its tune, and went 
ticking on, “all a mistake, all a mis- 
take !” 

Then I rose from off the floor, and 


hoarsely, 
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went and sat down on the ottoman 
again, and forgot Sir Hugh’s existence 
altogether. The rainy wind still 
blustered and wailed and stormed 
outside; but yet the storm within 
our breasts was mightier. 

“T cannot stand it any longer,” 
Dick said, vehemently, clenching his 
hand, and bringing it down like a 
sledge hammer on the marble slab. 
“T must go, or I shall make a beast 
of myself. Nell! Vm sailing for 
India to-morrow ; say one kind word 
to me before I go. Oh, Nell! Nell! 
you belonged to me before you be- 
longed to him, damn him!” 

Looking into his haggard, beauti- 
ful, terrible face, I forgot all I should 
have remembered; forgot virtue, and 
honour, and self-respect: my heart 
spoke out to his. “Oh, don’t go!” I 
cried, running to him, “don’t you 
know how I love you? for my sake 
stay; I cannot live without you!” 

I clasped both hands on his rough 
coat sleeve, and my bowed head sank 
down upon them. 

“Do you suppose I can live in 
England and see you belonging to 
another man?” he asked, Sabie: 
“the world is all hell now, as it is; 
but that would be the blackest, ne- 
thermost hell! No, let me go,” he 
said, fiercely, pushing me away from 
him roughly, while his face was 
writhen and distorted. 

“Tf you go,” I said in my insanity, 
throwing myself into his arms, “I'll 
go too. Oh! for God’s sake take me 
with you.” 

He strained me to his desolate 
heart, and we kissed each other 
wildly, vehemently: none came be- 
tween us then. Then he tried to 
put me away from him. 

“ My darling,” he said, “ you don’t 
know what you're saying; do you 
think ’'m such a brute as to be the 
ruin of the only woman I ever 
loved?” and his deep voice was 
sorely shaken as he spoke, 

But I would not be put away: I 
clung about his neck, in my bitter 
pain. 

“Td rather go to hell with you, 
than to heaven with him!” I cried, 
engine. “Oh, don’t leave 
me behind you! You're all I have 
in the world now. Oh, take me, take 
me with you!” 


My hair fell in its splendid ruddy 











billows over his great shoulder, and 
my arms were flung about the stately 
pillar of his throat. 

He set his teeth hard, and drew in 
his breath; it was a tough ordeal. 

“T won't,” he said, hoarsely; “for 
God’s sake stop tempting me. I'd 
sooner cut your throat than take you. 
Do you think it would be loving you 
to bring you down to a level with the 
scum of the earth? Oh, Nell! Nell! 
you ought to be my good angel. 

on’t tempt me to kill my own soul 
and yours!” 

The reproachful anguish of his 
tones smote me like a two-edged 
sword. Isaidno more; I lay passive 
as a log in the arms that must so 
soon loose me for ever, while the 
maduess died slowly, frostily out of 
me, 

“Tm very wicked, I know,” I 
whispered piteously; “ you don’t 
hate me, Dick, do you, for wanting 
tu go with you ” 









JUNE 7th, 186—. Iam coming to the 
last in my series of pictures from a 
life that has been, alas ! 

* Failure, crowning failure, failure from end 
to end.” 


My foolish little tale has been dull 
enough in the telling, I’m afraid ; it 
was not dull in the acting, Heaven 
knows ! It is two years and a half ago 
now, since that wintry night, when, 
in my wicked madness, I wanted to 
sacrifice soul and body to my one, my 
only love; since he said to me, but in 
tenderer, more impassioned words, 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.” 


Since then, I have been sorry for 
my sin; at least I have tried to he. 
I have been a good wife to Hugh too ; 
I think he would tell you so, if you 
asked him. It has been up-hill, tiring 
work, and I have often got out of 
breath, but it is nearly over now. 
Yes, my friends, I ask you to bid me 
God-speed, for I am going a very far 
journey, “ je vais chercher un grand 
peutétre.” Iam dying, and the great 
smith who strikes off all fetters, is 
knocking off mine. In the Litany 
you know, we pray for deliverance 
from sudden death, and my prayer 
has certainly been answered. Never 
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“Hate you! my poor pretty dar- 
ling; if you could but look into my 
heart, and see what it is without 
you !” 

Great tears are standing in his ho- 
nest, tender, agonized eyes—tears 
that don’t disgrace his manhood 
much, I think. 

“Go now,” 
“T can bear it. 
ling !” 

“My little Nell! My own little 
snowdrop!” he cries, and then he 
kisses me heart-brokenly ; and as he 
so kisses and clasps me, a great 
blackness comes over my eyes, aud I 
swoon away in his arms. 

When I come back to life—come 
back with trouble, and sighings, and 
pain, I find myself lying in my long 
heavy black draperies on the sofa ; 
find the candles burning low, and the 
fire nearly out; find that he is gone, 
and that Iam alone—alone for cver- 
more ! 


I whisper, huskily, 
God bless you, dar- 
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did anyone leave the world with more 
lagging, lingering feet, than I am 
doing. I am able to watch the steps 
of my own dissolution. My beauty 
and my strength are gone from me: 
they were sorry to go, I think; they 
went so slowly, and I shall not be 
long after them now. 

Until last winter, I always thought 
I should live to be an old woman,— 
like my mother-in-law, perhaps; bony, 
grenadier-like, hirsute of lip, and 
baggy of cheek, 

‘* With a little hoard of maxims, 

Preaching down a daughter's heart.” 


But about last Christmas, the idea 
struck me, came home to me, that 
nevershould gray hairs and I makeac- 
quaintance; that my head would be 
laid down in its ruddy glory, before 
very long, in the chilly sombre vauit of 
the Lancasters. (Oh, if they would but 
lay me among mine own people !) I 
looked very well, certainly—Hugh’s 
men friends complimented him (so 


he told me) on his wife’s beauty; such 
rosy cheeks I had too; I, who used 
to be pale to a proverb ; and my rosy 
cheeks did not come out of the rouge 
pot, asthe Dowager’s wigged compeers 
curiously hinted to that irate old 
matron. 


sut surely, surely I was 
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getting oddly, unaccountably thin: 
my rings took to slipping off my 
fingers, and rolling into remote cor- 
ners, and all “me frocks,’ like 
Glorvina’s, of lovelorn memory, “had 
to be took in.”” Also I somehow stop- 
ped very often, and leant against the 
carved banisters; as I went up the 
shallow, broad oak steps of the grand 
staircase. One day I spoke out my 
thought. “Mother,” I said, (Hugh 
liked me to call her mother,) “don’t 
you think I’m getting to look very 
like Jane Stevens, that died of con- 
sumption at the West Lodge, last 
year }” 

‘* Nonsense, my dear,” answered the 
old lady, very hastily, “you shquid 
not get fanciful; young people of 
your age often look delicate in such 
cold weather ; don’t imagine anything 
80 silly !” 

But she was very much flurried as 
she spoke, her old nose got red, and 
two big tears dropped on to her 
eternal knitting. I asked no more 
questions ; I said no more on the sub- 
ject, but from that day, I knew that 
my fate was sealed. So I was going 
to die; going to be erased from the 


number of the warm kindly living ; 
going to be numbered with the cold, 
cold dead, whose battle is over, whose 


race is run. 
erations, 
“God’s finger touched them as they slept.” 


Soon, that dread finger would be laid 
upon me, and there could be no 
shrinking from under it. I could see 
quite plain a new tablet over our pew 
in Wentworth’s dark old bared’ I 
could read the black letters traced 
distinctly on the white marble, “ Hic 
jacet Eleanora.” The next Lady 
Lancaster would be spelling out the 
Latin words, instead of minding her 
prayers, would be picturing to herself 
this dead Eleanora to whom but two 
and twenty summers had heen vouch- 
safed. But where should I myself be 
at this time? Oh, thought full of 
unspeakable awe! How that prayer 
comes home to the souls of all us 
miserable sinners; a thousand fold 
more, then, to those of us, who are on 
the verge of that dark, dark flood! 
“ Rex tremendae majestatis 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis 
Salva me, fons pietatis.” 
“ King of majesty tremendous, 

Who dost free salvation, send us 

Fount of Pity! then befriend us.” 

VOL, LXIX.—NO, CCCOIX. 


In their successive gen- 
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Oh, noble verse! simple utterance 
of a soul trembling and abased to the 
dust before that King of kings, that 
Lord of lords. Those must have been 
holy men, those monks, who put to- 
gether those grand words. No doubt 
they agonized to enter at that strait 
gate; no doubt they sinned and suf- 
fered, and wept as we do now; and 
oh! in mercy let us hope that they 
are— 

“ Where God for aye 
Shall wipe away 
All tears from every éye.” 


I wondered much within myself whe- 
ther I were going to a good place; I 
rather fancied not; I certainly had 
no ground for hoping that 1 was. 
Heaven had shared but few of my 
thoughts hitherto. All the love and 
aspirations I had to bestow had been 
squandered on that intense earthly 
passion which seemed to be eating 
up body and soul. It was too late 
to mend now, but I was sorry it had 
been so. Yet still, on that one sub- 
ject which had dominated my whole 
life, I felt easier and more comfortable 
than I had been for a long time. I 
no longer wept in secret, nor felt a 
gnawing, wearing, mighty longing to 
see that one face again. He was 
gone from me but a very little way ; 
just— 
‘From this room into the next.” 


I had known I could not live without 
him, and I was not going to do so. 
God was very good and pitying ; he 
was going to release me from the long 
pain of existence, and through the 
grave and gate of death I should pass 
to my beloved; should see his hero 
face immortal then in its beauty, so 
that “decay’s effacing fingers” could 
never sweep its hues. 

“You'll Ma all right again, when 
the spring comes round, darling little 
girl!” Hugh would say to me, cheerily, 
now and then, and would smooth my 
hair with his kind brown hand, and 
I always said, “ Yes, dear old fellow, 
I dare say I shall!” though my all 
right was different from his. Would 
not it be all right, would not it be 
passing well with me, when I had 
gone away with great gladness to be 
with my beloved for evermore? 


“ June 20th.—I am going so fast ! 
oh, so fast! These are the last words 
I shall ever write; it is hard, labour- 
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some to me to hold the pencil, but I 
do not want the story of my poor life 
incomplete; incompleter at least than 
the story of all lives must be. Some 
other’ hand must put ‘Finis’ I 
know. It is night, and I am sitting 
in my old dad’s chair, watching the 
stars silently taking their allotted 
places in the firmament. Ihave been 
gazing up into those depths of air 
unfathomable by mortal eyes, won- 
dering how far up in those measure- 
less tracts of ether, or whether in that 
direction at all, lie the spreading 
fields of light, rise the walls and 
towers, shine the golden streets of the 
holy city. ‘A land where the inha- 
bitant shall no more say I am sick.’ 
What a pleasant thought. That text 
never struck me particularly when I 
was well. I suppose now that I am so 
full of aches and pains it comes home 
to me more. Oh God! am I going 
there? IfI could but know for cer- 
tain! 

“*Tn my father’s house are many 
mansions. Perhaps that text has 
something to say to me ; into one of 
the lowest of those mansions, perhaps 
into the very lowest of all, the Great 
Householder, who is ever holding his 
Marriage Feast, and calling thither 
whoso hungers, and is weary, may let 
me creep in, even me, for am I not 
weary, most weary? I have been 
trying (oh, vain endeavour) to picture 
to myself that land of unpictured, 
unpicturable passionless bliss—try- 
ing, with narrow human brain, to 
compass and take in the idea of the 
ineffable joys of the blessed souls. of 
the just, in those unfading abodes 
which they have climbed up the steep 
ladder of faith to, at last ; trying to 
conjure up before my mental vision— 


‘The shores where tideless sleep the seas 
of time, 
Soft by the City of the Saints of God!’ 


“© Lord Jesus Christ! let me be in 
that city by this time to-morrow 
night! Grant me entrance there! 
Open to me when in fear and trem- 
bling I knock.” 


The M.S. ends here; a stronger 
hand must put “ Finis” to it, for the 
Almighty hand has written Finis to 


Cometh up as a Flower. 
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the poor life it tells about, On that 
same last night Lady Lancaster was 
roused from her solemn thoughts by 
the entrance of her husband. He 
came over to her in silence, nor did he 
ask, as his invariable custom was, 
tenderly after her health ; and when 
she looked up at him, she saw a 
“light of horror” in his kind eyes ; 
a shocked, grieved, awed look, as of 
one who had heard freshly evil tid- 
ings. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked 
gently ; she knew that nothing he 
could tell her would have power to 
grieve or wound her now. 

* Oh, Nell!” he said, not seeing any 
necessity for hiding this bad news of 
his from her, and his hearty voice 
sounded low and solemn, “ I havejust 
heard such an awfully sad thing ; I 
cannot tell you how cut up I am about 
it ; poor M‘Gregor is dead—died of 
cholera at Lahore ; not a soul he cared 
about with him. I don’t know when 
I ever heard anything that shocked 
me so much!” 

“Dead, is he?’ said Nell, softly, 
and her voice sounded very sweet 
and clear, and she half rose from her 
chair, and stretched out her slight 
arms, while a very tender smile came 
rippling over her face. And then she 
sank back quietly, with eyes closed, 
as one that slept—but it was that 
sleep from which there is no waking 
here—and, her weary course at last 
ended ; Hugh Lancaster’s fair wife 
was not. 

Round her neck, lying on her cold 
breast, they found a small, simple, 
valtry locket—for it had not been 
Cooke with her husband’s money, 
but with a few hardly-scraped shil- 
lings of her own—and in it two locks 
of hair—one rich and thick, and 
golden brown ; one thin and grey. 

They had not the heart to rob it 
out of the thin dead hand that guard- 
ed it so jealously, and so poor pretty 
Nell was allowed to carry it with her 
when she went coffined and pallid to 
her dark home among the Lancasters. 

I wish they had laid the “little 
lass” beside her “old dad,” but they 
could not spare such a fair flower 
from their Death Garden. 
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MODERN WRITERS OF SPAIN. 


THE literary portion of English and 
irench people take little: interest 
about what philosophers and romance 
writers are doing on the outer borders 
of Europe. Scarcely does an editor 
of a literary journal direct his sub- 
scribers’ attention to the current 
literature of Russia, Norway, Spain, 
or Portugal. The most universally- 
read Englishman would be puzzled if 
you asked him who is the Dickens or 


the Braddon of Transylvania, or if 


any thing worth reading has lately 
appeared in the Portuguese province 
of Alentejo. Thanks to the talents 
and the genial disposition of Frede- 
rica Bremer, and the vigorous and 
original character of Emily Carlen’s 
novels, and the interest excited for 
Norse literature by William and Mary 
Howitt, we have become familiarized 
with the popular literature of Swe- 
den. Worsae’and Andersen have 
made us attend to literary sayings 
and doings among the meadows, and 
heechwoods, and havns of the Danish 
Isles. The efforts of Count Sollogub 
and one or two other enlightened 
Russians have failed to dispel our 
apathy on the subject of native Rus- 
sian literature, and at this moment 
we can recollect among the contents 
of our own reviews and magazines 
for five or six years back, only two 
notices of the productions of living 
Spanish novelist or romancist. Either 
we (English and French) are too much 
absorbed in our own literature, and 
consequently negligent of that of our 
neighbours, or those neighbours are 

roducing nothing worthy notice, and 
in either case our efforts will scarcely 
turn public attention into a new 
channel. Our intention is merely to 
advert to some literary features in 
the life of the Spain of the present 
day. We shall not find her altoge- 
ther neglectful of the claims of her 
children who are at the moment 
striving to add to her literary re- 
nown. 


CERVANTES REMEMBERED TOO LATE, 
There is something very saddening 


in those solemnities held in honour 
of departed genius. We see much 


time taken from necessary business, 
much eloquence wasted—often with 
a side glance towards self-glorifica- 
tion, and much money thrown away, 
which, if once timely and prudently 
used, would have relieved the anxie- 
ties and cheered the existence of the 
ill-favoured son of genius. 

In the article on Cervantes which 
appeared in the Universiry for 
August, allusion was made to his im- 
prisonment and harsh treatment in a 
certain town of La Mancha. It is: 
the same whose name, he says, in 
the commencement of “ Don Quix- 
ote,” he does not choose to remem- 
ber. It has been ascertained that 
this village of unenviable reputation 
is Argamasilla ; and the very house 
where he resided against his will, and 
dreamily arranged the plan of his 
yrose epic, has ‘been identified. The 
fnfanta Don Sebastian has purchased 
it, with a view to its preservation, 
and a patriotic and spirited vrinter, 
Don Manuel de Ribadeneira, has ob- 
tained permission to work off two 
impressions there of the “Life and 
Adventures of the ingenious Hi- 
dalgo, Don Quixote.” One is, in the 
Paris idiom, an edition of luxury, in- 
tended for the libraries and salons 
of the great, the other a carefully 
executed but low-priced edition for 
the populace 

The English cannot be accused of 
having neglected their own Cervantes 
in his need. He appears to have 
united to his comprehensive and 
mighty genius, good business habits, 
consulted the tastes of his p€blic 
while endeavouring to improve them, 
watched the behaviour of his door- 
keepers, and though probably not a 
rigid self-denier, made his outlay fall 
far short of his income, and enjoyed 
some years of life in hepeniaiaes re- 
tirement. So his countrymen feeling 
no remorse on his account, show their 
respect for his memory by eating and 
drinking heartily on stated occasions, 
and boring each other with stereo- 
typed speeches. When suitable days 
for jubilees, or centenaries, or tercen- 
tenaries arrive, they take more trou- 
ble on themselves. They journey to . 
small town in Warwic ~ and 
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celebrate the event in as tiresome a 
fashion as if they were members of 
the “British Association for better- 
ing the Universe,’ under all the 
inconveniences of crowded rooms, 
crowded vehicles going and coming, 
and dear hotels. They manage mat- 
ters of the kind in Spain with a dif- 
ference. 

Some years since a statue was 
erected to Cervantes in front of the 
Congress building, and the historian, 
Antonio Cavanilles, took occasion to 
mention the opinion of the ghost of 
the great Spaniard on the matter ina 
dialogue held between them. 

‘* ‘During my life they left me in poverty. 
Now they raise statues which are of no 
manner of use to me, and they never cele- 
brate a mass for the repose of my soul—a 
thing of which I have much need.’” 

Whether the Marquis of Molins, 
the same gentleman who superin- 
tended the editions of Von (uixote 
at Argamasilla, took this appeal to 
heart or not, it is certain that since 
the year 1862 a solemn High Mass 
and Office have been celebrated for 
the above-mentioned purpose before 
the Royal Academy of Madrid. M. 
Antoine de Latour,* in his Etudes 
Littéraires sur 0 Espagne Moderne, 
has left an account of one of these 
solemnities, some particulars of which 
are worth being presented. 

In 1616 Cervantes was interred in 
the church of the Convent of the 
Trinitarians, where his daughter had 
taken the veil. Some fifteen years 
afterwards the community removed 
to the site now occupied by them, 
and the impression is strong that in 
the removal the remains of the poet 
were brought to their new house, 
his daughter being alive, or but re- 
cently dead at the time. In the 
chapel of their convent the annual 
solemnity takes place on the 16th 
April. The convent stands in the 
street called after Cervantes’ contem- 

orary and dramatic rival, Lope de 
Vega. We proceed with M. de La- 
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Our visitor found the chapel hung 
with black cloth trimmed with gold 
fringe. In the centre was a cata- 
falque on which rested the habit of 
St. Francis borne by Cervantes dur- 
ing the last three years of his life, a 
sword, prison-fetters, a crown of 
laurel, and a copy of the first edition 
of Don Quixote. At each corner of 
the catafalque stood a disabled 
soldier (Spaniards as well as French 
know the value of dramatic arrange- 
ment), and at each side, and extend- 
ing the whole length of the chapel, 
ran two lines of seats for the mem- 
bers of the various academies. 

At the lower end of the chapel, on 
seats connecting the extremities of 
the long rows mentioned, sat the 
Aleaid, the Rector of the University, 
and the Curé of Alcala de Henares, 
Cervantes’ birthplace, where the ex- 
tract of his baptism was discovered 
some time since. 

Among the remarkable personages 
met to celebrate the occasion, M. de 
Latour noticed the Marquis de Mo- 
lins, its institutor; M. Hartzembuch, 
a dramatic poet, an idolizer of Cer- 
vantes, and the zealous superintend- 
ent of the two Argamasilla editions 
of the Don; Ventura de le Vega, the 
Marquis de Santa Cruz, whose an- 
cestor fought at Lepanto, and Antonio 
Cavanilles, the eminent historian be- 
fore mentioned. Seated behind the 
academicians were the most illustri- 
ous ladies of Spain, all appropriately 
attired in mourning dress. 

The Archbishop of Seville cele- 
brated High Mass, the different parts 
of which were accompanied with 
music as old as the days of Cervantes 
himself. The distinguished com- 
poser, Don Francisco Asenjo Barbieri, 
had sought these pieces out with 
much trouble, some of them having 
for a long time been only heard in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome. We sub- 
join the openings of some of these, 
with the authors and dates. 

Regem cut omnia vivunt 


(the 


tour’s account of what he witnessed. king by whom all things live) was 


* This gifted and agreeable writer was born at Sainte Yrieix (Haute Vienne) in 


1808, and educated at the college of Dijon. 
Louis Philippe confided to him the education 


Bourbon and the College Henri Quatre. 


He held professorships at the College 


of the young Duc de Montpensier, and in 1848 he shared the exile of the House of 


Orleans. 


He made his literary debut in poetry, his other productions being an “ Essay 


on the History of France in the Nineteenth Century,” an “Account of the Duc de 
Montpensier’s Journey to the East,” and essays on Luther, Racan, Vertot, Malherbe, &c. 
He has resided for a considerable time in Spain, and written four or five works on 


Spanish subjects. 
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composed by Don Melchior Robledo, 
Chapel Master in Saragossa in 1569, 
the same year when Cervantes’ little 
collection of elegiac poems on Queen 
Isabel appeared. 

Domine in furoretuo(Lord (rebuke) 
me not in thy fury) was the composi- 
tion of Den Andres Lorente, organist 
in Alcala de Henarés, Cervantes’ 
birthplace. He himself probably 
heard it sung there in his youth. 

Versa est in luctum cithara mea 
(my harp has changed to sorrow) was 
composed for the funeral of Philip 
II. by Don Alfonso Lobo. 

Libera me (deliver me), the com- 
position of Don Matias Romero, 
Chapel Master to Philip IIL, dates 
from about the death of UVervantes. 

Don Francisco de Paula Benavides, 
the young bishop of Siguenza, 
preached the sermon. Taking his 
text from St. Paul, “ Being dead he 
still speaketh through faith,’ he 
proceeded with the panegyric of the 
great souled-poet and soldier, and of 
all the illustrious dead who have 
honoured Spain by their writings. 
He did not neglect to interest the 
nuns, who were listening with all 
their might behind their lattices. 
Their order had been instrumental in 
restoring the brave Saavedra to his 
country, and to their exertions Spain 
and the world were in part indebted 
for the Don Quixote and the Kxem- 
plary Novels. They possessed the 
remains of the poet in their house, 
and thus bound to his memory they 
must not omit the care of his salva- 
tion in their prayers. The delivery 
of the discourse, according to M. 
Latour, was marked with a noble 
simplicity, and a manner combining 
sweetness with vigour. 

Next morning he returned to the 
convent, hoping to be gratified with 
the sight of Cervantes’s tomb. Alas, 
he learned that when the remains 
were transferred from the old house, 
sutlicient attention was not paid to 
keep them apart from those of others 
who were removed along with them. 
So, though it is morally certain that 
the present convent of the Trini- 
tarians guards all that remains of the 
body, once so full of life and active 
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energy, they are now undistinguish- 
able from the relics of the nameless 
individuals who had received inter- 
ment in the same building. 


THE MODERN NOVEL: DONNA CECELIA DE FABER, 


We are not to imagine Spain in- 
sensible to the merits of her living 
gifted sons and daughters, and ever 
employed in shedding tears over the 
tombs of her Cervantes, her Lope de 
Vega, or her Mendoza. No. She 
possesses living writers whose names 
are not only known from Andalucia 
to Biscay, but are even spoken of in 
Parissalons. The most distinguished 
among these is the lady who chooses 
to style herself Kernan Caballero, 
her real name being Cecilia de 
Faber, her birthplace Alorges in Swit- 
zerland, and her father, M. Bohl de 
Faber, a Hamburgh merchant, and 
consul for that city at Cadiz. 

She has been married more than 
once, and thus enabled to combine 
experience with natural ability in 
her pictures of life and manners. 
Through the favour of the Queen she 
holds apartments in the Alcazar of 
Seville, and the splendid old Moorish 
city could not possess a writer better 
qualified to paint the manners of the 
little-doing, much-enjoying people of 
that southern paradise, Andalucia, 
and the delights of the happy climate, 
where life is not only supportable, but 
enjoyable at very small expense. 

Besides happily seizing and vividly 
sketching what takes place among 
the aristocracy of Seville in their 
Patios* and Tertulias (reunions in 
their salons), this authoress has made 
herself thoroughly acquainted with 
the circumstances, and characters, 
and peculiar customs of the country 
labourers and shepherds. Melo- 
dramatic situations abound in some 
of them, and perhaps these are more 
relished by her Spanish readers than 
others whose chief merit consists in 
truthful and picturesque tableaux of 
the order of things among which they 
are placed, and which consequently 
possesses no novelty for them. We 
can readily conceive how French and 
English students of her novels and 


* The Patios are the interior flagged courts surrounded by colonnades from the roofs 


of which lamps are suspended. 
shrubs in fruit or flower. Seated on sofas in 
the princely owners enjoy an elysium during 


In the centre of the court is a fountain surrounded by 


the corridor or on carpets near the fountain, 
hot weather. 
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romances would prefer this latter 
class for their entertainment. Who 
would not rather listen to a couple of 
Andalugian peasants discussing the 
clime and people of Britain than 
to some terribly exciting though un- 
dignified domestic tragedy? (A. is 
dissuading 4. from making the voy- 
age to Britain). 

“A. The earth is there covered with so 
deep a crust of snow that people are buried 
in it. 

“ B. Most Blessed Mary! But they are 
quiet folk, and do not carry stilettoes. 

“A. They have no olives, no gaspacho,* 
and must put up with black bread, potatoes, 
and milk. 

“* B. Much good may it do them. 

“A. The worst is, there are neither 
monks nor nuns there; the churches are 
few, and the walls of them as bare as if 
they were hospitals; no private chapels, 
no altars, no crucifixion. 

“ B. Oh, my sun, my white bread, my 
church, my Maria Santissima, my delight- 
ful land, my Dios Sacramentado! How 
could I think to change you for that land 
of snow, of black bread, of bare-walled 
churches, of hereticos? Horrible!” 


Fernan Caballero enters with warm- 
hearted sympathy into the pleasures 
and troubles of ber country people. 
Few could read without interest her 
sketch of the peasants returning at 
evening from their work. We fancy 
Sancho Panzaand a neighbour coming 
home to meet the greeting of Tereza 
and his children, himself mounted on 
Dapple, while the little foal frolics 
about, unconscious of its own future 
life of labour. Sancho carries a bas- 
ket of fruit and vegetables covered 
with the sappy maize stalks, which 
will furnish a delightful supper to 
the patient durra. Sancho’s neigh- 
bour is riding beside him, and you 
will hear in a quarter of an hour of 
theirconversation more proverbs than 
John Smith and Tom Brown would 
quote in seven years. The burras 
quicken their pace as they approach 
the village, for the children of both 
men are running to meet them, while 
their wives are looking out for them 
from the porches of their doors. 
Sanchodismountsand sets his younger 
child on Dapple, while his elder 
frolics about her and makes free with 
her ears. Sancho’s neighbour gets 
his youngest into his lap, while one of 
the elder boys takes the halter and 
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the other gambols about with the 
trusty house dog, asses and dog being 
much better treated than if their lot 
lay in Berkshire or Donegal. 

With their innumerable rhymed 
proverbs, their chatty propensities, 
their happy clime, fine country, faci- 
lity of procuring a livelihood, few 
wants, and lively and happy temper- 
aments the Andalucian peasants and 
peasantesses afford suitable subjects 
to Fernan Caballero’s pencil. They 
see in the many natural advantages 
they possess, the goodness of Gx dand 
the favours of the saints, and their 
pious legends in connexion with every 
object round them are innumerable. 
“'Toads and serpents are useful in 
absorbing the poisonous exhalations 
of the earth ; the serpent attempted 
to bite the Holy Infant on the jour- 
ney into Egypt, so Saint Joseph 
appointed him to creep on his belly 
thenceforth. Some trees have the 
privilege of permanent foliage because 
they sheltered the Hoty Famity on 
the same journey. The Blessed Vir- 
gin hung the clothes of the Infant 
Jesus on a rosemary bush to dry, so 
its sweetest perfume and brightest 
blossoms are reserved for Friday. 
The swallow plucked some of the 
thorns out of the Savour’s crown, 
therefore he is a favourite bird with 
all Christians, while the owl is ob- 
liged to keep his eyes shut and whim- 
per out, “cruz, because he 
irreverently stared at our suffering 
Lord on the cross. The hedgehog 
should be well treated, because he 
presente d to the Blessed Virgin some 
sweet apples on the tips of his 
prickles, while the earwig is deserv- 
edly hated for boring his way into, 
and effectually spoiling the nicest of 
them. Most of these poetically de- 
vout fancies are or were familiar 
with the Roman Catholic peasantry 
of Ireland, and probably amongst the 
populace of most Continental coun- 
tries. 

Perhaps the most powerful of our 
authoress’s stories is La Gaviota (the 
sea-gull) giving the’career of a selfish, 
ill-disposed country girl, gifted with 
some beauty and a fine voice. She 
obtains a gentle German doctor for 
husband, is patronized by a duke, 
trained for the office of a primadonna, 
becomes fascinated by a bull-fighter, 


cruz, 


* Soup made up of olive oil, vinegar, spices, Kc. 
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proves false to her estimable husband, 
and ends badly of course. Devout 
and moral as the authoress undoubt- 
edly is, she does not avoid strong and 
exciting situations no more than Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe or Mrs. Oli- 

hant, Such is the scene where the 
Tetraped husband sees her seated be- 
side the bullfighter among his un- 
edifying associates, and that other of 
the death of her paramour by a 
furious animal in the arena before 
her eyes, and these are matched by 
passages in the “ Alvareda Family.” 
This story, which is entirely occupied 
with country folk, and incidents of 
the war in Buonaparte’s time, and 
scenes of brigandage is next to “ La 
Gaviota” in power. We would gladly 
extract some humorous domestic 
scenes and rustic descriptions if space 
was at our disposal. The match- 
making scene between the garrulous 
and saving Pedro and his relative 
that is to be, the Zia* Maria fully as 

rovident as himself, might have 
1appened in a country farmhouse in 
Wexford or Carlow, and would have 
been described by Banim, or Griffin, 
or Carleton, nearly in the same terms. 

The Andalusians are as partial to 
bantering each other as the natives of 
Kilcullen or Bantry, but all is taken 
in good-humour. Pedro and his 
gossip Maria riding to Alcala on their 
burras to purchase wedding necessa- 
ries for their children, are thus re- 
ceived at the door of an inn by some 
soldiers and muleteers. 

“¢Tio,’ cried one addressing Pedro, 
‘where are you conducting Senora Cuares- 
ma (Lady Lent)?’ ‘Tia, is the church 
still standing where you were christened ?” 
‘Tia, have you any remembrance of your 
wedding-day?’ ‘Tio, is Usted (your wor- 
ship) going to Alcala to put up your bans 
of marriage with this young lady ?’ ‘ No,’ 
answered Pedro, gravely dismounting from 
his burra, ‘I am Waiting till I am of age, 
and tillthe girl has come to her full growth.’ 
‘Tia,’ said a soldier, ‘would Usted allow 
me to help you down from your thorough- 
bred ?? ‘The very best thing to be done, 
my son,’ answered the lady, and in an 
attentive and kind fashion they helped Tia 
Maria to alight.” 


We find no offence intended or 
taken, but certainly such addresses 
as the above would not be uttered to 
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an elderly woman in any part of Ire- 
land. Still it is allowed that the 
Spanish peasantry come nearer the 
educated classes in manner and 
phraseology, than do the natives of 
= other European country. 

n reading the country business in 
this and others of our authoress’s 
tales we have been forcibly reminded 
of corresponding pictures so truth- 
fully painted in “Adam Bede.” We 
could scarcely fancy such a piece 
of extravagance as the following 
to be uttered by a Spanish lady 
till assured of the fact by Fernan 
Caballero. Casta wishes to induce 
her elderly lover, Don Judas Taddeo 
Barbo, to cease his persecutions. He 
does not read, and entertains feelings 
of repugnance to literary ladies in 
general ; so she takes him into her 
confidence. 


“*Yes, yes, I am a poet, but do not 
mention it, I beg. Some of my works are 
printed, but I have put the names of my 
friends to them. Martinez de la Rosa’s 
poems are mine, not his. I have also tried 
my hand on theatrical pieces. ‘The Con- 
solations of a Prisoner,” attributed to the 
Duke de Rivas, is my composition.’ 

““* Who would have suspected a lady, so 
young, so beautiful, so womanly, so attrac- 
tive? Why, a writing woman ought to be 
old, ugly, and slovenlty—a man-woman !’ 

‘All prejudices, DonJudas, Have you 
read my Tell?” 

‘**Miguel Tell, the Treasurer? No. I 
never read; it injures my sight.’ 

““*Well [ must read an extract from my 
great historical work on William Tell, not 
Miguel the Treasurer.’ (Here poor Don 
Judas began to meditate an escape, the very 
thing the lady wished). 

*** William Tell, my hero, was a native 
of Scotland who refused to bow down to 
the beaver hat of the English General, Mal- 
brun, set up ona high pole. Out of this 
circumstance arose the thirty years war, 
at the end of which Tell was proclaimed 
King of England under the title of William 
the Conqueror. He brought disgrace on 
his royal name by causing his wife, the 
beautiful Anne Boleyn, to be beheaded. 
Struck with remorse he sent his son Richard 
Lion-heart ona pilgrimage tothe Holy Land. 
On his return he was imprisoned for his 
great admiration of Luther, Calvin, Vol- 
taire, and Rousseau, members of the Revo- 
lutionary Directory which put the pious 
King Louis XIV. to death. About that 
time Don Pedro the Cruel established the 
inquisition in Spain to prevent such pro- 


* Tio, neighbour, gossip, in the masculine gender; Zia, do. in the feminine, 
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ceedings in his kingdom, and thus he ob- 
tained his surname !’” 


Poor Don Judas was terrified by 
the erudition of the cunning lady, 
who thus got rid of him. 

The collected works of this lady 
have been printed at the expense of 
the queen. It is only seventeen or 
eighteen years since she began to 
write, and if we can trust the accu- 
racy of foreign biographers she is now 
in her seventieth year. Two volumes 
of selections from her works entitled 
“The Castle and Cottage in Spain,” 
have appeared in an English dress. 


RUSTIC TALES: DON ANTONIO DE TRUEBA. 


The writer next to be noticed, by 
birth a Biscayan peasant, is now or 
was lately a sub-editor of a news- 

aper. Don Antonio de Trueba y 
a Quintana was born 24th December, 
1821. In the preface to one of his 
works he presents this picture of his 
birthplace and his early life. 


“On the slope of one of the mountains 
of Biscay stand four white houses nearly 
hidden in a wood of walnut and chestnut 
trees, and which cannot be seen at any dis- 
tance till winter"has deprived the trees of 
their foliage. There I passed the first fif- 
teen years of my life. 

“In the valley is a church whose spire 
pierces the surrounding canopy of foliage, 
and is seen above the chestnut and ash trees, 
In this church they celebrate two masses, 
one at the rising of the sun, the other two 
hours afterwards. 

“ We, the young boys of the hamlet rose 
every Sunday with the song of the birds, 
and went down to the early mass, singing 
and jumping over the bushes, The elders 
of the families attended the later devotions. 
While the fathers and grandfathers were so 
occupied, [ took my seat under a cherry 
tree opposite the door, and had a full view 
of the entire vale till it approached the 
shore. I was soon joined by four or five 
young girls with cheeks as blooming as the 
cherries which hung over our heads, or the 
red ribbons which bound the long braids of 
their hair. They would request me to 
make some verses for them to sing in the 
evening to the accompaniment of the basque 
tambourine, when the young would be 
dancing, and the aged looking on in sym- 
pathy with their enjoyment.” 


Don Antonio was already a poet 
though his material sources of infot- 
mation and inspiration were very 
easily counted. His library consisted 
of the “ Fueros (Customs) of Bis- 
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cay,” “Samaniego’s Fables,” ‘“ Don 
Quixote,” a book of ballads, and two 
or three volumes of the “ Lives of the 
Saints.” At fifteen years of age 
(1836), the Carlist cause gathering 
the youth of Biscay to its side, An- 
tonio’s parents not being enthusiastic 
partisans of that party, sent their 
son to a distant relative in Madrid, 
who could do nothing better for the 
future poet and novelist than employ 
him in his hardware shop to take 
down door-hinges, pokers, and frying- 
pans for his customers. 

For ten tedious years did our poet 
in embryo do the duty of a shopman 
by day, treat himself to a book when 
he could, and spend in study great 
part of the time that should be given 
to sleep. Bad business or failure 
obliged him at the end of the time men- 
tioned to look out for other occupa- 
tion, and since that time he has been 
connected with journalism, the even- 
ings still being devoted to poetry and 
romance. 

The ordinary vehicle in which the 
nameless poets of Spain utter their 
thoughts to the people is the quat- 
rain, in which the second and fourth 
lines rhyme after a fashion, the ac- 
cented vowels corresponding without 
exception, the consonants when it 
pleases Apollo. This is what they 
call the Romance,and in which Trueba 
has endeavoured to improve the taste 
of the people by a genuine poetic 
feeling, and perfection in the struc- 
ture of the verse. 

But our Biscayan thought a poet's 
life incomplete without the sympathy 
which only a loving and intelligent 
wife can afford. So he incurred the 
expense of a household, as well as 
gave support to his aged parents. 
Along with labouring at the public 
press and writing and publishing 
“Los Cantares,” he found time to 
compose his “ Rose-coloured Tales,” 
all concerned with the ordinary life 
of the country in which his boyhood 
was passed, and all seen through that 
softly coloured magic medium through 
which mature age loves to look back 
to the period of careless hopeful 
youth. ‘These stories are called “ The 
Resurrection of the Soul,” “The 
Stepmother,” “ From our Country to 
Heaven,” “ The Judas of the House,” 
and “Juan Palamo.” All end 
happily, all are imbued with the 
purest morality, and breathe an 
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atmosphere in which live the best 
feelings of our nature. 

While writing the dedication of 
them to his wife, he was enlivened 
by the anticipation of a visit they 
would shortly make to his natal 
village. 

“While I write this, the most cherished 
wish of my life is about to be gratified. 
Before the July sun withers up the flowers, 
the breezes and the flowers of my native 
hills shall cool our foreheads, and perfume 
our hair. The venerable man who honours 
himself and thee in calling thee his daugh- 
ter, isnow going from house to house in the 
village, and telling the companions of my 
boyhood, while tears of joy lind their way 
down his cheek, ‘ My children are coming ; 
my son is about revisiting his native val- 
leys as lovingly as he bade them adieu 
twenty years ayo.’ 

“And our father and our brothers are 
thinking on us every moment, and doing all 
in their humble means to beautify and 
cheer the apartments destined for us. Every 
time they come to the window, they expeet 
to see my form on the hillock where they 
caught the last sight of me seventeen years 


ago. 


Alas! what disappointments wait 
on such pleasant anticipations ! Pay- 
ing a tardy visit to the scenes so lov- 
ingly and pleasurably remembered, the 
careworn elderly man finds dear old 
houses levelled, new, raw ones reared 
on their site, old paths and ways de- 
serted, and new roads laid down; 
new and uninteresting topics filling 
up conversations, the once fresh and 
fair romantic boys and girls now 
commonplace husbands and wives, 
except such as have been removed 
by death or change of residence. His 
former comrades, youths and maids 
once buoyant with bright hopes are 
now gray-haired and wrinkled, or dis- 
tressed, or departed, and of the re- 
vered and loved old people of long 
ago not one has been left to bid him 
welcome. There are now no ties to 
detain him in his long regretted na- 
tive place ; he hastens back to his 
ordinary colourless occupation and 
cares, rendered agreeable or tolerable 
by habit, and wishes he had not gone 
on that sorrowful journey. 

In the greater part of these tales 
figures the Indian, ze. one who has 
spent some time in Mexico or the 
West Indies, and returns to cheer or 
disturb the former companions of his 
early life. The narratives are made 
up of simple village annals, loves and 
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jealousies, injustices and their punish- 
ments, generous deeds and their re- 
compenses, constancy sharply tried 
and victorious, unions at the thresh- 
ing floors, Sunday morning devotions, 
Sunday evening recreations, troubles 
of good housewives with their play- 
loving little boys, and ail the worries, 
and comforts, and joys, and griefs, 
that attend on the lives of those 
whose lot is to cultivate the earth, 
the Curé always filling the office of 
the good fairy in household tales. 
Fast readers of Bond or Sackville- 
street would vote the whole collection 
a bore of the slowest and most un- 
comfortable character. 


SATIRE: DON JOSE GONZALEZ DE TEJADA, 


Don José Gonzalez de Tejada may 
be taken as the representative man 
of the living Spanish satirists. Few 
looking on the steady, easy-going, fat, 
and florid young man with good- 
nature playing about the corners of 
his mouth, would suspect the keen 
spirit of satire which inspires his 
verses. Making use of the Romance 
form before explained, he celebrated 
in the public papers the late triumphs 
of his country over the Moors, and 
these verses were in every one’s 
mouth. In his satires he never con- 
descends to personalities. Le lashes 
selfishness, rage for wealth, worldli- 


ness, lack of patriotism, &e. He 
calls his collection “ Anacreontic 
Poems of the latest Fashion,” but 


they have nothing of the genuine 
Anacreontics but the form. The 
classic student or even the reader of 
Moore’s translation recollects the 
bibulous old poet’s direction to the 
painter about his mistress’s portrait. 
Here is the Spanish equivalent :— 


“Figure to me O photographer of my 
soul, the beauty who holds me in thrall, 

** As to countenance, let her be dark or 
fair, to me it’s all the same. 

“* But let sparkling diamonds give lustre 
to her tresses, and two golden lamps hang 
from her ears. 

“Let her neck be dark or possess the 
whiteness of alabaster, but for decency’s 
sake cover it with pearls or sapphires. ~ 

“Let rival beauties envy the whiteness 
of her breast, my eyes are attracted by the 
lace which covers it. 

“ Let her graceful form be shrouded with 
rich valuable stuffs. A rich binding always 
enhances the value of books. 
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“While she rolls along in her caléche my 
attention is occupied with her rich liveries 
and the cost of the equipage. 

“Happy he who prancing along by the 
carriage, or seated by her side, cigar in 
mouth, can exclaim, ‘ All that surrounds 
me is mine!’ 

“ Paint her for me in ball costume, at 
the Mass, or the Retiro ever richly dressed, 
ever surrounded by opulent charms. 

“ But alas her greatest charms you can- 
not see to portray—her father’s crowns! 
On these is my heart fixed.” 


Don José is somewhat old-fashioned 
in his notions. He does not attribute 
all the qualities of an overruling Pro- 
vidence to the mere progress of 
science and the additions, to our cor- 
poral conveniences. Here is his 
vision of the origin of printing. 


“Turning the earth into a sponge with 
his tears, man presented himself all dreep- 
ing at the throne of Jupiter. 

* And cried, ‘Good evening O powerful 
god, maker of stars, of worlds, and of do- 
mestic fowl ! 

“Thou createdst us one day from 
nothing mixed with a little mud; thou 
hast bestowed on us genius enveloped in a 
soft covering of flesh. 

“¢The world is a cage, and each of us a 
parrot climbing and balancing himself over 
his neighbour's head, 


“* Thou hast bestowed us ears which to 
the deaf are a mere ornament, and a tongue, 
best gift of all. 

“* Placed between the teeth she gives 
them to understand that unless she lies, 
they can have nothing to chew 

“* But alas in our time she is incapable 
to express all that the fruitful brain con- 
ceives and brings forth. 

“ ¢Lengthen it then the third of a perch, 
or give it for aid an additional organ.’ 

“Juppy made a grimace, and the 
affrighted hills sunk and the poles trem- 
bled. 

“*Well,’ said the deity, always prodigal 
of gifts, ‘I shall convert into tongues 
sundry vile things of this lower world. 

“*OF old shirts, of disgusting rags, I 
shall make gay clothes for the press, flesh 
and blood for the daily paper. 

“*Tn the feathered garb of the goose are 

annons sufficient to win treasures. 

“** Let your arms cease to brandish the 
warlike steel, and turn inert and fat bodies 
of men into sieves. 

“*Iron fashioned into slender tongues 
which sing along the paper, shall there 
engrave the conceptions of genius. 

“* And in order that you may attain the 
steepest summits, I shall furnish your 
heads with pride and envy in abundance. 
** Advance, throw shame behind, flatter 


the proud, copy, deride, calumniate, and be 
sure to burn incense in your own honour. 
“*T have spoken.’ And he added, 
rubbing his chin, ‘Henceforth you are a 
man ; hitherto you were but an ape.’” 


HISTORY : DON ANTONIO CAVANILLES, 


Don Antonio Cavanilles, an advo- 
cate and member of the Academy, 
has distinguished himself by his yet 
unfinished history of Spain, an inter- 
esting narrative evincing the most 
patient research, and attractive from 
the adjuncts of customs and phases 
of the different eras, and personal 
traits of the historical personages. 
Don Modesto Lafuente is engaged on 
another history of the same country. 
Don Antonio belongs to the school 
of Livy and Herodotus, Don Modesto 
writes in the spirit and with the pen 
of a Manchester radical, 


THE DRAMA: DON ADELARDO LOPEZ DE AYALA. 


Zealous as the first historian for 
the preservation of the heroic and 
unselfish character of the genuine 
Hidalgo, Don Adelardo Lopez de 
Ayala writes his drama of “So Much 
per Cent.,” in which he excites un- 
measured contempt for the greed of 
gold, and the rage of speculation, 
whose visit to the old soil of chivalry 
the author deprecates with all his 
might. 

Don Gaspar Bond Serrano, a brave 
and devout military chaplain, once 
attending the wounded in Don Car- 
los’s camp, and an Arragonese by 
birth, has given the lie to the public 
impression that no poet is born out- 
side of Castille and Andalucia. 

While it must be owned with 
regret that pestilent French novels 
have found their way in abundance 
across the Pyrenees, the native liter- 
ature of Spain with scarce an excep- 
tion, maintains its ancient prestige 
for Christian morality. Long may 
the word continue to be said! 

Want of space prevents any notice 
of the feuilleton and the drama of 
Spain at the present day, and other 
literary topics interesting the Spanish 
capital. An instance of the interest 
taken in sound fictional literature in 
high quarters is furnished by the 
publication of the complete collected 
novels of Fernan Caballero, and of 
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Antonio Trueba at the expense of the 
Queen. Meanwhile Fernan, or rather 
Doita Cecilia, (née) de Faber dwells 
in the Royal Alcazar of Seville in 
apartments granted by her Queen, 
employs herself writing an educational 
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work for the junior portion of the 
royal family, and enjoys an extensive 
view from her windows over the old 
Moorish buildings, the Guadalquiver, 
and the charming Andalucian land- 
scape through which it winds. 


NUMBER FIVE BROOKE-STREET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” 


BOOK THE FIRST, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A CONFERENCE, 


In the fashionable diary and memo- 
randa which filled a column in the 
fashionable journal had been read for 
several weeks this announcement— 
“Monday, the Marchioness St. Ry- 
ders — Ist, Zhé Dansante, North 
Audley-street.” 

They were well known and fashion- 
able people, who gave their two dances 
regularly every season, and went 
through the work in a cold, stately, 
and reluctant way, as if it was a 
painful duty, and a mere homage to 
their rank. They took their pleasure 
sadly, like true persons of condition. 
There were daughters, the Ladies 
Raby, and a son, Lord Gewaine, a 
hopeful heir; they were not rich 
for “lords.” His lordship, the Most 
Noble Marquess St. Ryder, had spent 
a vast deal of money, and so had his 
lordship’s father, in dicing and horse- 
racing, and other pastimes no less 
costly in the end, and the estates 
were dipped sadly. It is marvellous 
how little this dipping process af- 
fects persons of quality like the St. 
Ryders, and it seems to have all the 
bracing effect of the process from 
which the metaphor is taken. The 
young heir of the house was the only 
one who seemed to enjoy life; he was 
quietly adding to the future embar- 
rassments of the family, though at 

resent no inconvenience was felt. 

ord John, his uncle, encouraged 
him privately and publicly, in a half 
earnest, half jocose fashion, some- 
thing to this strain :-— 

“That's it, my lad ; don’t spare the 
governor. He didn’t spare you, nor 
won't, nor, for that matter, did his 
father. It’s only the low, scurvy ras- 
cals out of the street that scrape and 


spare and save. I like to see a lad 
launching out.” But at the same 
time it must be mentioned that some 
years before, his lordship, seeing how 
matters were likely to go, and finding 
there was delay and excuses setting 
in regularly on payment of the in- 
terest of his twelve thousand pounds* 
“child’s portion,” in a pleasant busi- 
ness way came to tell them one morn- 
ing that he had been obliged to “ put 
the screw” on, and had instructed his 
solicitor to see that the money was 
paid to him in bulk. ‘“ My dear fel- 
low,” said the creditor, “I can’t 
afford compliments ; you know it is 
life and death tome. I must have 
my little jaunt to Paris, and my little 
suppers at Vefour’s, and something 
to pay for a bottle of champagne for 
my nice young friends from the thea- 
tres. So, egad it must be paid up, 
and no excuses.” And, egad, to use 
Lord John’s own expression, paid up 
it was, at sad inconvenience to the 
overburdened St. Ryder family, for 
whom the family solicitor “made 
out” the money; and there was no 
feud—Lord John saying he was 
not “ass enough” for that—to have 
the fools of the town going about 
working their senseless jaws on the 
St. Ryder scandals—God knows 
there was enough of them already ! 
And though Lady St. Ryder spoke 
bitterly of the infamous behaviour of 
her brother, who had all but ruined 
them, Lord John would not quarrel 
and came and went, and even invited 
himself to dinner with the most un- 
failing good humour or indifference, 
until they gave up the show of resent- 
ment from sheer weariness. On this 
principle, too, he had secured those 
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invitations for his favourite female 
friends, taking up off the table a batch 
of blank cards, and saying, “‘ You must 
give me these, my dears. Egad if you 
don’t, Pll go out into the highways 
and byways.” “Indeed we can do 
no such thing; we are crowded up 
enough already.” “ Well, one can 
make no difference ; so I'll just walk 
in about eleven o'clock with little 
Petipas, that keeps the fruit shop, on 
my arm. She'll look as well as any 
of your ladies here; egad she will ; 
and behave, too. By the Lord, you 
may look out for the pair of us.” 
Enough was known of this relation 
to be certain that he was quite 
capable of putting this threat into 
execution. He was therefore a llowed 
to take what cards he pplemed. * * And 
see here, my dear sister,” he added, 
as he put the n into his poc ket, “of 
eourse you'll be civil to ’°em—mind 
that. Dll keep my eye on you; and 
these creatures of yours must get 
them men, and that sort of thing.” 
It was a busy day for Mrs. Palmer 
tin her little mansion. The widow 
lady who rented the house was often 
strangely mystified as to who were 
her lodgers. There was something 
about the mother that she did not 
like—a cold business-like hardness 
and a demand of her full pound of 
flesh in all their dealings. But to the 
daughter, always bender, gentle, and 
soft to her, she felt herself strangely 
drawn. They seemed to know few 
people, and got a letter only now and 
then, and this was a foreign one; and 
they had no visitors beyond two gen- 
tlemen—that coarse, free, and easy 
lord who came pretty often, and the 
fine handsome young man who was 
plainly “ courting” the young girl, 
and who seemed latterly so sad and 
overcome with his troubles—Some- 
thing, too, was “between” that young 
couple, for which the old lady had a 
deep sympathy; and she was grieved 
to see this suspension of their friend- 
ship, especially as she had noted an 
air of trouble over Miss Palmer's 
brilliant cheeks. She would, indeed, 
have liked to have learned all this, 
for there was a sort of mystery about 
her lodgers. Mrs. Palmer was a 
lady who was not to be thus ap- 
proached. She could put on a hard, 
cold, defiant manner—offensive also, 
as it was defensive ; she knew how to 
keep people in her place; and be- 
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sides, paying her rent regularly, was 
entitled to take such a tone. i#¢e# 
tj) One of these afternoons the land- 
lady found Miss Palmer alone; her 
mother had gone out to make” pur- 
chases for the great festival. The 
good woman was struck with her 
downeast air as she read, and with a 
soothing manner drew near to her. 

** My dear miss,” she said, “ I am 
sorry to see you in this way. But it 
will all come right, take an old 
woman’s word for it. I have seen 
plenty of life, and genteel, too, 
though I do let lodgings. And though 
there may be a cross or two now, it 
won't be so by-and-bye. That’s all in 
the regular course, as I well know.” 

Miss Palmer was a proud girl, and 
reserved; she saw in this a bid for 
confidence. 

“T want nothing to come right 
again,” she said. “Iam quite con- 
tent as things are. Indeed, I do not 
quite follow you” —— 

“No matter, my dear, it’s all one. 
But you are going to the party to- 
night, and as I tell you I have seen 
more life than you think, I know 
what can be done, and what has 
been done, at parties, and, trust an 
old woman, they are the sure places 
in all the world for a making up. 
Before you go three steps into the 
room you will see him there.” 

The colour came into the young 
girl’s face: her eyes glittered at the 
receipt of this confidence. 

“What!” she said eagerly, “ You 
know this—he has told you—he has 
sent you?” : 

landlady was grieved 
mistake. 

““No, my dear,” she said, sadly, 
know nothing; but Iam as sure 
as if I did know.” 

The diss ippointed face made her 


at this 


= 


yet more grieved. The young girl 
saw her mistake, and that she had 


betrayed her heart. Her confusion 
and trouble joined, quite overcame 
her, and the landlady saw tears in 
her eyes, and heard a stamp of im- 
patience from her foot. The defence 
of pride was broken down and use- 
less, and in a low voice, she said, 
half to herself—“ What amI to do ?— 


, if I only knew!” 


Two women together—and such a 
situation—was there not a sure open- 
ing for confidence and comfort? Dif- 
ference of station did not interfere. 
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The landlady in a few minutes knew 
all—at least something more than she 
had known before. 

“Indeed I do not know what to 
do. I feel for him, but he thinks I 
do not; but I have my dignity and 

ride—why does he mistrust me? 
Vhy dees he judge me so harshly— 
so cruelly, so unkindly? He thinks, 
since he has met with misfortune, that 
we are turning against him, when, in 
truth, I never, never felt so towards 
him as Ido now. It is he who has 
turned against me. Since these 
troubles he has been so harsh and 
unkind, and charges me with loving 
these dreadful parties < 

“My dear Miss Palmer, trust an 
old woman who has seen a good bit 
of the world”-—our landlady was very 
partial to this little form of remi- 
niscence—“ that is always the way— 
that must be so. When the world 
goes against us, we get suspicious and 
sensitive, especially men. I believe— 
and that’s my experience—women 
get softer and more patient under 
these things. I don’t know how it is 
accounted for, I am sure.” 

The good woman was making a 
very just remark, and was a more 
acute observer of human nature than 
she fancied. For while our lords of 
the creations grow furious as_ the 
creation gives them inconvenience, 
their gentle ladies accept what trou- 
bles come in their direction ; and in- 
deed interpose as much as their feeble 
strength will allow, to shield the an- 
noyance from their masters. Both, 
philosophers may say, are acting ac- 
cording to their instincts. But this 
view did not comfort the young girl. 

“T care for parties! I thinking of 
any one but him! Why it is a pen- 
ance—a misery. The saddest drudg- 
ery. I would give worlds to stay at 
home.” 

“Then why not, dear, if you like it, 
and if Ae likes it !” 

“Oh ! that is the reason,” she said, 
with a haughty toss of her head, “‘he 
suspects and orders and threatens 
me. If he indeed had confidence, he 
would see, and feel what I would do 
to show him how much—but no; I 
must go, As he put it in that way, I 
must show him I am free, and at all 
risks.” 

The old lady grew much interested 
in the account of this bit of true love. 
It brought back to her something 
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akin that had happened well ever so 
long ago now. 

“T don’t know,” she said, gravely, 
“but that you are right, my dear 
miss. It don’t do exactly giving way 
to the gentlemen, nor are they the 
better pleased that you do so. Toa- 
morrow he might be in a bit better 
humour. Ah! L could tell you about 
that.” And indeed what prompted 
this advice, was a certain recollection 
very sweet to think of in these old 
days, of a passage where a gentleman 
had been concerned, and in which the 
same tactic had been attended with 
success. Not final, it may be said, 
for the landlady was still a maiden.” 

The young girl was interested and 
encouraged. “There,” she said, 
“there is the woman come with my 
things. Let her come up here to me.” 

That evening dressing set in about 
four o'clock. The occasion was one 
of unusual splendour. ‘Lhe prepara- 
tious were not complete until past 
eleven. Their hairdresser and milli- 
ners were gone. ‘This room was left 
an elegant wreck. The good land- 
lady and her waiting - women were 
absorbed, and shared heart and soul 
in the glory of the night, shared also 
bodily ; for they stood out in hall and 
on stairs to see their ladies go down. 
A female friend was adinitted to this 
private view, and hung back under 
cover of theshadow. ‘The passers-by 
stopped idly to see the “splendid girl” 
pass, “flashing” as she swept by them. 

But among these was a figure 
wrapped in a great coat, who waited 
on some steps at the other side of the 
street—waited impatiently for three- 
quarters of an hour and more. The 
carriage was no evidence that ail was 
finally concluded. “ No,’ he said, as 
he paced up and down impatiently, 
“T will not believe it. She is not 
like the rest—cold and _ heartless. 
She knows how much depends on this 
night, and she will not make it an 
open defiance. She loves mein her 
heart. I know she does—and yet—” 
He was thinking how unlikely it 
would be that she would go so far as 
to help him in the brusque, generous, 
and noble way, he had had experience 
of that day. “A bit of true, true 
nature that,” he said enthusiastically, 
“and worth all the conventional pride 
of the genteel. There are people,” he 
thought bitterly, “who would have 
died sooner than have made so un- 
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genteel an offer.” These were his 
meditations—on the dark side of the 
street. 

Suddenly the hall door opposite 
opened. There was a glow of light. 
His heart beat. This was nothing, 
for here was Mrs. Palmer coming 
out. She might be going alone, and 
was quite independent enough of her 
daughter to go out alone. There was 


a long delay. She was true, after all. 
Ah ! of a sudden down goes hope, sus- 
pense, confidence, love; there she 
was floating out in the light, careful 
of her steps, careful of her dress— 
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decked out, brilliant ; a monument 
of decorative industry. It mattered 
not what she was now! That fatal 
progress down the steps had ended 
all for ever. 

“T am glad of it,” he said, as he 
walked away. “I wish everything 
was settled in this way—yes or no— 
now or for ever. For life or for death. 
I like decision of this kind ;’ and he 
hurried on to the club, little dream- 
ing that another matter was to be 
settled that night—or morning rather 
—in the same clear and decisive way. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE ST. RYDERS “ AT HOME.”’ 


OuTSIDE the St. Ryders, who lived 
in an admirable quarter in one of the 
small streets off Park Lane, was a 
din and racket, a rumbling of wheels— 
a clatter of horses’ feet pulled up sud- 
denly—an angry flapping of steps let 
down with the almost contemptuous 
violence, which the high ton gentle- 
men who stand behind affect —a 
swinging of heavy chariots as “ lovely 
burdens,” shake and rustle them- 
selves into shape—a flashing and 
rocking of fiery lamps as the huge 
argosies “pay off” into the night— 
a shouting for others to beat up—a 
stoppage of passengers and humble 
waytfarers, with burdens on their 
backs, to whom the recurring glimpses 
through the open door of halls, bask- 
ing in light, and spiritualized foot- 
men whose powder seemed a “ glory,” 
and whose wings were folded up 
under their livery—was a vision like 
a dream or a snatch out of a panto- 
mime seen from the gallery. Stand- 
ing together, rising out of the dark- 
ness in their long coats, like gentle- 
men of a guard, they were heard ask- 
ing their friends if it was “a ’eavy 
night at St. Ryders?’ Inside, it cer- 
tainly was “heavy.” In this popu- 
lar sense, these elegans had used the 
word. The stair was packed, closed 
with an ascending and descending 
stream. Every one was hurrying in ; 
every one was hurrying away. Every 
one was squeezing up with sweet 
smiles of welcome and delight at 
having got there. The matronly smile 
leading, as “ cutwater’—to use the 
sea term—of her party, and throwing 


off the waves right and left. A smile 
with a caoutchouc property, dis- 
tending as an object showed itself, 
contracting mechanically into sad- 
ness. Smiles behind all buoyancy 
and childish rapture, doting sisterly 
affection, that needed arch whispers 
and sly jests to expand, but which 
had the strange quality in the 
same vegetable material of instantly 
shrinking back into seriousness; a 
procession whose elements were all 
of this pattern, was carelessly passing 
up and down. Dramatic action, 
mental or physical, is, after all, the 
secret of enjoyment ; and in such a 
passage there must be endless variety 
and fluctuation of surprise, joy, and 
disappointment. There is the pride 
of difficulties overcome, of sudden 
extrications, when all hope seemed 
fied, and the happy fruition and final 
beatific vision at the top of the stairs. 
It is only on such grounds that our 
packed parties—“ squashes,” as they 
have been called even by charming 
lips—are endured for an hour. They 
find their account in it. 

The Countess of St. Ryder, who 
was “at home” that night ; poor soul ! 
quite answered Lord John’s descrip- 
tion, as she stood there, a faded, 
timid lady of quality, who had no 
interest in anything that went on. 
It was nothing, that ; “she could not 
say bo to a goose,” as Lord John 
tuld her often to her face—a test that 
did not decide much one way or the 
other. But she could not say no to 
her husband, sons or daughters ; or 
indeed to any resolute acquaintance. 
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There she stood at the top of the 
stair receiving the castaway guests 
as they struggled out of the billows, 
and set foot on dry land. It was as 
good as a farce, Lord John said, 
(“just stay here, my boy, and watch !”) 
to watch the pettish sour faces, when 
a hand had set free the dress that 
was half torn off, forcing the vixen- 
ish springs into the charming con- 
ventional smile of welcome. 

“Look at Tow Row coming up. 
See, see! She'd hit him over the 
eye. “So sorry, ma’am.” Do it again. 
Oh! I vow this is a great place for 
human nature.” But the Lord whis- 

ering and laughing in high good 

umour to his friend, ‘‘ Old Pember- 
ton,” suddenly checked himself. 
“Here we are, I declare,” he cried. 
“ Now, my sister, look here ;” and he 
stooped down to whisper to the timid 
lady of the house, “‘ Mind and look 
out.” 

The nrenial broke the news in a 
low but firm voice—‘ Mrs. Lepell— 
Miss Lepell!” and in a moment our 
Jenny, who had begun the ascent 
some fourteen or fifteen minutes be- 
fore, emerged with difficulty from the 
mass. Her colour was heightened 
by the struggle, her fine eyes glittered 
with the excitement, and as Lord 
John’s eye fell upon her dress, he saw 
with satisfaction that she had not 
neglected his instructions. She wore 
a very pale gray silk, with a great 
deal of white lace, and in her hair 
were those unfailing scarlet flowers 
whose effect she knew perfectly was 
so suited to her face. She was nerv- 
ous—as who would not be !—among 
these fine people for the jirst time, 
as she would later have no ridicu- 
lous affectation in declaring. ‘ Be- 
fore I married Mr. Lepell I never 
went out at all. Our family, though 
old and good, which is everything, 
could not afford amusement. We 
were brought up strictly and at home, 
under our dear mother’s own eyes.” 
Which of Mrs. Lepell’s acquaintance 
had not heard her make this little 
speech—made, too, not without a 
pardonable emotion ? 

The friendly face of Lord John was 
the first to meet her eye. 

“T was ready to faint, Lord John 
only I just looked up, and there 
saw such a kind look of encourage- 
ment.” 
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That nobleman went through his 
office gravely. 

“Lady St. Ryder,” he said, “let 
me introduce Mrs. Lepell. Miss 
Lepell.” 

The lady of the house received her 
graciously, and with a nervous anxiety 
to be gracious; Mrs. Lepell bent be- 
fore her as to the Queen. The eye 
of the noble lord was on them both 
with a half-amused expression. 

“Now,” he said, “we're through 
that, thank God! so take my arm, 
and come with me through the place. 
Ah, here’s a friend to begin with. 


Pem, my marquess, you know the 


friend on my arm ! 

An elderly gentleman in a rich 
brown wig and afiery face was smiling 
and grinning aud mumbling over the 
fair Jenny. 

“So glad,” said “Pem ;”’ “quite 
happy, Mrs. L’pell. Sorry to see you 
with him, though. Take care of him. 
Bad boy, bad boy ; I know him from 
that high. Oh, very bad!” And 
the marquess chattered and laughed. 

“Go along, reprobate,” said Lord 
John ; come ahead, Mrs. Le. I was 
obliged,” he added, in a low voice, 
“todo that. That old Crutch would 
have been at our heels the whole 
night. Keep him off, I warn you. 
Here, sir,” to a fair youth, “ would 
you be kind enough? They’re going 
to fiddle and squeal. O mortal Jove! 
what things these Christians are! 
Lady Shandra Dan has the squalacci, 
so we must have her! My dear, what 
do you think of all this, now ?” 

“Tt’s charming, Lord John—daz- 
zling !” 

“So it is,” said he. “I dare say 
fon begin to think you have been 
rere always, going out among these 
people always, like the actor fellow 
who thought he was the king, and 
blessed the pit.” There was always 
a turn of this malicious waggery 
in the noble lord, which was only Aes 
way. ‘*Where’sour chicken? She’s 
following. You're anxious about her, 
I know. Don’t you love her, the 
little dear, and wish she never was to 
be married, eh? See how close she 
keeps to us—filial instinct. Here, 
Hamilton—you are doing nothing— 
let me introduce—Miss Lepell ; Mir. 
Hamilton. There, now, sit down 
here, and let us look at the 
Ask me any questions, my little in- 
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nocent, and I’ll try and answer to the 
best of my poor knowledge.” 

There were certainly some present. 
Almost at once Jenny picked out a 
stout lady, dressed in a flame- 
coloured satin, and whose laces and 
ribbons, and diamonds even, seemed 
to fall intuitively into the shape of a 
great straggling round-hand word— 
V-U-L-G-A-R-I-T-Y. 

“One of the ‘queries; eh, my 
dear?” said Lord John. “ Why, the 
place abounds with them. But what 
made you light on her? Instinct 
about Papa Raby? Positively, I 
did not know she had come. She is 
a widder—a fine thumping widder— 
with her own four thousand a year, 
fat and snug as herself—Mrs. Laxey. 
They don’t know how Laxey made 
it; it smells of flax, between you 
andme. But what does that matter? 
I must go to her—must, really. Not 
a bad thing for a poor and noble 
pauper like me—one of my women, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Lepell looked a little sad, and 
dropped her eyes, at this revelation. 

“ O that’s nonsense!” said he, “we 
all come to it, you know. Wouldn’t 
she do well as Lady John ?” 

“T don’t know,” said she, calmly ; 
“there is something cunning in her 
eyes. Who is she talking to now? 
Oh, yes—Lord Pemberton.” 

“Nonsense! Soshe is,” said Lord 
John, straining through his glasses. 
His eyes were none of the best now. 
“Nonsense! Old Crutch, indeed! 
Just like him. See, she’s looking to 
me. I come, my love; I come, fat 
angel,’ and his lordship rose, and 
went over hastily. 

The St. Ryders—not caring in the 
least for music, but music, being in 
fashion—had hired the usual opera 
people. Picini, the robust Italian 
tenor, from the chief Royal Opera ; 
Paquebot, the famous French sweet 
tenor, who had some years led in the 
soft and ravishing, but was broken 
down; Madame Harby, a sort of 
wima donna; and Kremski, the 

olish prima : for most of the /talian 
singers were Germans, Hungarians, 
&ec.—all, of course, 2 la mode. There 
was, besides, an humble harmonium 
player, of no name, but who made 
that wonderful instrument discourse 
with exquisite feeling and expression ; 
and a small violin player of the same 


class, who had tone, feeling, and ex- 
pression, but who could not transform 
human fingers into cat’s claws, or 
suppose that tearing, scratching, and 
convulsive clutching and “ plucking” 
was the soul of true playing. All 
these artists sat together, on view. 
The Polish lady—whose looks and be- 
haviour was as dashing, wild and spas- 
modic as her voice—had been char- 
tered, it was whispered through the 
room, at forty guineas for two songs : 
twenty a piece, ten shillings a bar! 
[ do not believe this, neither did Mrs. 
Lepell, for she saw Lord John talking 
a great deal to this strange piquant, 
half-savage creature, whose face had 
a Calmuck twist, and whose hair was 
“touzled” in a sort of barbarous 
fashion. Lord John now and again 
gave a little bachelor feast to a few 
ladies and gentlemen—strange, but 
lively little meetings—select, even in 
their unselect way. Thus it was not 
very improbable that he could have 
arranged with his barbaric friend on 
easier terms. 

The great German prima donna had 
sung her songs. Indeed the pro- 
gramme was a good deal spent. But 
here was the French tenor about to 
chaunt his sweet ballad, which he 
sung everywhere at these drawing- 
room concerts with great pathos and 
sensibility. He had been a “hand- 
some creature,” with a sweet petit 
maitre beauty ; but now his hair was 
thinning like his voice. We read in 
the programmes— 

“Ma Grandmeére !” 
Paroles et musique 
de .. . . Gustave Necker. 
M. PAQUEBOT.” 


. BALLADE. 


It was a little story. The soldier 
who had been picked up an orphan, 
and nurtured by his grandmére, with 
a little 7éfrain at the end, to sweet 
and pathetic music : 
Ah! que ce jour approcherait 
Plus doux que miel. 
Quand je dois rejoindre 
Ma Grandmere au ciel ! 
Ma Grandmére ; 
Ma Grandmé...re! 
Rejoindre ma Grandmere au ciel! 


The conscription came, and Paque- 
bot (for he really identified himself 
with the past) had to join the army, 
and leave his grandmeére, Then the 
war-cry was heard to inspiriting 
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music—“ aux armes !”” But he would 

come back, and with glory rejoin his 

poor old grandmére; or at least, if 

that were denied (pause, and resolu- 

tion of chord into key of refrain)— 
“*O que ce jour approcherait,” &c. 


Finally he does come back, but 
what with so strange a presentiment 
he had foreboded had all come about. 
Entering the village, he hears that his 
grandmére was indeed gone. She 
was in the churchyard, to which 
Paquebot at once brought us. The 
man had so identified himself with 
the past, his voice became agitated, 
and he had tears in his eyes. What 
resource was left !—nothing but (in 
a broken and sobbing voice) to wait 
for the happy day (and in resolution 
of the chord, and so get into the re- 
frain for the last time ; but on this 
occasion only whispered, and with 
bated breath)— 


** A que ce jour,” &e. 
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The last utterance of the word “ grand- 
mére” faltered, given “a voix entre- 
coupe,” could scarcely be heard. It 
was breathed away until it became 
inaudible. There was modulated ap- 
plause. 

Young Hamilton, standing in the 
doorway, said, contemptuously to his 
friend Halliday, “I’m sick of that 
fellow. He has drivelled that thing 
the whole season. He goes from 
house to house with it like a street- 
singer.” Yet Paquebot, as it seemed 
to Mrs. Lepell, and to better judges 
than Mrs. Lepell, deserved more 
eredit ; for his voice had long since 
fled, and he had the surpassing art, 
which foreign artists only possess, 
of supplying, by mere taste and skill 
in articulation, the want of voice and 
even air, putting an agreeable cheat 
on our ears, 


GARRICK—A ROUND OF CHARACTERS, 


MACBETH. 


HE was now busy pre 
in a newcharacter. Macbeth, though 
considered a sort of good “stock” 
melodrama for acompany,was thought 
poorly of in the profession, as an 
opening of display for a leading actor. 
Even to bring it into a suitable 
condition, it had to endure the chop- 
pings and patchings of the restorers— 
a race who seemed to deal with these 
old plays much as inferior picture- 
cleaners do with acknowledged master- 
pieces. For these not only clean and 
and “restore,” but put in some of their 
own vile colouring. In this way, for 
more than eighty years, audiences had 
looked at and applauded this spurious 
Shakespeare, without question, and 
actors had declaimed Davenant’s 
“‘fustian,” without dreaming that it 
came from the true inspiration of the 
“Swanof Avon.” By their plan more 
“business” was thrownin. ‘Towards 
the end, Lady Macbeth invites her 
husband to resign hiscrown—in a sort 
of jingle :-— 
“There has been too much blood already spilt: 
Make not the subjects victimsto your guilt.” 


It shows how ignorant the restorer 
VOL. LXIX.—NO, UCCCIX, 


ring himself 
ty 


Davenant was of even a surface view 
of Lady Macbeth’s intrepid character, 
when he could make her give such 
advice. Macbeth—Davenant’s—re- 
jects it:— 


“Resign my crown?—and with it both our 
lives, 
I must have better counsellors, 
Lady Macbeth. What your witches? 
Curse on your messengers of hell! Their 
breaths 
Infected first my breath. See meno more 
As king: your crown sits heavy on your 
head, 
But heavier on my heart. I have had too 
much 
Of kings already. See, the ghost again!” 


And this bit of dramatic effect is 
made tododuty again. Locke’s music 
was introduced, and with excellent 
dancing it was made into a sort of 
feerie. Davies recollected seeing the 
best dancers of his time performing 
their entrechats as witches. Even 
now there are many who, going to hear 
“Locke’s music to Macbeth” “done” 
by some musical society, accept de- 
voutly the quaint rhymes of that com- 
position as the work of the mighty, 
and when the choruses are bellowing, 


“We fly by night, we fly by night!” 
5 
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fancy they catch the true Shakes- 
pearean ring. 

Garrick, with that surprising in- 
stinct of what was decent and fitting 
and reverent, determined to cart away 
all this rubbish before he applied him- 
self to study the character. The 
olayers smiled when they heard what 
[ was attempting, and thought the 
idea of making a hit in “Macbeth” 
quite ludicrous. There was some 
bustle and scope for acting in the first 
two acts, but after that nothing was 
to be done : andif he got rid of Dave- 
nant’s “business,” the thing would 
languish hopelessly. Garrick only 
smiled in jis turn. He knew what 
could be made of the original text. 

The forthcoming alteration was 
heralded by “feelers” in the papers. 
The town was let into the secret of 
what was preparing. To the end of 
his life, Garrick had always this mor- 
bid sensitiveness as to the manner in 
which any new dramatic move of his 
would be welcomed. It went forth 
that “Macbeth” as written by Shake- 
speare was about being revived. This 
announcement came by surprise on 
many. Even Quin was said to have 
asked in astonishment, “ What! do 
not I play ‘Macbeth’ as written by 
Shakespeare?” January 7th, 1764, 
was the first night of this remarkable 
performance. Nothing, indeed, was 
more wonderful than that he should 
thus put before the public a series of 
great characters, each marked by 
some thing new, striking and original. 
There could not have been very much 
study in these rough first draughts ; 
but his bold and novel conception of 
each part showed the true instinct 
and daring of original genius. As 
in the other tragedies, he had not yet 
thought of breaking through the old 
conventional style of dress; and the 
audience saw the famous Scotch Thane 
wearing a scarlet coat like a military 
officer, a waistcoat laced with silver, 
with a wig and breeches of the cut of 
thetime.* Not yet had the boldinnova- 
tor Macklin, in his old age, thought 
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of bringing forward the genuine 
tartan and kilt. Though the audience 
were more inclined to be amazed 
than impressed by such an exhibition, 
seeing what appeared to be an old 
Scotch piper “stamping down” to the 
front, at the head of his ragged com- 
pany. 

It was a most astonishing perform- 
ance, and evidently new to the town, 
in the “reading.”t It was remarked 
that he threw a certain dejected 
air over the whole, instead of the 
daring and intrepidity, and perhaps 
sant and bluster of the older con- 
ception. It was full of long pauses, 
“heart heavings,”’ piteous looks, with 
“a slack carriage of body.” This 
shows how delicate and refined was 
his notion of colouring a part. So with 
the— 

“Prithee, peace; 
I dare do all that may become a man,” 


which was spokenin thesame dejected 


key. 

- admirable was his marking 
the shades of progress from eager 
ambition kindledin him by the witches, 
to his gradual yielding to his wife’s 
persuasions. But he was supported by 
the incomparable Pritchard, and their 
united exertion long made the play 
the most wonderful exhibition of dra- 
matic power. 

Long after, when Garrick was at a 
little Italian court, andthe Dukeasked 
for a specimen of his powers, he threw 
himself into the attitude of Macbeth, 
looking at the visionary dagger. The 
horror and vivid sense of real seeing 
marked in his wonderful face, perfectly 
conveyed the meaning of the whole 
situation to the foreign company who 
were present.t In the scene after the 
murder, his acting could not be sur- 
passed. Even the description causes 
a thrill. His distraction and agoniz- 
ing horrors were set off by her calm- 
ness and confidence. “The beginning 
of the scene after the murder was con- 
ducted in terrifying whispers. Their 
looks and actions supplied the place 


re 


*This may be seen in Zoffany’s picture of the dagger scene. Another, no less absurd, by 
Dawes, exhibits him in the fighting scenes, dressed as a Spanish general—breast-plate 
slashed trunks, large pointed and open thxoat, ; 

f This is apparent from a crit:cism made about a week after the first night.—Gar. Cor. 


vol. i. p- 19. 


t Quin’s almost ludic rous way of performing this famous scene, was by making a series 
of violent “clutches,” one after the other, in various directions, as though he werecatching 


a blue-bottle fly. 
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of words. The poet here only gives 
an outline to the consummate actor:— 


“T have done the deed, 
Did’st thou not hear a noise? 


“When? did not you speak?” 


The dark colouring given to these ab- 
rupt speeches makes the scene awful 
and tremendous to the auditors.*” 
The expression of despair and agony 
and horror, as Garrick looked at his 
bloody hands, was long remembered. 
His face seemed to grow whiter every 
instant. So, too, when the sudden 
knocking at the door came, his dis- 
order and confusion and hopeless grief, 
and his reply— 
“Twas a rough night,” 


was ina tone of affected unconcern, 
under which could be discovered fear 
and misery. These were exquisite 
strokes altogether new tothe audience. 

The famous ghost scene was more 
a triumph for Mrs. Pritchard. Her 
bye-play, her efforts to distract the 
attention of the company from her 
husband’s extravagances, her assumed 
gaiety and courtesies—these were not 
mere “points” worked out by an 
ingenious and clever player, but true 
flashes of genius, and intended by the 
poet. Great actresses have since won 
applause by a heightening and repeti- 
tion of these “points;” but it was 
Pritchard wholed the way. The ghost 
scene of Banquo was thought by the 
players to give but a feeble opening 
for any acting. Garrick, when they 
were discussing the matter, said he 
should have very poor gifts indeed, if 
he was not able to keep up the audi- 
ence’s attention “to the very last syl- 
lable of so animated a character.” In 
his behaviour to the ghost, he was on 
the first nights, when he said— 

“ Avaunt, and quit my sight!” 

very subdued and faint—still carrying 
out his idea of Macbeth, being ut- 
terly oppressed and overcome by the 
sense of his uilt. But an anonymous 
critic pointed out to him that Macbeth 
was not a coward; and with that good 
sense and modesty which always dis- 
tinguished him, he adopted the advice. 

It is curious to think that even 
twenty years later another anony- 
mous critic wrote to him to object 
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to this amended view, and said that 
Macbeth should show signs of terror. 
But Garrick recollected his old cri- 
tic’s argument, and reproduced it in 
answer to his new one. “ My notion,” 
he says, “as well as execution of the 
line are, I fear, es to your opi- 
nion. Should Macbeth sink into 

usillanimity, I imagine that it would 
1urt the character, and be contrary 
to the intentions of Shakspeare. The 
first appearance of the spirit over- 

owers him more than the second ; 

ut even before it vanishes at first, 
Macbeth gains strength— 


“ Tf thou canst nod, speak too,” 


must be spoke with horror, but with 
a recovering mind; and in the next 
speech with him, he cannot pro- 
nounce— 

“ Avaunt, and quit my sight!” 


without a stronger exertion of his 
powers. 

I certainly, as you say, recollect a 
degree of resolution, but J never ad- 
vance an inch, for, notwithstanding 
my agitation, my feet are immovable.” 
This admirable analysis shows how 
thoroughly the great actor had stu- 
died the character. 

“ Out, brief candle !” 


was given, accompanied by two starts 
and a strong action of the hand. A 
“ prodigious’ emphasis was laid on 
the “ was” in the line— 


* And such an instrument I was to use.” 


The propriety of which he defended 
in the same happy way. The vision 
represents what was to be done, “ not 
what is doing, or what had been 
done ; but in many passages like this 
all will depend upon the manner of 
the actor.” And in the gorgeous 
passage where he thought how 
“ This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnardine, 
Making the green one red.” 


He at first gave it— 
‘* Making the green one, red.” 


but afterwards adopted his friend 
Murphy’s correction— 

“ Making the green—ONE RED.” 
An alteration that commends itself at 
once. 


* This is Davies’ very graphic description of what he saw. 
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In this play he was fond of suspen- 
sions which the coarse ears of the 
audience, not attuned to delicate mo- 
dulations of voice or emphasis, would 
at times take for full stops. Thus, in 
“ Hamlet,” they insisted, that he made 
a full stop in one line— 

“T think it was to see—my mother's wed- 
ding.” 
So, too, in Macbeth, at the line— 


* Plead like angels—trumpet-tongued.” 


The critics objected that by this 
pause the epithet “ trumpet-tongued” 
was tranferred to the “ virtues” that 
came before. But Garrick could 
defend himself:—‘ I really think the 
force of these four exquisite lines and 
a half would be shortly lost for want 
of an aspiration at angels. The epi- 
thet may agree with either, but I 
think it more elegant to give it to 
the virtues, and the sense is the 
same.” It was objected to him also, 
that he put this pause in, improperly, 
in those lines— 

“My thought, whose murder yet is but 

fantastical, 
Shakes so my single—state of man.” 


“Tf I do so,” said Mr. Garrick, “it is 
a glaring fault; for the sense is im- 

rfect. But my idea is this: Mac- 

Ais absorbed in thought, and struck 
with horror of the murder, though but 
in idea; and it naturally gives him a 
slow, tremulous undertone of voice. 
And though it might appear that I 
stopped at every word in the line, 
more than usual, my intention was 
but to paint the horror of JMacheth’s 
mind, and keep the voice suspended 
alittle.” This is reasonable and ori- 
ginal, and shows a nicety in Garrick’s 
conception. He was always partial 
to this “ trick” of suspension. 

In preparing the play for the stage 
he left out a scene or two, and pruned 
others, but with great judiciousness 
and tenderness. This was very differ- 
ent from the vulgar “mauling” of 
Davenant or Cibber. But at the end, 
with less good taste, he “ puts in” a 
dying speech for himself. He knew 
that the convulsive actions and gasps 
of the dying man afforded him one of 
his most effective openings, and he 
could not resist the temptation. In 
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* Murphy, blundering as usual, brings out this pamphlet before the Play. 
¢ I have no doubt that it was by his “‘ inspiration” there was written a letter some four 
years later—1746—on this particular point of size, in which he is described as being of 
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deed, he almost “ overdid” these 
spasms; and Foote, in his “Tea,” 
used maliciously to “take off” the 
great actor’s long drawn out convul- 
sions, in Lothario— 


“ Adorns my fall, 
And chea-chea-chea-chea-chears my heart 
in dy-dy-ing!” 


The wits—always in ambuscade for 
the successful man—exercised their 
pens on these changes. Garrick did 
not relish this reception, and, a little 
alarmed, began a rather absurd series 
of tactics to which for many years 
he adhered, in the belief that by such 
coquetting, he could deprecate the 
hostility of his enemies, and the ridi- 
cule of the indifferent. His device 
was to anticipate criticism by an 
overdone attack upon himself, in 
which the exaggeration was to be his 
defence and his protection. This 
was but a foolish and doubtful 
policy; for there are but too many 
of the dull public who will accept as 
strict truth the finest distortions of 
irony. But for many years his sen- 
sitive and harmless vanity made 
him take refuge in these childish 
shifts. 

With this view a pamphlet was 
sent out, with the following title : 
“ An Essay on Acting: in which will 
be considered the behaviour of a cer- 
tain faulty and fashionable actor ;” 
and it was introduced with this 
motto, from Tom Thumb:— 


“So have I seen a pigmy strut, 
Mouth and rant in a giant’s robe.” 
“OQ, Macbeth has murdered G——k !""* 


In this brochure he dwells on the 
unsuitableness of his own height, 
calling himself “ our puppet hero,” 
and adding that the idea of Macbeth 
required a figure six feet high, and 
“an Irish leg.” This was an artful 
shape of dispraise; for this was a 
physical imperfection, which it was 
only the greater credit for his sur- 
passing gifts to triumph over. He 
was also a little sensitive about 
this matter of height, and thought 
by perpetually himself alluding to 
“our little hero,” and to “ little 
David,” to draw off and disarm ridi- 
cule.t The apparent fault-finder then 
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objects to some trifling blemishes 
of costume. Macbeth and Banquo 
should change dresses; for Macbeth 
should have scarlet and gold lace, 
and not silver lace, not “a tye wig” 
but a “major,” and a: showier hat. 
When he comes in in his night gown, 
it should not be a “flowered” one. 
The ghost, too, should not wear “a 
tye wig,” for thus the address, “Why 
dost thou shake thy gory locks?” 
became a little absurd. 

The ghost was altogether played 
badly, and was ludicrously slow in 
stalking off the stage; and it was 
suggested that Garrick should follow 
him off step by step—a hint which he 
late adopted in playing Richard with 
Mrs. Siddons. 

Garrick might indeed be almost 
called the father of “the business,” 
and it was he who first introduced all 
that garnishing of his plays with 
little incidents and accidents, which 
gave itso much more the air of every- 
day life. When the ghost came back 
again, he dropped his wine-glass on 
the ground. But the stage banquet 
was thought to be of a most meagre 
sort, and the board of a great noble 
would hardly be set out with only 
a few apples and oranges. O'Keefe, 
when a young man, saw him in his 
fine partof Lear, wasinfinitely touched 
by his exquisite pathos, his putting 
finger to Cordelia’s cheek, with a— 

“ Be these tears wet?—Yes, faith ;” 
and then looking at his finger. His 
saying bitterly— 


“T will do such things— 
What they are I know not.” 


went to every heart, from the sudden 
and piteous exhibition of helplessness. 
It was natural he should make so re- 
markable an effect in this play, as he 
long after told Mr. Cradock, he con- 
sidered it “the finest tragedy.” 

One little green-room anecdote is a 
proof of the wonderful effect he pro- 


“ elegant figure.” 
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duced in “‘ Macbeth,” evenif we accept 
it with the more than ordi 

grain of salt necessary for the re- 
ception of theatrical anecdotes. He 
was one night playing it, and when he 
said to the murderer in the banquet 
scene— 


“There is blood upon thy face,” 


the other, as he acknowledged him- 
self, was so thrown off his guard by 
the intensity of the look and earnest- 
ness of the manner, that he put his 
hand up, with a start, and said, “Is 
there, by G—d?” thinking he had 
broken a blood-vessel. 


“VENICE PRESERVED.” 


In that most piteous play, which 
is all tears and tenderness and pas- 
sion, clothed in the richest and most 
melodious poetry—in “Venice Pre- 
served” of Otway—it was curious 
that he did not choose the greater 
and more varied part of Jafier ; and 
many of his friends even in their first 
few months, pointed out to him this 
mistake. But as soon as he sat down 
in the manager’s chair at Drury Lane, 
he perhaps recollected his friends’ re- 
monstrance, and took up Jaffer.* 
Anyone who wished to see the pas- 
sions purged Wy grief and terror, ac- 
cording to the Greek definition, would 
have a true feast in this most melo- 
dious, tender, and enchanting play, 
every chord of which thrills to the 
mournfullest yet sweetest melody. 


“T’ve now not fifty ducats in the world; 
Yet still I am in love, and pleased with 


ruin. 
Oh Belvidera! Oh! she is my wife! 
And we will bear our wayward fate to- 
gether, 
And never know comfort more.” 


When this despairing p e, 
others like it, was delivere 


» and 
there 
was not a dry eye in the house, In- 
deed, it was noted, he called on that 
harmonious name, “O Belvidera!” 


Reference is made to the picture of Richard (which was sold for £200), 
and which presents him “ big as the life,” and of the average size of men, 


If we come 


to comparisons—‘ Mr. Garrick is of a taller proportion than Mr, Quin.” And then a 


rather ludicrous “ scale” is given, with a back view of both Quin and Garrick, 


And itis 


shown that though both are the same height, Quin’s broad shoulders and thick legs make 


him appear shorter in reality. 
elegant by comparison. 


* Not wholly for the reason given by Davies, because Barry was so much taller, 


Garrick’s figure does certainly appear slight, graceful, and 


“Tt 


will not bully the monument,” Roscius said, though such ‘ trifles light as air’ had often 
a serious effect on Garrick’s sensitiveness ; but the truth was Barry's character wag 


Pierre. 
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with asort of wail, that went to every 
heart. When, too, she was urging 
him to betray his fellows—and it was 
Cibber that so urged him—the strug- 
gle in Garrick’s heart was made so 
* plain by his wonderful changes of ex- 
pression, that even a deaf person 
among the audience could have almost 
understood what was goingon. The 
effect of his phrenzy when he saw his 
friends in imagination suffering tor- 
ture, sent a thrill of horror through 
the house, who fancied from his face, 
that they saw what he saw. 


“ He groans: 
Hark, how he groans; his screams are in 
my ears. 
Already! See, they’ve fixed him on the 
wheel! 
And now they tear him! murder! 
Perjured senate! murder!” 


Stage custom at this date required 
that the two ghosts of Pierre and 
Jafficr should appear in tangible 
shape to Belvidera, and it is a pity 
that it was not Garrick’s taste—but 
Barry’s long after—that had courage 
to abolish this apparition, and make 
them apparent only to the “ mind’s 
eye” of Belvidera. There were other 
absufdities which were later abo- 
lished.* 


“THE ORPHAN.” 


In another play of Otway’s, “ The 
Orphan,” and which is a good deal in 
the same impassioned key, he took 
Chamont, a part that had hitherto 
been despised by previous actors. In- 
deed it was little to the credit of their 
instinct or training, that they could 
set down Macbeth as a poor acting 
character. But Garrick’s delicate 
sense saw what could be made of 
Chamont asa rough gallant soldier, 
whose character offered him fine 
openings for what was his strength— 
contrast, changes from rage to calm- 
ness, from roughness to tenderness, 
and from these passions again to o 
lousy. It was indeed the marvellous 
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feature of this marvellous debut that 
into a few months he should have 
crowded so many characters, all dis- 
tinct and marked. Four of these 
were grand portraits, and as a judi- 
cious admirer remarked, no four actors 
could be more unlike than Richard, 
Chamont, Bayes, and Lear were to 
each other. Whereasit was recollected 
that Booth was Booth in Cato, and a 
philosophic Cato in all other parts ; 
and Cibber carried a dash of Lor 
Foppington through Wolsey, and 
even Jago. 

He played abundance of smaller 
characters — sketches rather than 
characters — perhaps for training. 
He did the Ghost in “ Hamlet,” we 
may suppose with the traditional 
“listen shoes” and tall plume which 
had come from Booth’s habit ; Coster 
Pearmain in “The Recruiting Of- 
ficer,” though he very soon took up 
Captain Plume in the same play, and 
Fondlewife in the “Old Batchelor.” 
In this, it was said, he overdid the 
humorous business, trotting about too 
much, 

It might be thought, perhaps, that 
the grand tumult of tenderness and 
jealously in “ Othello” would have 
made that play a fine opening for his 
genius to work on; yet when we 
come to think of the coal-black face, 
as was played then, and the short 
figure combined, no ability would be 
sufficient to get over such impedi- 
ments to an heroic conception. It is 
said he only attempted it once, and 
was conscious of the failure, for he 
never repeated it. A gentleman who 
saw the performance gave this opinion 
of it a day or two later, which was 
duly reported to Garrick, who always 
wished to hear criticisms on himself 
and profit by them. He was frankly 
told that was only a fair performance. 
The elocution of the well-known 
speech to the senate was faultless, but 
it was aenepppennee by too profuse 
gestures, which were inconsistent with 
the natural modesty and dignity of 





* Nothing can be conceived more ridiculous, or more inflexible, than stage traditions. 


They are more absurd and more difficult to “scotch” than legal ones. 
custom that when Pierre addressed the conspirators— 


It was a sacred 


“Or thou! with that leap, withered, wretched face!” 
a ghastly shrunken object should come forward and excite the derision of the audience. 
So with the Apothecary in “Romeo,” who now religiously “‘makes up” into a sort of 


mime caricature. To this hour we hear of “gags” buffooning interpolations, written 
out, and handed down from one “ comic countryman” to another. 
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the situation. In all the passages, 
too, where his jealousy was at work, 
the same fault was noticed, there 
being too many “little wincings and 
gesticulations of the body,” which 
had a petty air. 

Though Foote’s smart and _ ill- 
natured: critique was going round, 
that he had seen no Othello, but 
Pompey, the little black boy, with a 
tea-kettle, and must from its severity 
have galled Garrick,* yet he was not 
the man to yield to a smart thing 
where his judgment was concerned. 
It is more likely that this true guide 
whispered that his strength, neither 
physical nor moral, lay in the part, 
and that it were wiser to resign it. 
Later in 1748 (1), to aid Barry’s be- 
hefit, he tried the part of Jago. We 
would have fancied he must have had 
signal success, yet it would seem that 
the effect was nothing remarkable. 
But all this was but one side of his 
genius. That portrait of Reynolds’, 
where he was placed bétween Tra- 
gedy and Comedy, and which the 
‘rench printsellers transformed into 
“L’homme entre le vice et la vertu,” 
was no empty compliment. Carefully 
reviewing the traditions, criticisms, 
descriptions of this great man’s act- 
ing, it is almost difficult to pronounce 
on which side lay his strength. For 
great, new, and original as was his 
tragic force, which had taken London 
by storm, in /ichard, the freshness, 
broad solid humour, and _ healthy 
comedy discovered in him was no less 
new, striking, and original. Abel 
Drugger and King Lear were sepa- 
rated from each other by a gulf, and 
no one man, it would seem, could 
dream of giving even a hint that 
would be effective of both. Yet these 
were his masterpieces. Abel would 
have made him the greatest come- 
dian of his day, as Lear had made 
him the greatest tragedian. It was 
unsurpassed. No actor before: or 
since has ever been able to snatch up 
the comic and throw aside the tragic 
mask alternately. There have been, 
indeed, within our time, players of a 
grotesque school, who have had re- 
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putation, in a special class of parts, 
imported from France—which runs 
mainly upon the changes and turns 
of old men—semi-comic and semi- 
pathetic; but from France could 
not, unhappily, be brought a genius 
like Frederick le Maitre, and the 
whole becomes a mere trick of imita- 
tion. But the true test would be to 
cast any of this school in an heroic 
part, like Lear, or Richard or Hamlet; 
the result would be almost ludicrous, 
and there would not be wanting those 
who, like Foote, would find a likeness 
to little black Pompey and his tea- 
kettle. 

What a round of comedy charac- 
ters, and what a round of true 
comedies—what shades, too, and de- 
grees, and divisions in his humour ; 
for here was Abel, of the broad, rich, 
Munden order and humour ; Archer 
and Langer, dashing heroes of airy 
comedy—light, elegant, and full of a 
gaiety the stage knows not now ; Sir 
John Brute, the romping, boisterous ; 
Leon and Bayes—this latter a whole 
treasury of varied fun, humour, and 
satire. 


ABEL DRUGGER. 


The noble picture at Castle Howard, 
by Zoffany, clear, solid, rich, and firm, 
like the humour it represents, is one 
of the most admirable pictures in the 
world.t This short, dumpy figure, 
with the shock hair and bullet head, 
the round, red face, the oafish grin, 
the fancied slyness, and sense of con- 
scious humour, are given with the 
delicacy of a photograph and the 
humour of Hogarth. e seems al- 
most about to speak, and is bursting 
with his stupid enjoyment, as he fills 
his tobacco-pipe. The other figures, 
too, are full of gaiety and animation ; 
the gay, bright colours of their 
dresses add to the animation; and 
the whole has a free, unstudied air, 
scarcely ever found in a dramatic 

icturet We can see him again 
ooking from a window, with a spade 
under his arm, with the same absurd 
expression of Boorish humour and 


* Yet Foote had himself the folly to attempt Othello, when the audience were literally 
convulsed with laughter. : 

+ Ihave seen no less than six fine mezzotints of Garrick in scenes from this play. 
Never was actor so marvellously complimented with the homage of portraits. 

t All these pictures of Zoffany, taken either as portraits or works of art, are marvellous, 
and scarcely sufficiently appreciated. 
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self-sufficient cunning; and again, 
with his coat off, and a sort of stable- 
boy look, offering to fight. One of the 
critics of the time described very gra- 
phically his first entry—‘his dread 
of offending the Doctor, his saying 
nothing, his gradual stealing in fur- 
ther and further, his impatience to be 
introduced, and his joy to see his 
friend Face.” They thought the 
whole “ridiculous beyond concep- 
tion.” When he first opens his 
mouth, the features of his face seem, 
as it were, to drop upon his tongue ; 
it is all caution; it is timorous, 
stammering,and inexpressible. When 
he stands under the conjurer to have 
his features examined, his teeth, his 
beard, his little finger, his awkward 
simplicity, and his concern, mixed 
with hope, and fear, and joy, and 
avarice, and good-nature, are beyond 

ainting.” This is all expressed in 
Zoffany’s painting. He one night 
dropped the jar he was carrying, and 
his admirable presence of mind con- 
verts what was an accident into an 
admirable “ point,” for he affected a 
stolid attitude of innocence and in- 
difference so marvellous and truth- 
ful that on every future occasion 
the audience were offended with 
its absence, and the breaking of the 
jar has now become part of the 
established “ business” of the piece. 
We can quite understand the story 
which Cooke had from Dr. John- 
son, and the latter from Peter, 
David's brother, of the Lichfield 
grocer who came up to town with a 
letter to the great actor. The even- 
ing of his arrival he saw Garrick’s 
name in the bills for Abel Drugger, 
and went to the two shilling gallery 
to see him. For a time he could not 
believe his eyes or ears, until he was 
convinced by what the people about 
him said. He came home after trans- 


acting his business, without ever pre- 
senting the letter. 


He was pressed 
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on his return by David’s brother as 
to the reason of his strange conduct, 
and, after some hesitation, said, 
“Well, by G—, Mr. Garrick, though 
he be your brother, he is one of the 
shabbiest, meanest, most pitiful 
hounds I ever saw in the whole 
course of my life.”* 

Like his //amlet, he prepared this 
character by diligent study and many 

rivate rehearsals before friends like 

acklin. The most wonderful part 
was, that it was already a character 
familiar to the public, and in posses- 
sion, as it were, of the younger Cibber ; 
and yet, with wonderful inspiration, 
he struck a new idea, and made it 
altogether a new character, and the 
true character. This was, indeed, 
what he was to do with every charac- 
ter. Drugger in Cibber’s hands was 
a mere grimacing clown, that buf- 
fooned, and grinned, and “ gagged,” 
as it is called, at the galleries ; it was 
all “squinting and winking,’ and 
mere tumbling of the most wretched 
sort.t 

Stir John Brute was another me- 
tamorphosis ; the audiences had seen 
him in nothing like it before. As 
soon as he entered, his very look be- 
spoke the change. There is a fine 
sketch of him in this character, in 
which he has contrived to turn the 
deep recesses of his eyes into coarse, 
rough caverns. He became the very 
personification of rudenessand coarse- 
ness. His voice changed into hoarse, 
sulky tones. Zoffany has handed 
him down to us in the scene with the 
watch, where the savage husband 
disguised in woman’s clothes is busy 
“thrashing the watch.” 

We may look back with envy and 
admiration to those great days of the 
now lost English drama, when au- 
diences came again and again to hear 
great old plays, like “Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife.” In such produc- 
tions there was strong and inexhaus- 


A young lady was said to have fallen in love with him, and was cured by being taken to 


see him in Abel Drugger. 
to later. 
see him in this unbecoming character. 


This is another version of the German Legend to be referred 
It is said he took care that Mrs. Garrick, when “ The Violette,” should never 


+ About this time a tobacconist had on his sign, “At the Abel Drugger”—a compli- 


ment to Garrick. 


for taverns near a theatre. 


Homage of this sort was often paid him, and before his death he often 
saw “ The Garrick’s Head”’ swinging over him as he walked. 


It is now a common sign 


} There is also a delicately-finished little water-colour, by Roberts, representing him 


in a pink gown with a white body, and a huge head-dress, 
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tible stuff for the actor to work on— 
stores of wit and humour, not on the 
surface, which study could bring out. 
The characters were so round and 
rich, they bore this severe scrutiny— 
not like the frail “scamped” produc- 
tions of mere lath and plaster, which 
are “run ‘up” by clever playwrights, 
and last their two hundred nights. 
There we have neither character, nor 
“roundness,” nor richness, nor hu- 
mour. The humour, at the highest, 
is but the repetition of a cant phrase, 
or the reproduction of some low 
Cockney vulgarity which happens to 
be in vogue. The strength and rich- 
ness of the piece is found in a minute 
and faithful realisation, which is 
about as disagreeable and false as a 
principle of art, as those patches of 
ditch-water and decaying vegetable 
life which the early pre-Raphaelites 
delighted in. We see the result of 
the present fatal system, when the 
eye only is entertained, and the 
laughter produced is about as hearty 
as the laughter produced by tickling. 
The effect for the eye is mere fatigue 
and for the sense a quick satiety. 

In “Rule a Wife’ the old stage 
critics delighted in the Copper Cap- 
tain; it was the test for every come- 
dian. It could be worked on like a 
picture, and new readings given. 
But it was admitted that Wilks was 
unrivalled. Garrick, when he re- 
ceived the Play, was much inclined 
to take up the Copper Captain, 
which he could have made a fine and 
varied part of; but he had to choose 
between it and Leon, “the Wittol ;” 
and his excellent judgment, and con- 
sideration for the interest of the Play, 
made him stifle this penchant. 

Woodward, to whom he gave it, 
was long to be associated with the 
Copper Captain.* Garrick is said to 
have rehearsed it several times; but 
found a stumbling-block in a certain 
stage “laugh” which is given when 
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the jewels are discovered to have been 
false. It was the conventional usage 
that there should here be a fit of un- 
bounded merriment, in which Wood- 
ward was afterwards to revel ; and 
this he could not do to his own satis- 
faction.t Garrick found his reward 
in the fine piece of comedy he gave in 
Leon. His dulness and stupidity 
were admirably assumed, and not in 
the least overdrawn; and his change 
to the gallant, manly bearing of the 
true man and husband, his natural 
dignity and firmness, and humour, 
were a triumph of acting. “I think,” 
says Davies, ‘I never saw him more 
universally captivate the eyes and 
ears of an applauding theatre. The 
warmth of his spirit,” says the same 
critic, who is sometimes very acute 
and happy in remarks, “ was so judi- 
ciously tempered; his action so cor- 
respondent to his utterance, and his 
whole deportment so significant and 
important.” When the Duke said, at 
the end of the play—‘“I pray you, 
sir, use your wife well——” Gar- 
rick’s sheathing of his sword, and 
his most expressive look and action, 
as he replied, with a mixture of high 
courtesy, delicate reproof, and self- 
respect—“ My own humanity will 
teach me this.” All this was a new 
realm to the audiences of the day: 
characters which such nuances were 
required to interpret, would have 
been unintelligible, and like Macbeth, 
had been disdained as being no parts. 
Actors of the Quin school would have 
delivered that reply with an exag- 
gerated scowl and contortion of the 
eyebrows; and aftera long, long pause, 
would have mouthed it out slowly, in 
accents of bitter scorn and defiance. 

What shall be said of his smaller 
characters? Of his Ranger, which 
Mrs. Siddons, who only saw him at 
the close of his life, said, with rap- 
ture, was “ delightful.” 

Delightful and airy was his con- 


* Davies maliciously says both Woodward and Garrick conspired to keep Mrs. Clive 
out of the part of Entifania, which would have suited her delightfully. ‘This requires no 
refutation. Anyone who reads this history through, will see that Garrick was ready to 
sacrifice pique, resentment, and even self, to have a play properly cast. 

t Yet there was ‘‘a laugh” for which he was famous—a sort of hollow, forced laugh, 
in Kitely, where Dame Kitely asks “if he was ever jealous,” 

“‘ What? ha! never! never! ha, ha, ha! 
She stabs me home! jealous of thee! 
No, do not believe it—speak low, my love.” 
It will be remarked that all Garrick’s “ points” were of a refined sort, and very different 
from the traditional “ points” of great actors that haye been handed down to us, like the 


famous Zaire “ tu pleures.” 
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ception of Benedick. The eager 
anxiety of his look, when listening to 
the conversation about himself, was 
delicious comedy. So, too, was his 
grave reasoning himself into a resolu- 
tion to fall in love with Beatrice, and 
his smirking self-flattering air, on 
her speech to him; “If I don’t pity 
her I'ma villain.” Then the variety ; 
the change to his gay-spirited raillery 
against matrimony, so elegantly vi- 
vacious. By these little graces, too 
airy for the coarser grasp of his pre- 
decessors, he literally gave to every 
character he attempted, the air of 
an entirely new one. 

Don Felix, in the “ Wonder,” was 
dangerously like Kitely, for both are 
jealous characters. Yet it was marked 
that this wonderful genius made 
both happily distinct, and conveyed 
the difference between jealousy as it 
would affect the plain, sober mind of 
a merchant, and that of a gay Spanish 
nobleman. There is a philosophy 
and instinct here above the “trade” 
of a mere actor. 

It was at Bath or Tunbridge that 
he picked up the character of Lord 
Chalkstone—a type of the day—one 
of the debauched and vicious old 
noblemen, who, though wrung with 
gout and a complication of disorders 
of all kinds, still goes through his old 
round of pleasure with indomitable 
spirit. His manner of walking, act- 
ing and speaking it, was so full of de- 
tail and colour—so rich in touches all 
in keeping, that it is no wonder a 
clever critic said it was “ the highest 
entertainment of the theatre he ever 
enjoyed.”"* There is a sketch of this 
old nobleman, with a huge glass at 
his eye, “ogling” some one, and 
supposed to be saying—“ Pshaw, 
d—n the gout!” Yet some might 
reasonably say that there is a sort of 
ill luck attending the ridicule of hu- 
man infirmities; and it isa little like 
retribution that to his death he was 
to be harassed with gout, and tor- 
tured with that more dreadful ma- 
lady which the name of the old 
nobleman seemed to hint at. 

But this also applies to these old 
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* Wilks, the same judicious observer, says justly :—“ Future times will scarcely credit 
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early halcyon days of triumph. His 
buoyant spirit and genius carried him 
forward; he had no restraint to 
check him or make him “ stiff,” but 
those of judgment and good sense. 
It must be the hardest thing in the 
world for the great actor to reclaim 
this fresh spontaneousness, in which 
enthusiasm and eagerness gives a 
certain novelty to the details of each 
night’s performance. But with years 
comes the fatal upas of conventional- 
ism; and the repetition and mono- 
tony of repetition brings on the de- 
stroying “ staginess.” It is easier 
and less fatiguing to have by heart 
the old tricks of voice and ges- 
ture, than to work up to an original 
enthusiasm. So it was to be with 
Garrick, but to a less degree than 
with others. And an old Doctor 
Chauncey, talking over the great old 
times with Northcote, declared that 
he had marked the change, and that 
Garrick was then infinitely more free 
and sprightly ; that as years went on, 
he had settled into a hard and stiff 
manner, wholly different. 


HAMLET, 


The Hamlet of Garrick when he 
was a graceful “sprightly” young 
man must have come upon the au- 
diences of his day with about the 
same surprise and delight as the 
pa presented only a year back 

y the brilliant Frenchman, did upon 
the audience of our own time. en 
the muscles of his face were free, and 
those wonderful eyes possessed their 
full lustre. We can see him almost 
as he then appeared,t in a dress that 
is of the most conventional type, the 
mere baldest expression of sombre- 
ness. It was nothing more than the 
decent black suit which clergymen 
wore, the waistcoat with flaps, the 
black breeches and stockings. He 
seems to have worn his own hair ;f 
we can understand what an impres- 
sion his “reading” made. It was 
remarked that he improved almost 
nightly. As he grew older he altered 


and modified his conception of various 


the amazing contrast betwee nhis Lear and Schdolboy, or his Richard and his Fribble. He 


gives us not resemblances but realities.” 


Sart ob ocnhteed dating Sen 5 picture by Hayman. There is another in the 
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assages. Critics sitting in the pit 
both of London and Dublin theatres, 
watched him narrowly, and sent him 
anonymously some really acute and 
most useful hints, which the sensible 
young actor was most thankful for 
and adopted with gratitude. 

At his first few representations 
there was a certain exaggerated 
warmth and “testiness,” a tendency 
to railing, which he afterwards toned 
down into a calmer and more medita- 
tive humour. It was thought this 
gave a sort of meanness and earthi- 
ness to the character. Thus when 
Polonius announced to him that the 
actors were ready, he would turn on 
him with a look and gesture that was 
common fury. And when the old 
man said he would use the players 
according to their deserts, Garrick 
made the well-known retort in a pet- 
tish personal way, very much opposed 
to the half eaeeeinl taale philosophic 
spirit in which it should be delivered. 
There was also noticed a sort of irre- 
gularity in his pauses, which it was 
thought seriously interfered with the 
sense. Thus he would stop and sus- 


eee his voice at the end of a line 
ike— 


'* As if increase of appetite had grown,” 


instead of hurrying on with the next 
line— 
“ By what it fed on.” 


So in the well-known passage— 


‘Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to 
suffer 


The stings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune,” 


it was remarked that he lowered his 
voice at the end of the first line and 
made a long rest. Yet it may be 
questioned if this be an injury to the 
sense ; as the object is to produce a 
sortof surprise, and piquethe audience 
into a little impatience. But the 
practice shows what novelty there 
was in Garrick’s reading, and how he 
thus employed every art to break up 
the old established monotonous “plain 
chaunt” which he found in possession 
of the stage. Another little art of 
his, at this time, was the hurrying on 
to the close of a sentence and ne 
the voice fall, and where a number o' 
substantives were to be spoken toge- 
ther, they were huddled as it were, 
one on the other, in an im 


petuous 
torrent. This was heresy for the old 
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declaimers, who spoke in the most 
measured way of “te-ruth—jus-tice— 
hon-our,” &c. On the other hand, 
where there were long words of seve- 
ral syllables, he was inclined to break 
them up, like— 

“ Ye hurri-canes, spout !” 


In his Hamlet, Garrick was not a 
mere revolutionist, but showed sound 
discretion in keeping up such tradi- 
tion as seemed to be really good. 
When the Ghost appeared, his face 
expressed all the workings of hor- 
ror and terror, and with a trem- 
bling, awe-struck voice he addressed 
him. Thus, as was acutely remarked, 
he acted for the Ghost also, and made 
it as terrible to the audience as it was 
to him. This was Betterton’s way, 
and said to be a tradition of Shake- 
speare’s own teaching. Macklin and 
others practised a bold, defiant style 
of address, as if they had succeeded 
in subduing their fears. But every- 
thing in Hamlet is so delicate and so 
finely modulated that the first reading 
seems infinitely more in keeping with 
the reverence as well as the tender 
nature of the Prince. After he had 
said— 

* Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 


he fell into such a pause of silent 
stupefaction, that at Dublin, on his 
first performance, many thought he 
had forgotten his part. Yet there 
was ius in this reading It is 
amusing to think that the ear of the 
audience had become so attuned to 
the sonorous declamation, that even 
an undue pause should have been a 
surprise. t at the beginning he 
seems to have adhered to a rather 
absurd custom, which was almost 
de rigueur with every actor, namely, 
that of drawing his sword, when 
Horatio wished to detain Hamlet 
from following the Ghost. But when 
the latter says— 
“I am thy father’s spirit,” 


he, with a ul bow, sheathed his 
sword, which seemed to have the 
rather comic effect of conveying that 
if he had not turned out to be a ghost 
on whom he could depend, he would 
not have put up his weapon. So too 
when he said— 
“ Methinks I see my father’s spirit !” 

it was objected, that his action ex- 
pressed too pointedly that the spirit 
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was before him, whereas it was only 
resent to his “ mind's eye, Horatio.” 

e gave asharp sudden start of sur- 
prise. It was suggested to him that 
the true conception was a sort of 
tender respect, with a languid and 
affectionate tone of voice. Indeed, 
this feature was remarked all through 
the performance. He gave an idea of 
deep filial piety and reverence, which 
becomes surprising in these days of 
Shakesperean ignorance, and shows 
what a surprising and delicate in- 
stinct he possessed. 

When the Ghost entered, Garrick 
was held by his two friends, and he 
made struggles to set himself free, 
a piece of the “business ” which his 
better taste soon abolished, as it was 
much more natural that he should 
remain awe-struck and motionless. 

When he played it in Dublin he 
followed the established unmeaning 
precedent of leaving out the speech 
to the players. When he came to 
London he restored it ; but he always 
gave it a little too pedantically, and 
like a master teaching players, instead 
of a philosophic prince, carelessly 
speaking to his inferiors. Here was 
the weak part of Garrick, as it has 
been of so many other great actors, 
namely, in giving the very common 
character of a gentleman. In this, 
to the end of his life, he never suc- 
ceeded. When the player spoke his 
speech, Garrick illustrated it by ges- 
tures, and as it were acted with him, 
which seemed a little mean in the son 
of aking. In his scene with Ophelia 
he was a little too brusque and vio- 
lent. In the famous soliloquy— 

“To be or not to be,” 


his play of expression, and changes 
of voice, yet all not exceeding the 
bounds of a simple meditation, was 
one of the most remarkable features 
of the performance. The Irish critics 
were delighted with his scene with 
Ophelia, and that with his mother. 
One said it was all “played so inimi- 
tably well, and with such strict jus- 
tice, he never saw anything to equal 
it in his life.” The same judge sug- 
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gested to him leaving out the “ abo- 
minable” soliloquy, when Hamlet 
puts off killing the Ring at his prayers 
for fear he should go to Heaven. And 
Garrick at once adopted the advice, 
and from that day it has never been 
restored. 

It was a pity he did not break 
through the stale old tradition of 
Hamlet’s pulling out the two minia- 
tures, instead of the grander notion 
suggested by Davies, of leaving them 
on the tapestry. He also either in- 
troduced or retained the stage trick 
of kicking down his chair from start, 
to express horror and surprise at the 
appearance of the Ghost. Nothing 
could be finer than his playing in 
this scene. His reproofs to her were 
stern, yet were tinged with a filial 
respect, and regret for a mother so 
misled. This was varied by his ad- 
dress to the Ghost, full of awe, and 
yet grief and tenderness. His eyes 
followed the spirit as it passed, and 
expressed all these passions. Then 
there was the sudden change to stern- 
ness, as if he had awoke from a 
dream. 

With the Gravediggers he was at 
first too sententious, and had too 
much the manner of a iecturer. This 
was pointed out to him, and he be- 
came much more degagé and natural. 
When he was told the grave was for 
Ophelia, he at first took an odd view, 
and said, with seeming unconcern,— 


“ How, the fair Ophelia!” 


whereas it was shown to him that he 
should give a sort of frantic burst ; 
or at least utter it over in a faint, low, 
agonized tone, which was most likely 
what he adopted.* Instead of aiming 
at the set, rather sepulchral character 
of aspect which is the conventional 
type, he came on with colour in his 
cheeks, and omitted the pompous 
music to which the prince used to 
make hisentry. All these little points 
show a happy instinct, and a hostility 
to the strained, unnatural, and buck- 
ram stage traditions which he in- 
herited.tf 





* Henderson always produced a great effect by adopting this view. 
+ Some of these were truly absurd, and more worthy of a Richardson’s Show than 


of a Royal Theatre, 


The “first murderer's” face was always thickly chalked, and 


contrasted with a heavy black wig and black whiskers to make him hideously ghastly. 
In “characters of Dignity” a tall plume of nodding feathers was worn in the cap, a 


custom which Garrick abolished, 
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Some of his pronunciation, too, 
was a little curious. It was ob- 
jected that he did not give the letter 
a@ its full open sound (as in cat), but 
that he said matron instead of mar- 
tron, Iserel instead of Israel, villin 
instead of villain, wind instead of 
wind ; and above all, that he sounded 
appal as if it was the word appeal.* 
In this oddity he had not yet 
shaken himself free of the old 
school, which once exposed Quin to a 
droll mistake. When at rehearsal 
one day, he gave orders to his Roman 
Guards that they should “ lower their 
fasces””—this word being pronounced 
in his theatrical fashion like “ faces,” 
every head was bent. At his first 
performing too, he talked of trdpi- 
cally; but on its being shown to him 
that the o was the short Greek o (not 
w), he at once amended it. 

It may be well conceived that Gar- 
rick could never have foundan Ophelia 
like Mrs. Cibber. The character was 
unintelligible until she took it up, 
and tenderness with the mixtures of 
melancholy and madness was never 
so rendered before. Indeed, it may 
be doubted if any modern actress ever 
approached her in these gifts. He 
was not so fortunate in Mrs. Clive, 
which was an ill-judged and undigni- 
fied selection. Doctor Monsey said it 
was a most ludicrous performance, 
and likened it to a shrimp. 

He had been long thinking seriously 
of what he thought was almost a 
sacred duty, but which seemed indeed 
a profanation. No one had such a 
veneration for Shakespeare, or did 
him such trueservice with hiscountry- 
men. But it seems a little hard to 
reconcile the reverence which cleared 
away the coarse whitewash and rub- 
ble with which the restorers had over- 
laid “‘ Macbeth” and other pieces, and 
that he should have himself offered a 
violence to “ Hamlet” on a more out- 
rageous scale than they had attempt- 
ed. But there was no inconsistency. 
He had, in truth, avery practical busi- 
ness-like mind. He was virtually his 
own stage manager, and knew the dra- 
matic business at his fingers’ ends, and 
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like every stage manager, found in 
every Shakesperean play something 
that perplexed or threw into confusion 
their regular routine and prejudices. 
The “ business” seemed at times con- 
fused and ineffective. Hence he was 
to a certain extent a “ restorer” like 
the rest. He merely objected to the 
coarse clumsy character of the res- 
toration. There was scarcely a single 
play of Shakespeare that he did not 
“touch” and patch to a serious extent. 
But there is great excuse for this. It 
was hard to say then what was the 
genuine Shakespeare text, and the 
one had not acquired that fami- 
iarity which has now endeared it to 
all readers, and made it almost as 
“sacred” as the text of the Scriptures. 
aes when anes ae unfamiliar 
anguage newly brought back to 
Macbeth, as— ; 


‘‘ The devil damn thee black, thou cream- 
faced loon, 
Where got’st thou that goose look?” 


might well ask where on earth it 
was found. Even the “ Life and 
Death of Richard the Third,” it has 
been shown, is infinitely more drama- 
tic, or at least fit for the stage, than the 
original, and no actor, however reve- 
rent, can afford to sacrifice himself to 
the purity of the text. Cibber, there- 
fore, will always keep the stage. 

The worst was, there was no guide, 
even for the best intentioned, A 
“first folio” might be in the hands of 
one or two of the “curious,” or the 
“ingenious,” and Garrick himself pos- 
sessed one of those rare early editions ; 
but they were, as Warburton said, a 
tribe of arrant blockheads. The 
Capells and Stevens’s took yet more 
outrageous liberties than the drama- 
tists, and were as free in importing 
their own stuff. But, in truth, we 
may not, judge of that day by our own. 
The marvellous multiplication of 
copies and editions had not then set 
in. The editions were few and very 
costly. The mass of people reverenced 
him more as a great classic, which it 
was part of the British creed to be- 
lieve a better man than the French 


* It is curious that when Kemble was playing, there was much the same discussion 
going on as to his pronunciation. Readers of Leigh Hunt will recollect his pleasant 
criticisms on the Drama, a very scarce book now, and how merry he was with the great 
actor's odd and inflexible mode of turning fierce into fearse, and thee into. what sounded 
like thir. Kemble, with his dry and rigid declamation, must have been to the present 


school of acting what Quin was to Garrick’s, 
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could turn out; but were far from 
that surprisingly intimate acquaint- 
ance, which frequent quotation, and 
unwearied quotation, perpetually sti- 
mulating curiosity, has since brought 
about. Garrick himself then had 
been very busy with alterations, and 
in the best faith. There was scarcely 
a stage play of Shakespeare which he 
had not touched, but, it must be said, 
with exceeding delicacy. Other old 
plays of nearly the same era, like 

umont and Fletcher’s, were all 
submitted to the same process, which 
was de rigueur. But with regard to 
“Hamlet,” he had a sort of feeling 
that was almost morbid, and which 
had grown stronger every year. It was 
with him a kind of diseased hobby ; 
and stimulated by confederates, and 
by cautiously reflecting over it, he 
had brought himself to think that the 
last acts of “ Hamlet” were-a mass of 
hideous deformity, and so much rub- 
bish. Yet it was in “Hamlet” that 
he had won some of his earliest 
triumphs. 

But it would have been hard to 
withstand the encouragement he re- 
ceived from the men who were sup- 
posed to be the titular familiars of 
the great poet, and, from long study 
and the honours of editorship, might 
be accepted as the best living autho- 
rities. The airs and patronage of 
these men in reference to the subject, 
were insufferable. Stevens looked for- 
ward with delight to the hacked and 
hewed “ Hamlet.” They had the fran- 
tic zeal of iconoclasts, and were an 
exception to the known tendencies of 
Dryardusts, whose redeeming weak- 
ness is generally a too extravagant 
and wholesale veneration for every- 
thing that belongs to their old idols. 
The alteration was “a circumstance 
in favour of the poet,” which he had 
been longing for. There might be 
variety in this play ; but in his hum- 
ble opinion that variety was often 
impertinent, and always languishing 
on the stage. After the third act the 
genius of Shakespeare “ retires, or 
only plays bo-peep through the rest 
of the piece.” With some wit, how- 
ever, he likened it to a looking-glass 
exposed for sale, which reflected 
alternately the funeral and puppet- 
show, the venerable beggar soliciting 
charity, and the blackguard rascal 
picking pockets. Hesuggested throw- 
ing the remainder of the piece into a 
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farce, to appear after it. It might be 
called “The Gravediggers,’ with 
the pleasant humour of Osrick the 
Danish macaroni. If there was any 
foreigner present, would he credit 
that such stuff had formed part of a 
work of the “Divine William’s?” 
The “rollicking” Hoadly enjoyed the 
——— also. He was afraid too 
ittle was going to be done, “and only 
twenty-five lines added!” He too 
had turned over the miserable folios of 
this play, and proposed to aid in the 
“tinkering.” When Ophelia talked 
to her father of “repelling Hamlet’s 
letter,” would it not aid the action 
to have one produced which he might 
take to the king? All which might 
be done by the insertion of the fol- 
lowing “mock Shakesperean :” 


“ Oph. There’s his last letter to me: 
This packet, when the next occasion 
suits, I shall return. 
Pol. Go we with this to the king. 
This must be known.” 


Then Hamlet’s behaviour to Ophelia 
was always unmeaning and cruel. 
Would it not be better that he should 
show that he was discouraging her 
love purposely, as he had other dread- 
ful purposes on his mind? Here is 
the Hoadlyan version— 


“Softly on, now, 
The fair Ophelia! I have made too free 
With that sweet lady’s ear. My place 
in Denmark, 
The times’ misrule, my heavenly-urged 
revenge, 
Matters of giant stature, gorge her love, 
As fish the cormorant. 


My heart! Could I, in my assumed dis- 
traction, 

Drive her sad mind from all so ill-timed 
thoughts 

Of me,-of mad ambition, and this world!” 


It was suggested that a good deal 
of the “rubbish” had been put in at 
the suggestion of “the Hopkins of 
the day’—(Hopkins was Garrick’s 
stage manager)—to suit various 
seasons and actors; and the whole 
had been printed, without discrimina- 
tion, on the authority of that officer. 
Murphy, looking back on the whole 
proceeding, affects to deprecate, in 
his odd language, that the light airy 
Osrick should be “ expelled from his 
situation.” But still his heart was 
with the restorer. The fencing scene 
“was a wretched expedient. If 
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Garrick had there used his pruning- 
knife, and added, from his own in- 
vention, something of real importance 
to bring about a noble catastrophe, 
he would have shown his judgment.” 
It is melancholy to read such criti- 
cism from an official critic; and he 
may be fairly placed in that pro- 
fane band, whose pleasure and occu- 
pation was knocking the nose and 
fingers off old statues, like Barbarian 
tourists. Mr. Malone’s whitewash- 
ing the coloured bust at Stratford was 
only symbolical of the greater Goths 
who treated the works in the same 
outrageous way. 

It was in 1773 that this pre- 
cious composition was brought 
out.* A more extraordinary medly 
could not be conceived. The dreamy 
inaction of Hamlet was got rid 
of by plenty of exclamations and 
“business.” He was in perpetual 
motion. The King was stabbed; but 
above all what Garrick himself called 
“the rubbish of the fifth act,” and 
which included the gravediggers, was 
all shovelled away with the diggers’ 
own mould. 

His friends were afraid of “the 
galleries,” who might have the bad 
taste to wonder what had become of 
their oldand humorous friends. Butit 
was pronounced contemptuously that 
these groundlings would be too igno- 
rant to remark the change. But an 
acute Frenchman, De la Place, who 
knew the English mob, owned that 
he trembled for their temerity in de- 
priving the stage of the Jossoyeurs 
“aqui de tout a fait ses delices.” 
What a happy compliment to the de- 
spised groundlings! and the French- 
man added, a little ambiguously, 
that this proved not only Garrick’s 
influence as an actor, but also the 
perfect confidence of the whole nation 
in his taste asan author! These two 
departments have only been united 
in two people, Moliere and Garrick ! 
But the whole was received with 
indifference and languor in the 
performance, though it caused much 
amusement in the town, where it was 
considered to approach a burlesque. 
A very happy dialogue appeared in 
the papers Notion Garrick, as Ham- 
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let, and the gravediggers, part of 
which was to this effect :— 


© 1st Gravedigger. Since you have thrust 
us out of your play, sir, be so good as to 
say where you would have us dispose of 
our tools, and what we should put our 
hands to next. 

“2nd Gravedigger. Aye, and what we 
should do with the ready-made grave. 
There it is. I know you don’t like to have 
property lie dead, and I am afraid no man 
living will take it off your hands. 

“Gar. Truly, gentlemen, that is a con- 
sideration; "tis a pity men’s labour should 
be lost. Suppose you step into it yourselves. 

“2nd Gravedigger. Twenty and five 
years have I knocked Yorick’s scull about 
this floor, and never thought any other scull 
would take up the quarrel; under favour, 
why did you leave us out of your play? 

“ Gar. Because the age does not like to 
be reminded of mortality; ‘tis an unseemly 
sight, and very disgustful to a well-bred 
company. 

“ lst Gravedigger. It won't be amiss, 
however, to keep the grave open; ‘twill 
stand in place of a theatrical fund, and be 
a lasting provision for actors retiring from 
the stage. 

“2nd. Gravedigger. Or for a poet retir- 
ing from damnation: ‘twill take him and 
his works too _— 

“Gar. Yes, but these curs, the critics, 
will be scratching ’em up again. 

‘2nd Gravedigger. Somebody else will 
draw them off—yourself as another: a 
living author is their game.” 


_ Then the spirit of Shakespeare 
rises, and the piece grows serious. 
He approves of all that has been 
done. 


‘* Freely correct my page : 
I wrote to please a rude unpolished age. 
Thou happy man art fated to display 
Thy dazzling talents in a brighter day. 
Let me partake this night’s applause 
with thee, 
And thou shalt share impartial fame 
with me.”f 


This would seem to allude to a 
dreamy project of Garrick’s, which he 
had often spoken of to French friends, 
an edition of Shakespeare. For this 
end he had made that wonderful col- 
lection of “ old plays,” which are now 
in the Museum, and which Elia 
pored over with delight, and the very 
gems of which he picked out, and set 
so daintly, like a Gellini of poetry. 





* Murphy is astray again, placing it in the November of 1770. Boaden, who is fond of 
correcting Murphy, is himself astray, putting it in 1774. 
+ New Foundling Hospital for Wit, vol. ii., p. 189. 
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Murphy, his “friend,” had prepared 
a ponderous satire of great length, 
in ridicule of these alterations, but 
which he was wise enough not to 
ublish. It was a series of scenes 
tween Garrick, George Garrick, 
Hopkins the prompter, Johnson the 
property man, and Becket the book- 
seller. It is a pas and laborious 
piece. The usual defence for things 
of this sort, directed by “ friends” 
ainst Garrick, was that they were 
all mere “‘ squibs,” and full of good- 
natured “ fun’’ that could do no harm. 
This was Foote’s defence, and the 
defence of others. But in all these 
attacks is to be found a malicious 
sting, which cannot be so defended. 
When the prompter asks, “ Are all 
the places let ?” he is answered— 


“Tis the manager 
Settles that matter: "tis he that lets 


The boxes for those nights. It makes 
our king 

Of greater pith and moment: lords and 
ladies 

All send their cards to him: he plays 
the parts, 

Not for the public, but for his private 
friends. 


But this must not transpire: tis ours, 
you know, 

Still to deceive the town, and make ’em 
think 

The boxes are with equity disposed.” 


Murphy then takes care to venti- 
late his own wrongs :— 


“ Why such constant vent of brazen lies 
And epigrams as implements of scandal ? 
Why such impress of scribblers, whose 

sore task 
Doth scarce deserve the freedom of the 
house ?” 


The explanation is an unworthy 
insinuation :— 


“ Drury’s king 
Was, as you know, by the author of 


‘Alzuma’ 

Dard to fight: in which our prudent 
monarch, 

Declining open combat, most wisely 
chooses 


By covert stratagem to annoy his foe.” 


They then see the ghost of Shake- 


speare, and tell Garrick. 
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“ Garrick. A branch of mulberry bore 
he in his hand? 
“ Bechel. He did.- 
“‘ Garrick. I would I had been there. 
“G, His collar—say was it unbuttoned? 
“ George. It was, as I have seen it in 
the abbey, 
Quite loose and open.” 


When the ghost takes leave of 
Garrick, he is made to say— 
“Fare thee well at once: 

Yon window shows the morning to be 
near; 

And thy once glowworm eyes, with age 
grown dim, 

Begin to pale their ineffectual fire. 

“ Garrick. Hold, hold my heart, 

And you, my sinews, though you are 
grown old, 

Yet bear me stiffly up.” 


Yet at the very time he was writ- 
ing down this collection of “nasty” 
and unkind insinuations, Garrick was 
putting a play of his into rehearsal, 
and he himself was on the most 
familiar and friendly terms with the 
manager. 

A German then travelling in Eng- 
land, on a visit to a nobleman, and a 
good deal lionized, gave to hiscountry- 
men his impression of Garrick’s act- 
ing with a minuteness that is very 
valuable.* He was fortunate enough 
to come in for that round of Garrick’s 
final performances, wasreceived by the 

reat actor himself, and made free of 

is box. We have seen how Garrick 
played nearly forty years before, and 
it may be worth while seeing with 
these eyes of a stranger what differ- 
ence there was between the playing 
at Goodman’s-fields and this final 
playing at Drury-lane. His general 
verdict was, after seeing Weston and 
others who were said to equal the 
great actor in certain parts, that no 
one, not even the German actors, could 
surpass him. It is pleasant to think 
that there was no foundation for the 
coarse and cruel remarks of men like 
Williams, about the effects of age on 
the great actor’s figure. He was 
charmed with the symmetry and ex- 
quisite proportions of that figure— 
the neatness, the elegance, the supple- 
ness, the air of strength, and the 
flexibility of the muscles. His limbs 


ance, as in a foreigner’s eyes there is always the element of novelty, but in his description 


of little matters of detail, 
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were beautifully formed, and tapered 
down to end in the neatest and small- 
est of hands and feet. There was a 
grace, too, in every motion, which the 
critic had never seen in any English- 
man, and a harmonious motion of 
every limb and muscle, which he had 
only seén in Frenchmen who had 
lived in the Courts. When he came 
on the stage without having to ex- 
press by his face or action any parti- 
cular emotion, even then he drew 
away attention by his air of life, and 
rounding, and interest. The other 
actors beside him seemed puppets. 
The acute German noti too, the 
harmonious character of his mo- 
tions, as illustrating what he said ; 
they were so easy, natural, and nicely 
uated—theshrug of his shoulders, 
is folding his arms, or moving his 
hat, now bringing it down, now cock- 
ing it with a touch, to show his fore- 
head ; there was nothing in excess, 
and all was done as it was but the 
suggestion of that moment. His 
nimbleness and activity on the s 
were very remarkable, and in the 
boxing scene in the “ Alchymist” he 
seemed to run and skip, now poising 
himself on one leg, now on another. 
In Abel Drugger, Weston’s “ point” 
* was a comic face of stupid awe and 
petrified astonishment, which excited 
universal mirth by its stolidity ; but 
Garrick, by a 7 of face, expresses 
a whole tide of feelings and emotions, 
simplicity, exultation. Thus, when 
the astrologers make out “ Abel 
Drugger” in the stars, his secret de- 
light, his chuckling seen. and 
complacent absurdity are all conveyed 
without a word. In Sir John Brute 
he was not the coarse, low fellow rake, 
buta rake of condition. Whatstruck 
the German in the part was the 
mouth, the corners of which were 
kept drawn down hout the 
whole play, which gave him.a most 
drunken and debauched look. 

He never forgot himself once ; and 
as the drunkenness in the 
mouth opened a little more and more. 
As his drunkenness in his wig 
came down more and more over his 
face, which became fl with a 
“greasy” air of affectation. The scene 
in his wife’s room was marvellous in 
detail ; his leaning aoe against 
the door, his swimming , his 
tipsy effects at pronunciation of hard 
words, “and the way in which he 
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moves his lips, so that one cannot tell 
whether he is chewing or tasting, 
smelling or ing’—all this mar- 
vellous detail in the representation 
scene were carefully noted by the acute 
foreigner. The points of costume 
were not forgotten—the waistcoat 
open, garters loose, the shoes not 
paired, and a sort of a clodhopper 
‘ billhook,” which was struck on the 
floor to emphasize every word. 

His description of “ Hamlet” is.a 
picture— 


“ Hamlet appears in a suit of black. 
Horatio and Marcellus are with him, and 
wear uniform; they are expecting the 
ghost. Hamlet has folded his arms high 
upon his breast, his hat o’ershadows his 
eyes. The theatre is dark; the whole 
audience of some thousands is hushed, and 
every face as fixed as if it were painted on 
the wall. The fall of a pin might be heard 
throughout the house, All at once, just as 
Hamlet walks down the stage, somewhat 
far back and to the left, with his face from 
the audience, Horatio starts and exclaims: 
‘Look, my lord, it comes!’ and he points 
to the right, where the ghost stands motion- 
less, before any one had become aware of 
it. At these words, Hamlet turns suddenly 
round, at the same moment flinging him- 
self two or three steps backwards. His 
knees give way under him; his hat falls to 
the ground ; the two arms, particularly the 
left, are thrust forward, the hand as high as 
the head: the right arm is more bent, and 
the hand is lower, the fingers are apart, the 
mouth is open. Thus he stands, in a 
graceful yet fixed attitude, as if petrified, 
supported by his friends, who, more ac- 
quainted with the apparition, fear he will 
fall. In his whole mien there is so much 
terror and amazement, that even before he 
spoke, a feeling of awe repeatedly came over 
The almost fearful stillness of the 


me. 
house probably contributed not a little to 
this state of mind. At length he says, with 


tremulous voice and expiring breath, 
* Angels and ministers of grace, defend us ;’ 
words which crown a scene the grandest 
and most terrible of which the stage is 
capable. The ghost beckons him. You 
should see how he works himself free of his 
friends, who warn and restrain him from 
following, his eye always fixed upon the 
apparition, even while speaking to his com- 
panions: at length, impatient of their inter- 
ference, he tears himself violently from 
them; and, with a rapidity which makes one 
shudder, draws his sword against them, ex- 
claiming, ‘By Heaven, I'll make a ghost of 
him that lets me!’ This is enough for 
them ; and he now turns the point of his 
sword towards the ghost, uttering the words : 
‘Go on, I'll follow thee.” The ghost goes 
off the stage. Hamlet remains a a mo- 
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meuts still, with his sword out-stretched, to 
increase the distance between them. At 
last, when the ghost is no longer visible, he 
begins slowly to follow it, pausing now and 
then, his sword still held out before him, 
his eyes fixed upon the ghost, breathless, 
his hair dishevelled; and thus he too dis- 
appears behind the scenes. You may 
imagine the burst of applause which accom- 
panies this exit. It begins with the dis- 
appearance of the ghost, and lasts till Hamlet 
quits the stage. . . . .”* 


When he came to say— 


“Break, my heart, for I must hold 
my tongue,” 


his arm fell violently, as if to give 
force to the word “tongue”; but 
tears came, and he could not pro- 
nounce it. So there was a pause for 
a second, before it was heard. This 
was art indeed. 

In the early part of the play 
he was in the ordi “ French” 
dress of the day, and in mourning. 
With the first stage of madness, he 
appeared with his thick hair disor- 
dered, part of it on one shoulder; 
one of his black stockings fallen 
down, showing a white under-stock- 
ing, and ar rter, with a bow, 
down also on the calf. With one 
elbow supporting his arm, and his 
eyes on the ground, spoke—“ To be, 
or not to be,” in a low voice; yet 
every word was perfectly distinct. 

But the scene in the “ Beaux Stra- 
tagems,” where Garrick was Archer, 
disguised as a “fine servant,” and 
Weston was the miserable waiter at a 
miserable inn—is a perfect photo- 
graph. Even the mere description is 
a bit of comedy:— 


“ Garrick wears a brilliant light blue and 
silver livery, a richly laced hat with a red 
feather. Hisshapely calves are resplendent 
in white silk stockings; his shoe buckles 
are in the height of the mode; he is alto- 
gether a fascinating fellow. Weston—poor 
devil—overloaded with his multifarious and 
dirty duties, presents a perfect contrast to 
Garrick. He wears a sorry wig, with the 
curl taken out of it by the rain, a green 
jacket, which perbaps thirty years ago 
might have been cut for a wealthier paunch, 
red woollen stockings, and a green apron. 
Mingled astonishment and respectful admi- 
ration overcome him at the sight of this 
grand gentleman’s gentleman. Garrick, 
bright, brisk, and knowing, his smart hat 
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cocked airily a little on one side, and not in 
the least overshadowing the brilliant face, 
comes forward merrily, full of confidence in 
his calves and his new dress, with firmness 
and decision in every movement. He 
feels himself a head taller beside the me- 
lancholy Scrub. And Scrub, at all times 
short enough, seems to lose some of his few 
inches by Archer’s side; his knees tremble 
with the terrible feeling of the threefold 
contrast between the poor drawer and the 
triumphant valet. With fallen chin, in a 
kind of adoration, he follows every move- 
ment of Garrick with his eyes. Archer, 
who wants Scrub to aid him in his schemes, 
soon grows condescending. They sitdown 
together. 

‘* Any one who wishes to study the irre- 
sistible power of contrast on the stage 
should see this scene. With the easy grace 
peculiar to him, Garrick throws himself 
into a chair, rests his right arm upon the 
back of Weston’s seat, and leans forward for 
a little confidential chat. The skirts of his 
splendid liyery hang down gracefully, and 
in the folds of the coat and the person of 
the man, one line of beauty succeeds an- 
other. Weston sits on the middle of his 
chair, as beseems him, but somewhat far 
forward, a hand on either knee. He seems 
dumb-foundered, and his cunning eyes are 
fixed on Garrick. If anything is ex- 
pressed on his face, it is the affectation of 
dignity struggling with the paralysing 
sense of the horrible contrast between him 
and his companion. I here remarked a bit 
of business by Weston which produced a 
capital effect. Whilst Garrick lolls easily 
in his chair, Weston, with stiffened back, 
tries by degrees to out-top him, partly from 
feelings of respect, but partly, too, that he 
may now and then steal a comparison, 
when Garrick is not looking him in the 
face. When Archer, at length, in his easy 
way, crosses his legs, Scrub attempts to do 
the same, and at last, but not without some 
assistance from the hands, he happily accom- 
plishes this feat. All this is done with eyes 
either fixed or looking stealthy comparison. 
At last, when Archer begins to stroke his 
splendid silk stockinged legs, Weston al- 
most instinctively imitates the action over 
his miserable red worsted stockings, but 
immediately after collapses in his chair, 
and, with a feeling of humility that calls 
forth one’s pity, quietly gathers his green 
apron over all, In this scene, Weston, 
with his natural expression of stupidity, 
his simple, restless looks (which gain not a 
little from the unaffected husky tone of his 
voice), almost has the advantage of Gar- 
rick, and that is saying a great deal.” 


We may allow something for the 
enthusiasm of a foreigner who was 


ete 


* This account is taken from the translation given by Mr. Tom Taylor. 
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féted and welcomed, and might na- 
turally be delighted with everything 
he saw. But these little pictures are 
so minute that they have all the air 
of truth, and show us plainly that he 
might have fairly continued on the 
stage for many years more without 
incurring the reproach of lingerin 
there after decay had set in. An ol 
play-goer, who remembered the great 
actor during his later years of acting, 
and who told his recollections* only 
some five and thirty years ago, de- 
scribed his first impressions. He 
was a young Irish student just come 
to London, and he was looking forward 
eagerly to see the famous player of 
whom he had heard so much. The 
iece was “Zara.” He noticed that 
or the first two acts, during which 
the hero does not appear, there was 
a general buzz and inattention, but 
theinstant the old Zusignan appeared, 
there was most wrapt attention. A 
in -could have been heard to fall. 
he young spectator was astonished 
and confounded by the excellence of 
what he saw. As he said the idea in 
his mind all through was an utter un- 
consciousness of Garrick—it was the 
old King himself, with whose troubles 
he became identified. Every tone, 
look, gesture, was in harmony, and 
carried out the plot and character. 
He was struck also with the exquisite 
elocution, so varied, so changing, so 
expressive, and yet so unstudied and 
unconventional. Yet this was in the 
older days of the actor, when he was 
close on sixty years old. In comed 
too, the same spectator was equally 
struck. There was the most buoyant 
humour, yet not a particle of buffoon- 
ery. It was regulated, and regulated 
by the most perfect propriety. The 
wonderful eye and its strange power 
had still the old charm; and its spell 
was so strong that he seemed often to 
disconcert and “put out” the other 
actors, by fixing it onthem. So buoy- 
ant, so racy, and natural was his flow 
of comedy, that his fellows, by con- 
trast, seemed quite awkward near 
him. One night he played Ranger 
to the delight of the young Irishman, 
and by a mere chance the same play 
was fixed at Covent Garden for the 
following night, with Lewis, a good 
comedian too, in the same character. 
The youth went with a prejudice in 
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favour of his own countryman, but 
owned that the whole was the most 
insipid, flat performance that could 
be conceived after the glorious free- 
dom of the other. 

Garrick openly gave out that he 
did not like the “ manner of a certain 
actor” in Richard. He complained 
that Quin laid stress and emphasis on. 
words that did not need emphasis. 
Garrick himself, in Richard, hit on 
a good emphasis. Re 

‘ Have you seen Anne my wife ?” 

“* My lord, she is exceeding ill.” 

“Ruh. Has my physician seen 
her? She’ll mend shortly.” 

Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Cibber 
he almost trained in his own prin- 
ciples, and they caught a great deal 
of his school. He took enormous 
pains to make Mrs. Pritchard read 
pan letter naturally in Lady Mac- 

th. 

What a comedy was Sir John 
Brute when played by Garrick, Mrs. 
Cibber, and Mrs. Abington! Old 
play-goers looked back to it with a 
sort of wistful rapture. “O how 
perfectly,” says Mr. Cradock, “was 
that comedy at that time performed !” 

It is hard to think with patience of 
the cruel insult to which this charm- 
ing Cibber, as gracious and good as 
she was graceful and gifted, was sub- 
jected in the public rooms at Scar- 

rough. One Sunday evening there, 
the bishop's lady, Mrs. Terrick, “ who 
presided,’ actually addressed the com- 
pany on the impropriety of an actress 

ing allowed tojointhem. This in- 
decent intolerance caused a perfect 
uproar. Some took the bishop's 
lady’s side, but more the actress's, 
who at once offered to withdraw. 
Had it been an Abington or a Clive 
there might have been a scene; but 
in the instance of a good and pious 
lady as Mrs. Cibber was, it seemed 
outrageous. Sir Noah Thomas, then 
the fashionable physician at Scar- 
borough, insisted on her going into 
the sea, of which she had a perfect 
terror, and this did not suit her health. . 

Another part of his was in Mrs. She- 
ridan’s“ Discovery.” It was a delight- 
ful piece and worthy of a Sheridan. 
It had the most perfect succes, and 

ave great ooenent to the audience. . 
he young O’Keeffe was there the 
first night, and long remembered . 
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‘Thomas Sheridan stalking in as 
Lord Medway, in a suit of rich crim- 
son velvet; but Garrick, in Sir An- 
thony, left the deepest impression on 
eee _ fantastic me 2 and his 

ing the impassioned sentiments 
with the calmest face and most placid 
voice, filled the house with delight 
and enjoyment. The mother of one 
of our living novelists, herself a 
Sheridan, was taken as a child to see 
the play, and on her mind remained 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS 


No pleasanter Christmas reading can 
be imagined than Mr. Kennedy’s 
c ing collection of Irish folk-lore. 
We need not wish it success, for that 
is already achieved. But we take 
this place to thank him for the 
genuine pleasure he has ren us, to 
applaud the courage with which he 
has directed no common talents and 
diligence to a field not often so 
remunerative, and to express our 
earnest hope that the admirable 
volume which is now inthe hands of 
the reading public, may be followed 
by others completing upon a scale 
worthy of its permanent historic value, 
and of the materials of whose delight- 
ful redundancy there is evidence in 
the pages before us, the national work 
which he hasso well begun. The pe- 
riod, indeed, within which it may still 
be ible to produce such a record is 
rapidly approaching its end. Oral 
tradition, with its peculiar art and 
barbarous, but powerful fascination, 
is fast. melting like the fantastic mists 
of mountain scenery, before the dawn. 
As the a of reading 
becomes general among the peasantr 

the saan fictional traditions which 
haveamused and excited, in childhood 
and maturity, so many forgotten 
generations of the old Celtic race, are 
rapidly losing in distinctness and 
dwindling in number, and with its 
comparative universality, must vanish 
for ever. An enthusiast like Mr. 
Kennedy could not have appeared 
more fortunately, or fallen upon a 
more critical time. None ever came 
to his work armed with better oppor- 
tunities, with a shrewder and more 
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the impression of Garrick’s charming 
acting as the old Beau. It was the 
most elaborate and deliberate court- 
liness, and she recalled his calm pre- 
paration, bey what he called “a 
chaste salute” from one of the youn 
ladies of the comedy. The taking o 
his gloves, the arranging his hair, 
the general preparation of the old 
Beau, took many minutes, and filled 
the theatre with enjoyment. 


OF THE IRISH CELTS.* 


philosophic discrimination, with ima- 
gination and humour so in harmony 
with his subject, or with a more racy 
and admirable gift of narration. To 


class Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Crofton 
Croker or Mr. Lover, would be a stu- 
pay and an injustice. In a spirit of 
d 


urlesque those clever writers have 

resse up a few Irish stories with no 
deeper feeling or design than to amuse 
= the exhibition of those ingredients 
of farce and melodrame which con- 
stitute the principle of modern pan- 
tomime. The art and the beauty, the 
peculiar national fancy and passion, 
and the high archeologic value of the 
relics which they treated so lightly, 
were hidden from them. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, on thecontrary,approaches even 
the most grotesque and extravagant 
of his Celtic stories with the venera- 
tion due to immense antiquity, and 
rude but undoubted national inspira- 
tion. The authenticity of the tales in 
his collection is warranted by Mr. 
Kennedy’s having himself received 
them in their present shape, by oral 
relation, chiefly in his childhood. 
And to the original and ineffaceable 
impressions, so intense and delightful, 
of a young imagination, is due, no 
doubt, the sympathetic charm of his 
own narration. Asbjornson and Moé 
who have done in the matter of folk- 
lore, for Sweden, what the brothers 
Grimm have done forGermany,andJon 
Arnason has accomplished for Iceland, 
concur with other investigators in the 
theory, founded upon the parallelisms, 
and resemblances that continually 
turn up in the popular traditional 
fiction of European nations, remotely 


* Collected and narrated by Patrick Kennedy. London; Macmillan & Co 
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placed and different lan- 


guages, that keen stories, presenting 
the coincidences to which we have 
referred, came from the original 
nursery of the human race, in the 
East ; and that others—those which 
deal especially with supernatural 
beings and monstrous agents—the 
Trolls of Iceland and Sweden, the 
Phookas of Ireland, and allthe various 
races that people fairyland, present 
the grotesque and faded picture of 
ancient and potent forms of paganism, 
of which no other trace remains. Mr. 
Kennedy refers in the following pas- 
sage to the mythologic analogies of 
ancient times and of these wild but 
eminently curious fictions :— 


“* All our superstitions, and a great part 
of our legendary lore, have descended to us 
from our pagan ancestors, Aphrodite and 
Artemis selected lovers from among mor- 
tals:—Melusina, Viviana, Morgana, and 
other beautiful and celebrated fairies, fol- 
lowed their example in enthralling Christian 
knights. The Lianhan Sighe (Fairy love) 
still attaches herself to some favoured mor- 
tal, who is thenceforward lost to human 
affection, and becomes what in Pagan times 
would have been called a Nympholept. 
Juno and the three Fates assisted at the 
births of mortals—so do the fairies. The 
inflexible destinies were called the Parce 
(merciful);—the timorous cottager propi- 
tiates the fairies by addressing them as the 
Duine Matha, ‘The Good People.’ Hep- 
hestion, and his swart Cyclops, forged 
impregnable armour for favoured heroes ;— 
the dwarf workers in the Northern mines 
did the same for the terrible sea-kings. 
In the penetralia, at each side of the fire, 
were the Lares and Penates to keep bless- 
ings about the abode of the master. The 
Kobolds frequented favoured houses to bless 
the servants’ efforts, or even do their work. 
Apollo and Hercules got much trouble des- 
troying great hydras;—Fion MacCumhail 
murdered piasts in nearly every lake in 
Ireland. Achilles was rendered invulner- 
able in every part of his body except his 
heel ;—Siegfried, the dragoon slayer, could 
not be wounded except at a portion of his 
back, the size of a small leaf. The Golden 
Fleece brought misery to its possessors ;— 
so did the Nibelungen hoard. The three 
goddesses so reverenced among the Gauls 
and Germans, and the Druidic priestesses 
afterwards substituted for them, became at 
last the fairies or Breton Korigans; and 
the herbs of Druidic rites still retain their 
power at All-Hallow Tide, in furnishing 
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truthful visions of their future husbands‘to 
superstitious damsels.” 


As a fair sample of Mr. Kennedy's 
manner of telling a story, we ee 
the following e from the adven- 
tures of “ Cauth Morrisy loo! for 
service.” After a narrow cones m 
a sinister old man, who a 
hatchet after her as she flies, and cuts 
off a piece of her heel, the girl takes 
refuge in a cabin “ where a nice old 
man was sitting over the fire reading 
a book.” He receives her kindly, 
and su plies her with a comfortable 
plate of “stirabout” :— 


* ¢ Colleen,’ says the man, ‘I can’t go to 
sleep early in the night; maybe you'd tell 
a body a story.’ ‘Musha, and the dickens 
a story meself has,’ says I. ‘That’s bad,’ 
says he; ‘the fire is getting low: take that 
booran* ous to the clamp, and bring in the 
full of it of turf.’ ‘I will, sir,’ says I. But 
when I took a turf out of the end of the 
clamp 500 sods tumbled down on me, head 
and pluck; and I thought the breath was 
squeezed out of me, ‘If that’s the way,’ 
says I, ‘let the old gentleman himself come 
out, and bring in his firing.’ 

“So I went in, and had like to faint when 
I came to the fire. ‘What ails you, little 
girl?’ says he. ‘The clamp that fell on 
me,’ says I. ‘Oh, but it’s meself that’s 
sorry,’ says he. ‘Did you think of e’er 
another story while you were at the clamp?” 
‘Indeed an’ I didn’t.’ ‘ Well, it can’t be 
helped. I suppose you're tired. Take that 
rushlight into the barn, but don’t set it on 
fire. You'll find plenty of dry straw for a 
bed, and come in to your breakfast early.’ 
Well, I bade him good-night, and when I 
came into the barn, sure enough, there was 
no scarcity of straw. I said my prayers, 
but the first bundle I took out of the heap 
I thought all the straw in the barn was 
down on my poor bones. ‘O vuya, vuya, 
Cauth,’ says I to myself, ‘if your poor 
father and mother knew the state you're in, 
wouldn’t they have the heart-scald?? But 
I crept out and sat down on a bundle, and 
began to cry. 

““T wasn't after cryin’ a second dhrase 
when I heard steps outside the door, and I 
hid myself again under the straw, leaving 
a little peep-hole. In came three as ugly- 
looking fellows as you'd find ina kish 0’ 
brogues, with a coffin on their shoulders, 
They wondered ut the candle, but they said 
nothing till they put the coffin down, and 
began to play cards on it with the dirtiest 
deck (pack) I ever see before or since. 
Well, they cheated, and scolded, and 
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¢ wliacked éne another, and in two minutes 
they were as great as pickpockets* again. 

“ At last says one, ‘ It’s time to be goin’ ; 

the corpse.’ ‘It’s easy say lift,’ says 
« gmnother. ‘You two have the front, and I 
- must bear up all the hind part—I won't 
- put a hand to it.’ ‘Won't you?’ says the 
others; ‘sure there’s little Cauth Morrisy 
under the straw to help you.’ ‘Oh, Lord, 
gentlemen, I’m not in at it all,’ says meself ; 
but it was all no use. I had to get under 
one corner, and there we trudged on in the 
dark, through knocs, and ploughed fields, 
and bogs, till I thought the life would leave 
me. 

“At last at the flight of night, one of 
them says, ‘ Stop here, and Cauth Morrisy 
will mind the corpse till we come back. 

Cauth, if you let anything happen to the 
honest man inside you'll sup sorrow—mind 
what I say.’ So they left me, and lone- 
some and frightened I was, you may de- 
pend. 

“ But wasn’t I frightened in earnest when 

I heard the corpse's knuckles tapping inside 

0’ the led? ‘O, sir, honey,’ says I, ‘ what's 

troubling you?’ ‘It’s air I want,’ says he; 

* lift up the led a little.’ I lifted up a cor- 

ner. ‘That won't do,’ says he; ‘I’m stifling. 

Throw off the led, body and bones.’ I did 

so, and there was a wicked-looking old 
fellow inside, with a beard on him a week 
old. ‘Thankee, ma’am,’ says he; ‘I think 

I'll be the easier for that. This is a lone- 

some place them thieves left me in. Would 
you please to join me in a game of spoil- 
five?’ ‘Oh, musha, sir,” says I, ‘isn’t it 
thinking of making your sowl you ought to 
be?’ ‘I don’t want your advice,’ says he ; 

‘maybe I haven’t asoul at all. There’s 

the cards. I deal—you cut.’ 

‘Well, I was so afeard that I took a 
hand with him; but the dirty divel, he 
done nothing the whole time but cursin,’ 
and swearin’, and cheatin’. At last, says I 
to myself, ‘I can’t be safe in such company.’ 
So I threw down the cards, though I was 
within three of the game, and walked off. 
*Come back and finish the game, Cauth 
Morrisy,’ says he, shouting out, ‘or I'll 
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make it the bad game for you.’ But I 
didn’t let on to hear him, and walked away. 
‘Won't you come back, Cauth?’ says he; 
‘then here goes.’ Well the life had like to 
leave me, for I heard him tearing after me 
in his coffin, every bounce it gave striking 
terror into my heart. I run, and I bawled, 
and he bawling after me, and the coffin 
smashing against the stones. At last, where 
did I find myself but at the old gentleman’s 
door, and if I didn’t spring in and fasten 
the bolt, leave it till again. 

“¢ Ah, is that you, my little colleen? I 
thought you wereasleep. Maybe you have 
a story forme now.’ ‘Indeed an’ I have, 
sir,’ says I, an’ I told him all that happened 
me since I saw him last. ‘ You suffered a 
good deal,’ says he. ‘If you told me that 
story before, all your trouble i'd be spared 
to you.’ ~* But how could [I tell it, sir,’ says 
I, ‘before it happened?’ ‘That's true,’ 
says he, and he began to scratch his wig.” 


It is due to Mr. MacMillan to ac- 
knowledge, on behalf of Irish litera- 
ture, our obligations to his good taste 
and intelligence. He distinguished at 
a glance the value of Mr. Kennedy’s 
labours, and has presented his volume 
in a very elegant form to the public. 
The illustration and vignette are not 
only clever as drawings, but tho- 
roughly in the spirit of the book. In 
Mr. Kennedy we admire not only an 
admirable story - teller, a man of 
a quiet and very pleasant humour, 
but a sound and comprehensive 
scholar, and a writer of singular 
modesty. His book has been received 
as such a work deserves, and we have 
little doubt that in the hands of such 
a publisher, he will be induced to 
perfect one of the most valuable, as 
well as generally interesting, of the 
contributions to Irish literature, 
which recent years have given to the 
world 





* On the most friendly terms. 
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THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF ENGLISH MONACHISM. 


THE NORMAN CHURCH, 


THE influence of the Norman element 
upon the English constitution is often 
overrated. It was after all only a 
temporary influence, such as one na- 
tion could not hel one © on a 
people in whose mist they had set- 
tled, and as regards the Church its 
influence was on the whole pernicious, 
for its results had to be eradicated by 
the Saxon race when the day of their 
marvellous resurrection dawned. Be- 
fore they conquered England the 
Normans had no written history nor 
written literature, and their Church, 
such as it was, had sunk into the 
grossest state of corruption; neither 
Christianity nor letters seemed to 
assimilate with the Norman character. 
Exceptions there were, as we shall 
presently show, but as a race they 
were not given to meditation, religious 
nor secular, and the best proof of 
their failure in casting the English 
character in their mould is the fact 
that the Saxon people ultimatel 

worked out their development, whic 

had only been retarded, at that time 
when the change took place in the 
tongue, the manners, and the thought 
of the country which we have ven- 
tured to term the resurrection of the 
Saxon life. The spirit of the country 
had slumbered, not fled, and when the 
old half-extinct tongue crept out in 
the Bible of the Saxon Wickliffe, and 
the cry was raised for liberty and 
light, the faint traces of the Norman 
influence vanished, and the Saxon 
life went on vigorously increasing 
until the Reformation, which was an 
essentially Saxon movement lingering 
all through the Church under their 
domination, and breaking out at last 
in the brain of a Saxon monk. No 
race ever had the worshipping faculty 
more largely developed, nor the super- 
stitious faculty less, a truth which 


Authorities: —Ordericus Vitalis Eccl. Hy.; 


must have prompted the remark of 
one of the greatest historians of 
modern times, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion has never obtained a 
firm hold upon nations of that blood 
and lineage. The culte of the Papacy - 
crushes and enervates, but pure 
Christianity invigorates and nurtures 
the Saxon. There was from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the rise of the new 
nationality a continued struggle 
maintained as between two antago- 
nistic elements, and the history of 
this struggle as it affected the English 
Church up to the death of John we 
shall proceed to consider. 

When William the Conqueror was 
crowned at Westminster, he swore to 
protect the Church, but he did not 
swear that he should regard the 
maintenance of Saxon bishops and 
abbots as necessary to its protection. 
Consequently we find that imme- 
diately after his consecration, he took 
such measures as seemed best to his 
Norman mind for the protection of 
the Church, which to the astonish- 
ment of the Saxonsresolved themselves 
into a general expulsion of obnoxious 
Saxon prelates, and giving all Church 

referment to Norman ecclesiastics. 

t will be as well, perhaps, here to 
review the state of the Church in 
Normandy, whence issued a tide of 
ecclesiastics into the bosom of the 
Saxon Church, and compare the two. 
The Saxon clergy at the time of the 
Conquest were not so bad as those of 
other countries, they did not labour 
under the despotic sway of a forei 
potentate, they held their own pee 
as had been customary from time im- 
memorial, and submitted themselves 
to their own metropolitan. They lived 
also under the moralizing influence of 
the responsibilities of domestic life, 
brought up families, and preserved an 
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tolic priesthood through the sure 
Erne of progeny. There is on record 


an unwilling admission on the part sacred 


of the Pope, of the superior character 
of the clergy in the English Church, 
who were nearly all the sons of clergy- 
men, showing that the system was 
mot. only general in England but 
worked well, In a letter written to 
Anselm by Pope Paschal, giving him 
permission to dispense with the canon 
of the Church which forbade the or- 
dination or promotion of sons of 
priests, he assigns as his reason, “ be- 
¢ause its execution would be very 
pomrpniens in ee —. the 
r an rger of the cler 
are of that kind.” ™ e 

But let us turn to the Norman 
Church, an institution, let it be un- 
derstood, quite independent of the 
Frankish. Long before they had 
thought. of invading England, the 
whole Church had sunk into the 
grossest state of corruption, some of 
which they imported into the sim- 
plicity of the Saxon community. The 
clergy nearly all led lives of adultery 
with concubines, for which privilege 
they paid the bishops who overlooked 
the matter. They were also avaricious 
and luxurious. Councils repeatedly 
exhorted and threatened them, and a 
scene ensued at a synod held at 
Rouen which will more aptly illus- 
trate the state of ee than an 
lengthened description. At thatsynod, 
held in the year 1119, Geoffrey, the 
Archbishop, had the courage to reprove 
the priests for their dissolute lives, 
epenly and boldly before the assembly. 
Amurmurof indignation arose against 
him, and one ventured to get up and 
reply to the reproof with threats so 
violent that the Archbishop ordered 
him to be seized and imprisoned. A 
scene of tumult then ensued, which 
was only quelled by an order from one 
of the presiding prelates to his men, 
who cleared the room with their 
staves, 

Then the mistresses of the priests, 
who had heard of the clamour, in- 
cited the papepetete to rebel, and 
they ran in a body to join the priests 









* Ordericus Vitalis Eccl. Hist. 
+ Bessin Cone. Rothom, 368. 
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in trying to force their way into the 
church, but were repulsed, and the 
synod was turned into revel- 
ling and mockery, “ et sancta synodus 
in debacchationem et ludibrium. con- 
versa est.”* Amongst the most pro- 
minent in dignity and dissoluteness 
were the Archbishops of Rouen, Robert 
and Manger, and Odo, Bishop of Bay- 
eux ; and the nominationof one Foulon 
to the bishopric of Avranches was 
cancelled by the Pope, for the reason 
that “he had children in all quarters.” 
“ Et cum filios habeat undecumque.”’t 
Monasticism was, if anything, in a 
still worse condition. The Bishop of 
Lisieux complains to Pope Alexander 
IIL, that in the Abbey of Grestain 
all the worst vices of humanity were 
rife, jealousy, hatred, licentiousness; 
and even murder; the monks were 
scarred with wounds given to each 
other in the quarrels which took 
lace in the refectory ; one of them 
murdered the cook for charging 
him with having committed adultery 
with his wife, and the purveyor 
stabbed two of the monks, and was 
slain by them} Excommunication, 
from incessant repetition, had lost its 
power ; it had become a weapon of 
private vengeance, bishops and chap- 
ters excommunicated barons, and then 
each other, until it became a laughing- 
stock, and one baron told his bishop 
that he was almost tired of hearing 
himself excommunicated every Sun- 
day in church. The sacred edifice, 
too, was the scene of riot and revelry, 
dances were held both inside the 
church and outside in the churchyard, 
and at last excommunication was 
threatened against those who 80 vio- 
lated the sanctuary of the Lord.§ 
The cathedral at Rouen had been so 
outrageously desecrated with revelries 
and broils that the Pope ordered it to 
be reconsecrated ; and, as early as the 
reign of Duke Robert, professional 
prostitution had increased to such an 
extent at Rouen that an officer was 
appointed to superintend it, who was 
called “‘custos meretricum,” Some 


of the monasteries, however, were 
pure and high toned, such as St. 


t Epis. xxxii. Arnulphi Lexov. Ep. in Biblioth. Patrum xii. 
Sacerdotes sub pena excommunicationis choreas induci in ccemetrio vel in ecclesiis. 
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Evroult, Fi Jumi and Bec; 
these were celebrated for their learn- 
ing and piety, and from these came 
to England those great prelates of the 
Normans whose exalted characters 
redeemed half the vices of others who 
followed in their wake. From the 
one monastery of Bec came both 
Lanfranc and Anselm. Shortly after 
the Conquest William returned to 
Normandy, to dazzle the eyes of his 
countrymen with the spoils of Eng- 
land. Directly he was out of the 
country, his followers who were left 
behin to pillage towns and 
rsecute the natives without mercy. 
his led to a general emigration of 
the Saxons, who poured out of the 
country from all points; some bent 
their steps to Flanders, others to 
the Scotch cloisters in different parts 
of the Continent, and many even went 
as far as eeanee where they 
were kindly received by the Emperor 
Commenus L., and poy ag 8 him 
against the very race who had sub- 
dued their own country, the Normans 
in Apulia, who had invaded the realms 
of the Emperor. The balance of fate 
was adjusted—they had yielded to 
the Normans in their own country, 
but they conquered them on a foreign 
soil, and from that time they, with 
others, were maintained in the service 
of the Greek emperors under the title 
of Ingloi. Edgar Atheling, who found 
how salt was the bread of others,* 
went to the Holy Land with a lot of 
adventurers, who landed at Laodicea, 
under the guidance of one Winemar of 
Boulogne, supposed to have been a 
notorious pirate. The defence of 
Laodicea was intrusted to Edgar, who 
delivered it up to Duke Robert of 
Normandy when he came there, but 
the people rose against him on account 
of his cruel exactions, and drove the 
Normans from the place. The vicissi- 
tudes and fate of that exile Saxon 
race is one of the unwritten chapters 
in the history of England. 19% 
As soon as the plans of William 
became apparent, and the conquered 
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sa saw that his design was to in- 
trdduce his own countrymen into all 
the offices of dignity, and to exter- 
minate them, they rose against him. 
Even Aldred,Archbishop of York, who 
had crowned him, remonstrated with 
him, and so took the troubles of his 
country to heart, that he died of grief 
before the messengers whom William 
had sent to effect a reconciliation 
could reach him. An insurrection 
then sprung up, the signal for which 
was the landing of the Danes, with 
whom the sons of Harold acted in 
concert, but after many atrocities it 
was suppressed by William, who took 
deadly vengeance on the north of 
England. There had been a severe 
famine, the consequences of which 
were so heightened by the war, that 
thousands died from starvation, whilst 
others, not released by death, were ° 
compelled to live on horses, and even 
human flesh. Bodies lay ontheearth . 
unburied and putrified ; all who could 
left the country, and it is estimated 
that nearly a hundred thousand Saxons 
fell under this double pestilence of 
war and famine. So great was the 
devastation that William of Malmes- 
bury, who wrote more than fifty years 
afterwards, says that in his day the 
land in the north of England, for 
more than sixty miles, lay bleak, 
barren, and desolate, uncultivated 
and uninhabited.t 

After thus terrifying the people by 
laying waste a fertile province, he 
tried another favourite plan of his, 
which was to display before their eyes 
the insignia of royalty. He had often 
found this e ient effectual in 
gaining over to his side the leaders of 
the disaffected by that natural incli- 
nation which lurks in human na‘ 
to yield to the external attractions o: 
wealth and power. He had the 
crown and sceptre sent to York, and 
appeared before the victims of his 
— as their sovereign. It was a 
avourite trick of the Conqueror’s ; 


according to an old poet, Robert of 
Gloucester, he used to be crowned 


*., . . Come sa di sale 


Lo 


e altrui—DantE—Parad. c. xvii. v. 58. 


+ William I. was so embittered against the north because the Danes had been en- 
couraged there, that “ prius inedia mox flamma civitatem confecit ; regionis etiam totius 
vicos et agros corrumpi; fructus et fruges igne vel aqua labefactari jubet. Ita provin- 
ci quondam fertilis nervi, preeda incendio sanguine succisi. Humus per lx. et eo amplius 
: ‘Omnifariam: inculta, nudum omnium solum ad hoc usque tempus— William of 


milliaria on ¢ 
Malms. Gesata Pont. lib. iii. Prolegomena. 
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at different places three times a year 
at aninconceivable expense and waste 


of money in riot and feasting, Robert 
sneeringly says :— 


“., Adoun he was anon, 

Three sythe he ver crowne a-ger to Mid- 
wyntre at Gloucestre, 

To Wytesontyde at Westmynstre to 
Estre at Wynchestre.” 


Another plan of the Conqueror to 
secure the land he had won was to 
erect castles inthe provinces. Amongst 
these were Exeter, Warwick, Not- 
tingham, Chester, Strafford, Pevensey, 
Hastings, the Tower of London, Win- 
chester, Chichester, Arundel, Lincoln, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and two at 
York. Then, under the pretext of a 
fairer adjustment, he removed the 
bishoprics from the quiet spots where 
they had been founded to these forti- 
fied towns, so that the Norman bishop 
should be under the protection of the 
Norman castle ; another unexpected 
manner of carrying out his oath to 
protect the Church. In compliance 
with this arrangement, which was 
decreed at the synod of London, 1075, 
the bishopric of Sherbourne was 
removed to Sarum, that of Selsey to 
Chichester, that of Dorchester (Ox- 
fordshire) to,Lincoln, that of Thetford 
to Norwich, and that of Lichfield to 
Chester. William also extended his 
protection to Saxon estates by assign- 
ing them with new titles amongst his 
followers : William Fitz-Osbern, his 
great friend and faithful follower, 
was made Earl of Hereford,* with 
the government of the whole of the 
north of England ; Walter Giffard 
was created Earl of Buckingham ; 
Roger of Montgomery, in addition to 
the city of Chichester and castle of 
Arundel, received the title of Earl of 
Shrewsbury ; Robert Mortain was 
made Earl of Cornwall; Gherbord, 
Earl of Chester ; Odo of Champagne, 
William’s brother-in-law, had the 
earldom of Holderness ; and Ralph 
of Guaden, that of Norwich. Others 
were appointed governors of different 
provinces. Odo, his brother, Bishop 
of Bayeux, he made governor of the 


* Flor. Wigorn: ad ann. 1067. 
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south, under whom was a soldier, 
William of Warenne, who was made 
Earl of Surrey. The West-Saxon 
government was given to Hugh of 
Grantmesnil, and that of Dover to 
Hugh de Montford. 

In the year 1070, by the advice of 
William Fitz-Osbern, he took a step 
which even by the monks of his own 
party is spoken of with horror. Under 
the instinctive notion that he should 
find Saxon wealth stowed away in 
them, he gave the order that the 
monasteries and churches should be 
ransacked. The fact is recorded in 
the Saxon Chronicle under the year 
1070, in the words, “and during Lent, 
the same year, the King caused all the 
monasteries in England to be de- 
spoiled of their treasures.”t In the 
same year the celebrated council was 
held at Winchester, whose main ob- 
ject was to depose Stigand from 
Canterbury, which was done by means 
of false charges; he was then cast into 
prison, where he died, it is surmised, 
from ill-treatment and hunger. His 
life had been one long resistance to 
the subtle encroachments of Rome. 
He was the last archbishop in Europe 
who wished to maintain communion 
with the Holy See, but firmly refused 
to acknowledge the Pope in any other 
capacity than asthe Bishop of Rome, 
but having no power over the rights 
of national Churches. For this he 
had been excommunicated by Nicho- 
las II., who had gained the papal 
chair by the deposition of Benedict 
through the intrigues of Hildebrand ; 
such an excommunication was not 
regarded in the slightest degree. 
Alexander, who succeeded Nicholas, 
being still more in the power of Hil- 
debrand, who really ruled the Church, 
suspended Stigand as a schismatic,t 
this was equally disregarded ; it was 
reserved for the strong arm of 
William to effect the unjust and vio- 
lent deposition of this pure staunch 
churchman and inflexible patriot. It 
is not ee Stigand should 
be vilified by Roman Catholic histo- 
rians, but their vilification is the best 
proof we can have of the truth of 
the historic testimony to his patriotic 


f And thes on Lengten se cynge let hergian ealle tha mynstra the on Anglalande 
Chron. 
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character.* After his cram the 
see of Winchester, which he also held, 
was given to Walkelin, one of the 
chaplains of William. Egalmaer, 
Stigand’s brother, was deposed from 
the see of East Anglia, which was 
given to Herfast, another of William’s 
chaplains. The vacant archbishopric 
of York was given to Thomas of 
Bayeux. Many abbots were deposed 
for no other reason than to make way 
for Norman successors. At Glaston- 
bury, Egelnoth was succeeded by 
Turstine of Caen. Shortly after 
Egelric, Bishop of Selsey, was de- 
ed, and another Norman chaplain 
provided for. At this point the Po 
even ventured to interfere, but the 
interference was disregarded, and-the 
fact became apparent that Papal bene- 
dictions, consecrated banners, holy 
water, and relics, had all been lost on 
William. That determined monarch 
proceeded in his work ; Remigius, one 
of his followers, was given the see of 
Dorchester, in return for active ser- 
vice in the field. It then —— 
necessary to appoint some one to the 
vacant see of Canterbury, and William 
instinctively feeling that no one of 
his rapacious semi-soldier ecclesiastics 
would do for that dignity, sent over 
to Caen for Lanfranc, who was its 
abbot, and whose name was justly 
renowned for learning and piety. 
After some hesitation he came and 
was consecrated by two ee 
bishops, Giso, of Wells, and Walter of 
Hereford, both natives of Lorraine. 
An incident occurred which threat- 
ened to interrupt the harmony which 
existed between William and his 
followers, who had hitherto been re- 
strained from their natural propensity 
to quarrel with each other by their 
common desire to ravage the country. 
Odo, of Bayeux, William’s uterine 
brother, generally conducted the go- 
vernment when the Conqueror was 
absent. But this gay and ambitious 
bishop had already a plan of his own 
of a far higher on ; none other 
than to secure the papal chair, then 
about to become vacant, when he 


“ Hic finis 
nullam cum 


me 
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would even surpass his fortunate 


brother. By means of the wealth he 
had wrung out of the pillage of Saxon 
abbeys and churches he had already 
managed to corrupt some of the car- 
dinals at Rome, and by erecting 
a magnificent ee in that city 
created a general feeling in his favour. 
Consequently on one occasion when 
the Conqueror was absent in Nor- 
mandy he thought it a favourable 
opportunity to further his designs by 
his presence on the scene of action. 
Abandoning the government to its 
fate he accumulated his treasures and 
set out without condescending even 
to let his brotber know of his inten- 
tion. But that astute monarch had 
been long aware of Odo’s ambition, 
and spies conveyed to him in Nor- 
mandy information of his movements. 
William immediately started with an 
expedition to England and met his 
ambitious brother at the Isle of Wight, 
on the point of embarking for Italy. 
The King summoned the great men 
together, and laying the affair before 
them sought their advice. They hesi- 
tated to interfere with one who might 
yet be Pope, and William reproached 
them and ordered them to seize him. 
To this they made no response, when 
William himself laid violent hands 
upon the bishop, who pleaded that he 
was a clergyman, but was silenced by 
the equivocal declaration of his bro- 
ther, that he did not arrest him as 
Bishopof Bayeux, but as Earl of Kent. 
Unfortunately with the Earl of Kent 
went the Bishop of Bayeux, and both 
were kept in close imprisonment at 
Rouen for the rest of the King’s life. 
Although the country was now en- 
tirely in the handaof the Normans 
still the Saxon spirit broke out in bye 
places, and threatened yet to imperil 
the reign of William. The last of the 
old race was Hereward, whose career 
has been often the subject of romance. 
He was the son of Leofric, lord of 
Brunne, in Lincolnshire; he was 
banished in his youth, and went over 
to Flanders, where he acquired great 
renown for his prowess as a warrior ; 


sedis 


mana ecclesia habere meruit communionem, At cum hec tolerasset pius 


Rex Edwardus, Deus ultorem regem externum immisit, vindicem acerbissimum ejus 


scelerum,” 
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here he married, and was settling 
down into the quiet of domestic life, 
with his wife Turfride, when the news 
was brought him that his father had 
died, that the inheritance to which he 
was entitled had been given to Nor- 
mans, and that his mother had been 
grossly insulted. Accompanied by his 
wife, he returned to England, expelled 
those who were in possession of his 
lands, and received the order of knight- 
hood in the Abbey of Peterborough at 
the hands of Abbot Brand, his uncle.* 
Then he placed himself at the head 
of a number of exiles who had assem- 
bled there and committed many de- 
redations against the Normans. 
eir numbers, however, were too 
small to do much injury. They took 
up their abode at Ely, which became 
the centre of a sort of Saxon con- 
spiracy. William, who saw the dan- 
er, tried at first to win them b 
ribes, then to terrify them wit 
threats, but to no purpose. He then 
blockaded them in their stronghold, 
and Yvo Taillebois, one of his leaders, 
was cut off by the besieged, and kept 
in durance until ransomed by the pay- 
ment of a considerable sum of money. 
Gradually some began to yield, but 
they were imprisoned for life. The 
struggle continued for a long time, 
maintained with the greatest persis- 
tence by Hereward, who often sur- 
rised the Normans at a disadvantage. 
hen William of Warenne got pos- 
session of Ely, Hereward fled to the 
fens, and an incident illustrative of 
his bravery is told. Some fishermen 
took him and a few companions in 
their boats, concealed under heaps of 
straw, to a Norman castle. The 
fishermen weregpecognised and ad- 
mitted at once. They presented their 


fish, and a feast was prepared, but in 


scarcely had they all sat down, when 
Hereward and his men came out of 
the boats, fell upon them, slew them 
all, mounted horses, and escaped. So 
this desultory struggle went on for 
some years, until seeing there was no 
chance left, Hereward, like a wise 
man, demanded and obtained an 
honourable capitulation, after which 
he died at Croyland, by the monks of 
which monastery his memory was ever 
cherished. The last reprisal made by 
the Saxons was in the year 1080, and 
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it illustrates the deadly enmity which 
existed between the two races, 80 
strong as even to obliterate their re- 
ligious veneration. Waltheof had 
died, and the earldom of Northum- 
bria was bestowed upon Walchere, a 
native of Lorraine, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who thus acquired a certain de- 
gree of sempre jurisdiction as well. 
e behaved very tyraunically towards 
the people, and a conspiracy was form- 
ed agian him, A Saxon noble, Liulf, 
had been driven from his estate by the 
Normans, and had come to Durham 
to consult the Norman Bishop upon 
the subject. The Bishop was inclined 
to assist him, but Leobwine, one of his 
creatures, became jealous of the favour 
shown to the Saxon, and induced an- 
other, Gilbert, to assassinate him. 
This roused the Northumbrians; the 
Bishop sentenced Gilbert to banish- 
ment, but it appears the sentence was 
not carried out, and the Bishop con- 
tinued his friendship with Leobwine. 
Harassed by his exactions, and ex- 
cited beyond all endurance, they were 
in such a state of revolt that Walchere 
not daring to preside over a tribunal 
which was to be held in the open air, 
ordered the proceedings to be trans- 
ferred to the church at Gateshead, on 
the 14th May, 1080.  Liulf’s friends, 
and others led on by Eadwulf Russ, 
convinced of the Bishop’s amen ge 
listened to no opposition, but slew the 
messengers sent to them, and all the 
Bishop’s men they found before the 
church. A cry was raised for Gilbert, 
the murderer, and Walchere prevaile 
upon him to show himself, under the 
protection of his body guard, but the 
people slew every man. Then they 
called for Leobwine, and the Bishop, 
caring for his own safety, and think- 
ing -they would respect his sacred 
office, ry 24 out to beg for his life. 
Wrapping his head in his robes, he 
tried to make his way through the 
crowd, but they attacked him with 
their swords, and he fell, covered with 
wounds. By this time the church was 
set on fire, as it was known that Leob- 
wine was within somewhere, when 
presenti being half burnt to. death 
y the flames, he rushed out amongst 


his enemies, and was instantly de- 
spatched. 
We must now advance to the con- 


* Abbots of certain monasteries had the power of conferring knighthood. The Abbots 
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sideration of the immediate influence 
of the Norman element upon the des- 
tinies of the English Church. Itisa 
singular coincidence that as it was a 
Gregory who sent missions to the 
pagan Saxons, so it was reserved for 
another Gregory to strive to draw the 
Church so founded from its indepen- 
dence into the jurisdiction of Rome. 
For thirty-five years Hildebrand had 
virtually ruled the Church before he 
became Pope, under the title of Gre- 
gory VII.; the Popes who had reigned 
one that time were little better 
than his instruments advanced by his 
intrigues and guided by his advice 
into paths leading only to his great 
purpose. When he ultimately -as- 
cended the chair, he entertained great 
tations from William, who was 
under obligations to the Holy See for 
blessing his enterprise against Eng- 
land. He began by ae Lanfranc 
to visit Rome, in order that he might 
communicate with him on matters of 
the highestimportance ; but Lanfranc, 
who seems to have regarded his obe- 
dience to his sovereign as a higher 
duty than compliance with the Pope’s 
request, pleaded the unsettled state 
of England, the toil of the journey, 
and finally the unwillingness of the 
King to consent to his being absent, 
as excuses for his non-compliance 
with the Pope’s invitation.* Then, 
in 1076, Grogiey sent a legate, Hu- 
bert, to inform William that England 
belonged to St. Peter, and he expected 
him to swear fealty to him as sove- 
reign lord, also requesting him to send 
on the Peter’s pence more regularly. 
William wrote back a characteristic 
letter, of which we give a transla- 
tion :—* To the most excellent Pastor 
of the Holy Church, Gregory, William, 
by the re of God King of the Eng- 
lish and Duke of the Normans, sen 
greeting with friendship. Hubert, 
your legate, Holy Father, coming to 
me on your part, has admonished me 
that I should swear fidelity to you 
and to your successors, and that I 
should attend to the money which 
‘my predecessors were accustomed to 
send to the Roman Church. One I 
admit, the other I do not admit. I 
am not inclined, nor will I swear 


* Epis. Lanfr., viii. opp., 305. 
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fidelity, because I have not promised 
it, nor do I find that my predecessors 
ever did so to your predecessors. The 
money in Gaul has been negligently 
collected for the last three years ; but 
now, as by divine mercy | am going 
to return to my dominions, what has 
been collected shall be sent by the 
legate, and what will be left shall be 
sent when convenient by the legates 
of our faithful Archbishop lanfaae 
Pray for us and for the state of our 
kingdom, for we have loved your pre- 
decessors, and you above all we desire 
to regard sincerely and to listen to 
obediently.” To this unbendin 
epistle Gregory replied with mith 
petulance, that he did not value 
money without honour; he also 
wrote to Lanfranc, reproaching him 
with his negiect, and repeating his 
demand that he should appear at 
Rome without fail within four 
months. To this Lanfranc replied, 
probably by the dictation of William, 
that by the laws of England no man 
could go to a foreign country without 
licence from the King, and that his 
Sovereign refused to grant him that 
licence. This was a severe stroke for 
Gregory, who looked upon kings as 
subservient to the rights of Rome ; 
but he wrote again to William, who 
took no notice of his letter, which 
hinted at his power to correct kings ; 
then the enraged Pope sent to Hu- 
bert to BAe Conqueror that no 
pagan king ever dared to oppose 
the Papal See as he had down, aan 
threatened him with St. Peter’s an- 
ger. Eight years were consumed in 
these continual remonstrances, and 
when the sun of Gregory’s glory be- 
gan to set, he wrote once more to 
franc, threatening him with sus- 
msion if he did not come to Rome 
fore the Feast of all Saints ;t but 
Lanfranc replied in the same strain 
as before, and the matter dropped. 
on which, as no calamity befell 
illiam, it has been irreverently sug- 


gested that St. Peter was not so angry 


with him as his representative. In 
thisdine of conduct William perse- 
vered ee his reign ; he would 
not -allow the Pope to be recognised 
as he wished in the country, nor 


+ For the original see Baronius’ Annals, tom. ii. N xxii., ad ann. 1079, 
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would he allow His Holiness’ letters 
to be admitted until read by him. 
Synodical decrees could not be put in 
force until they had received his sanc- 
tion ; in fine, he saw the rising ten- 
dency on the part of ecclesiastical 
authority to encroach upon the civil 
jurisdiction, and he consistently la- 
ured to check it. 

His successor, Rufus, had all the 
vices with none of the redeeming 
qualities of his father—he was a 
tyrant unheroic. He allowed the 
archbishopric of Canterbury to re- 
main vacant for four years, during 
which time he spent the money 
arising from the revenues, not only 
of that, but also of two other bish- 
oprics, and thirteen abbacies. At 
length a severe attack of illness 
aroused him to action; he decided 
upon filling the vacant see, and 
named Anselm, the Abbot of Bee, 
who declined the undertaking until 
the crosier was forced into his hand, 
and he was hurried almost by violence 
into the church, and consecrated. 
William, however, had made a mis- 
take in his estimate of Anselm’s 
character ; deceived by the gentleness 
of his disposition, he thought to make 
him an easy instrument in his pur- 
poses; but he found Anselm, like 
many dispositions gentle in tranquil- 
lity, of an immovable firmness in 
the hour of duty. He reproached 
him with his rapacity, and demanded 
restitution of lands which he had 
wrung from the See of Canterbury. 
Then Rufus taking a great dislike to 
this good prelate, intrigued with Rome 
for his deposition, offering to recognise 
the claims of Urban to the chair on 
this condition. He did so, but still 
Anselm was not deposed, and Wil- 
liam began to hate him more than 
ever. He then accused him of not 
furnishing a proper number of tongs 
towards his expedition against the 
Welsh. Anselm te sl | that his 
position was becoming dangerous, 
requested the King’s leave to go to 
Rome, which was twice persistently 
refused; but the Archbishop = 
equally determined, and told the King 
if he could not go with his consent, he 
would without it, which he did. 
The Pope however would not inter- 
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fere, and Anselm therefore remained 
at Rome, and ultimately returned to 
Lyons. In his absence however 

illiam contented himself by seizing 
upon the revenues, and spending 
them for his own pleasure. He 
went on in this way throughout his 
reign, until the fatal arrow shot in 
the New Forest rid the country of 
a tyrant, and the Church of a per- 
secutor. He was insensible to all 
religious feeling, and had once re- 
plied savagely to the mild reproof 
of Anselm, that “God should get no 
good of him, as he had visited him 
with nothing but evil.” It is re- 
corded in the life of Anselm that 
when the news was brought him of 
the mode of William’s death, he as- 
serted solemnly that he would rather 
have died himself, than that God 
should have taken the King in the 
state in which he was.* 

Henry I. succeeded, and Anselm 
was recalled; but the King would 
not consent to the claim of investi- 
ture by the Pope. The Archbishop 
opposed him, and was supported by 

is Holiness. The ancient custom 
was for the King to invest bishops 
with the pastoral staff and ring, but 
Anselm, who was a convert to the 
claims of Rome, refused to receive the 
investiture from the King ; ultimately 
a compromise was effected, and on 
the part of Henry it was conceded 
that he should no longer invest bis- 
hops with the staff and ring, and on 
the Ey. of the Pope, that bishops 
should pay homage to the sovereign 
without prejudice to their consecra- 
tion. Again the vexed question of 
priestly celibacy was canvassed. For 
a long time the English clergy had 
been married in spite of the decrees 
of councils and the denunciations of 
Popes, and it was on this occasion 
that Paschal wrote to Anselm the 
letter already referred to, advising 
him not to press the matter upon the 
English, as the greater and better part 
of the clergy were sons of priests. In 
the year 1109 this good prelate died, 
when Henry, following in the foot- 
steps of his predecessors, kept the 
archbishopric vacant, and enjoyed its 
revenues himself, assigning as a reason 
the hypocritical assertion that he did 


* Quia si hoe efficere posset multo magis eligeret seipsu corpore quam illum, sicut 
erat, mortuum esse.—Acta Sanc. Eadmert Vita S. Anselmi, 21 Aprilis. 
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not wish to tarnish the fame of An- 
selm by appointing an inferior man. 
After plundering the see for six years 
ulphus was translated to it from 
Rochester, without any intimation 
being made to Rome, which drew an 
indignant remonstrance from the Pope, 
who also éomplained that no appeals 
were made to him. Henry however 
paid no attention to the remonstrance, 
and even refused to allow the Pope’s 
legate to exercise any authority in 
England. The successor of Radul- 
phus, William Corboyle, however 
managed the matter for the Pope, by 
accepting a commission from Honorius 
IIL, empowering him to summon the 
clergy to exercise discipline, and take 
measures for the benefit of the Church. 
In less than three years after this, a 
legate a latere appeared from Rome, 
one John of Crema, to whom the 
King at first refused permission to 
land, but yielded the point, and for 
the first time the bishops of England 
beheld at Westminster, on the 9th 
September, 1126, an Italian Presbyter 
taking precedence of their own Pri- 
mate. Atthis Synod of Westminster 
the canons were renewed against the 
marriage of priests, and no one spoke 
so eloquently or so satirically upon 
the subject as John of Crema; but 
it is clearly recorded that on the same 
evening he was discovered in the 
company of a common strumpet, 
which caused so much scandal that he 
left the country. Baronius tries to 
throw doubt upon this, but without 
any show of reason. It is recorded 
by no less than four different histo- 
rians—Huntingdon, a contemporary, 
er de Hoveden, Matthew Paris, 
and Matthew of Wesminster, as a fact 
well known and never questioned. 
By the thirteenth canon of this coun- 
cil, marriage was again forbidden to 
priests, deacons, subdeacons, and 
canons. In the year 1129 a synod 
was held at London, when the bishops, 
being unable to put down the marmnge 
of the clergy, very incautiously su 
mitted the matter into the hands of 
the King. He settled the question in 
a way they little expected ; levying a 
fine upon all married clergy, he al- 
lowed them to keep their wives, and 
thus raised a considerable sum of 
money. One point we will mention 
here to guide 4 investigation into 
the subject. The historians who 
leaned towards the domination of 
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Rome, and therefore advocated the 
celibacy of the clergy, speak of these 
wives as “ focarie” or mistresses ; but 
by the greater number, ——— 
whom are Huntingdon, Hoveden, The 
Annals of aay, Margan, and 
Hemingford, invariably speak of them 
as “uxores,’ wives, as there is not 
the slightest reason to doubt they 
were, for their husbands always lived 
with them, and their sons were 
brought up, as we have seen, to take 
their father’s place in. the Church. 
One of the last acts of Henry was to 
bring his daughter, the Empress, now 
a widow, to England, and to make 
the nobility swear allegiance to her 
as his successor ; amongst the num- 
ber was Stephen her cousin, who was 
so eager in his loyalty as to have a 
violent dispute with a natural son of 
Henry who should swear first. In 
the year 1135, the king, who had 
been sick in Normandy, died at Rouen 
very repentant. The archbisho 
says in a letter to the Pope, “ We 
spent three mournful days with him; 
he confessed his sins, renounced ali 
sinful inclination, and three days after 
we gave him absolution, and then 
extreme unction.” 

The moment his death was an- 
nounced the loyal Stephen, his ne- 
phew, posted to England and usurped 
the crown, when the bishops and 
barons at once renounced the al- 
legiance they had sworn to the Em- 

ress Maude, and joined his party. 

he Pope, Innocent II., blessed the 
unholy deed upon the condition of 
Stephen’s promise of obedience to the 
Romish See. Archbishop Corboyle, 
who also turned traitor, died from 
remorse. An attempt was afterwards 
made to restore the empress, and the 
country was given up to an inter- 
necine war, but the dispute was ulti- 
mately settled by allowing Stephen 
to wear the crown during his lifetime, 
on condition that Henry, the son of 
the Empress Maude, should succeed 
him. uring thé troubles of this 
dispute, however, a legate was sent 
from Rome, one Alberic of Ostia, to 
preside over the synod held at West- 
minster, in the year 1138. The king 
demurred at first, but he had pro- 
mised submission to the Pope, and 
submitted. Seventeen bishops and 
thirty abbots were present, and were 
pes over by this foreigner. The 


gate then ordered the prior and 





convent of Canter to elect an 
hbishop, when Theobald, Abbot of 
was chosen, and consecrated by 
a ate. ig eer to ae 
n now to ceded, for ap 
which had never been made were fre- 
quent and general. Stephen died in 
1154, and was succeeded by Henry, 
according to the treaty. The reign 
of Henry was a continued struggle 
against the encroachments of eccle- 
siastical authority, and its great event 
was the episode of Thomas A-Becket. 
The incidents of that struggle are 
well known. Space forbids us here 
to speak of them in more than general 
terms, and as their results affected the 
English Church. It was quite im- 
ible that things could goonas they 
ad been without coming to a crisis. 
Henry was a king of great ability 
and strength of purpose, Becket was 
his equal in both these qualities. His 
elevation from the chancellorship to 
the archbishopric was due beyond all 


doubt to a little hypocrisy ; he had f 


impressed Henry with the idea that 
he would support him in his deter- 
mined resistance to Rome, and when 
Theobald died, he was at once made 


archbishop. From that hour the man 
altered, or rather manifested his real 
character, for under the guise of the 


y and luxurious chancellor there 
fad always lurked the ambitious 
one a as step was = 
resign the chancellorship against the 
king’s wish. He then took to an 
ascetic life, began to make exorbitant 
— of ————— the king, 
and homage from nobles for - 
sions they held. A series of differ- 
ences arose which came to a crisis 
upon a point of vital importance. A 
priest had seduced a young pil, and 
murdered her father; when Henry de- 
termined that the offender should be 
tried by the civil courts—a point 
upon which he had insisted against 
the ecclesiastics, who claimed exemp- 
tion from their jurisdiction. Becket, 
however, interfered, rescued the offen- 
der, and shut him up in the prison of 
the bishop of the diocese. One or two 
similar interferences brought the king 
to a determination to maintain the 
dignity of his crown. A convention 
was held at Clarendon, and the clergy 
swore tod submit to the laws. But 
Becket relented, and refused to ratify 
his consent; a serious dissension arose, 
and he was once more compelled to 
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submit by the intercession of the 
nobles. en he endeavoured to 
leave the country, but was brought 
back by the very crew he had en- 
gaged. He was then cited before a 
council at Northampton, and fined. 
At length he escaped in disguise to 
France, when Henry took a vigorous 
step to prevent any interdict coming 
from Rome, by ——s all the ports 
to be closed, and that if such a thing 
were found upon a monk his feet 
should be cut off; if upon a clerk, his 
eyes were to be put out; if upon a 
layman, he was to be hanged. All 
intercourse with Rome was prohibited, 
but at last both parties found reasons 
for a reconciliation. The obstinate 
Becket was prevailed upon by the 
Pope tobecome reconciled with Henry. 
He came to Champagne, where the 
King of England was, and threw him- 
self at his feet; but he soon re- 
covered himself, and reproached the 
king, when Henry, who was anxious 
or a reconciliation, said very gene- 
rously, addressing the King of France, 
who was present, “ I have had a great 
many predecessors, some greater and 
some inferior to myself ; let him but 
pay me the same regard, and own my 
authority as far as the greatest of his 
predecessors owned the least of mine, 
and I am satisfied.” Upon this the 
whole audience declared that the king 
had spoken most paoeey but 
Becket remained sullen and silent, 
when the King of France asked him 
if he thought himself a better man 
than St. Peter and all the saints; and 
Becket declared that he would only 
obey the king in so far as the canon 
law allowed him, and relapsed into 
his obstinacy. Ultimately the Pope 
interceded, and Becket was restored, 
but had scarcely taken up his see 
when he refused to absolve the bishops 
whom he had excommunicated when 
absent in France, unless he first ob- 
tained the consent of the Pope. This 
aroused the whole hierarchy, and a 
deputation waited upon the king, 
who, tired out with his relentless o 

stinacy, made the unfortunate remark, 
that he had “fed a great many sleepy 
men of quality, none of whom had 
either the gratitude or the spirit to 
revenge him upon this prelate by 
whom he was so ou ” These 
unfortunate words were heard by four 
bold knights, who, without saying 
anything, resolved upon ridding their 
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monarch of this obstinate unpeace- 
able priest. There can be no question 
that. Henry was morally guiltless of 
what followed. The knights had 
set out by stealth, and when they had 
committed the dark atrocious crime 
in Canterbury cathedral, they were 
afraid to face the king, but retired 
into the country until they became 
the aversion of every Christian, when 
they fled to Rome, received absolution 
from Pope Alexander ITI., and by his 
order went to Jerusalem, where they 
spent the rest of their lives in peni- 
tence and prayer. They found a grave 
outside the door of the Templars’ 
church, and the following inscription 
marked their resting-place :— 

“Hic jacet miseri qui martyrizaverunt 
Beatum Thomam Archiepiscopum Cantua- 
riensem.”* 


What followed afterwards shows that 
Henry was acquitted of compassing 
the murder of Becket both by the 
clergy and the Pope, for after solemn- 
ly swearing at Avranche, before the 
cardinals and prelates, that he was 
innocent of the desire for the crime 
which had been committed, he re- 
ceived absolution. His penitence, 
however, was made more acceptable 
to His Holiness by his promise not 
to hinder appeals beingmadeto Rome, 
and other matters which virtually re- 
pealed the constitutions of Clarendon, 
and once more laid the Church at the 
feet of the Pope. Age and domestic 
calamities softened the heartof Henry. 
His son, whom he had crowned, in- 
trigued against him, and he returned 
to his disaffected subjects on the 8th 
July, 1174, landed at Southampton, 
and voluntarily made his way first to 
Canterbury, where he walked bare- 
foot to Becket’s tomb, submitted to 
the discipline of scourging, spent the 
night in prayer and fasting, and then 
took up arms in defence of his crown. 
He was successful, and crushed the 
rebellion. The election of bishops now 
began to be confirmed at me. 
Richard, Prior of Dover, was elected 
to Canterbury, and he went to Rome 
to have it confirmed, where also was 
Reginald of Bath, on the same errand, 
and to procure the confirmation of five 


* Roger Hoveden, fo. 229. 
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other elected prelates. The Pope is 
said to have been angry that they 
were not all present in person, and 
demanded why the elect of Ely was 
not there, when Berter, the ambas- 
sador, replied, “If it please your Ho- 
liness, he has a Gos vegeae he has 
married a wife and cannot come.” t 
From this point the aggression of 
Rome upon the English Chureb pro- 
gressed rapidly. Cases were decided 
there as regards the discipline, and 
even in contradiction to the laws of 
England. Political intrigue found its 
advances a useful weapon, and the 
system throve upon the worst vices 
of traitors and tyrants. Henry died 
1189, and was succeeded by his son 
Richard. The ten years of his reign 
were marked by no very striking ec- 
clesiastical events ; a great many ap- 
peals were made to Rome, all of which 
tended to strengthen the hold of the 
Pope upon the country, who interfered 
in every matter. The dignity of the 
Sovereign was seriously impaired by 
the loss of the right of investiture, of 
the power to convene synods, and by 
the absolute necessity of submitting 
causes to Rome. Richard himself 
complained bitterly of the degrada- 
tion; he said “the Court of Rome 
treated him as if he was their pupil; 
forced his subjects to buy their bulls ; 

encouraged strife ; multiplied appeals ; 
prevented the administration of jus- 

tice to enrich themselves ;’ then he 

appealed to the bishops of his king- 

dom to assist him in adopting mea- 

sures to resist these “ thieves of 
Rome.”~ Richard, after a long ab- 

sence from his country in the Holy 

Land and in an Austrian dungeon, 

during which his brother John rebel- 

led, returned to England, and reigned 

for another five years, when he met 

his death from a slight wound re- 

ceived at the siege of Chaluz. John, 

to whom he had been reconciled, suc- 

ceeded, in spite of an attempt to place 

Arthur, son of an elder brother, upon 

the throne. This monarch did more 

through his wanton obstinacy to ad- 
vance the degradation of the national 

church than any of his predecessors, 

for by his tyranny he estranged his 

people and his nobles, and drove them 





t+ “Evangelicam habet excusationem.” Hoveden, 307. 
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even to seek aid from the Pope him- 
self against their own king. After 
the death of Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a division arose ambngst 
the monks, a party of whom elected 
furtively and without the king’s 
knowledge, Reginald their sub-prior ; 
then afterwards appealing to the 
king for permission in regular form, 
he recommended to them John de 
Grey, Bishop of Norwich, whom to 
please His Majesty they chose. The 
dilemma arose as to who should be 
consecrated, and the matter, like all 
others, was referred to the Pope. 
Deputations went over and discussed 
the matter, when the Pope, seeing no 
chance of bringing them to an agree- 
ment, annulled both elections, and 
recommended them to take Stephen 
Langton, a cardinal priest, as their 
archbishop. They were alarmed ; 
pleaded their inability to elect without 
the king’s consent. The Pope over- 
ruled them, and by threat of excom- 
munication compelled them to choose 
Langton, whom he thereupon conse- 
crated. This was a bold step, and 

lainly shows to what an extent the 

opes had been brought to calculate on 
their power. When John heard what 
had been done, he sent to Canterbury, 
expelled all the monks by force, and 
seized upon the revenues of the See. 
Then he: wrote a menacing letter to 
the Pope, and threatened to break 
from him altogether if the appoint- 
ment of Langton were not withdrawn. 
The Pope then directed the Bishops 
of Ely and Worcester to wait upon 
John, and threaten him with an inter- 
dict which he empowered them to 

ronounce if the king would not obey. 

hey went, and a violent scene ensued. 
John swore that if either themselves 
or others were to interdict his domi- 
nions, he would seize the estates of 
the Church, and send the clergy out 
of the country to the Pope, and then 
bid them begone before they provoked 
him to violence. The time was not 
ripe, or John might have anticipated 
the work of Henry VIIL., or at any 
rate have crushed the power of the 
Pope in England. The bishops left 
the presence, and a few weeks after 
they pronounced the dread sentence, 
and fied from the country. From 
that time, although the Bishops of 
Norwich and Worcester nobly refused 
to observe it, the greater portion did, 
and all over the country divine service 
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was suspended, the dead were brought 
out of the towns and buried in ditches 
without ceremony. John, however, 
seized upon the Church property, and 
banished the bishops, who retired into 
monasteries and refused to leave un- 
less compelled by force. 

Clergymen were openly ill-used, 
and if met by the king’s officers 
were plundered and abused. The 
Pope then proceeded to the higher 
sentence of excommunication, by 
which all Christians were forbidden 
any intercourse with John. We 
must remark, however, that this 
thunderbolt was never really launched 
in England. It was sent by the Pope 
to the Bishops of Ely and Worcester, 
who were not in the country. They 
sent it to the bishops and abbots in 
England ; but no one could be found 
rash enough to execute it in form. 
It was only whispered to one another 
with bated breath, and the first for- 
mal intimation John received was the 
sudden retirement of Geoffrey, Arch- 
deacon of Norwich, one of the barons 
of the exchequer, who returned to 
Norwich without leave, not thinking 
it necessary to show that courtesy to 
an accursed monarch. The king then 
sent to Norwich, imprisoned the arch- 
deacon, put him in irons, loaded him 
with a leaden cope, under which, with 
short allowance of necessaries, he died 
in a few days. In a little time two 
nuncios were sent from Rome, Pan- 
dulphus and Durandus, who with dif- 
ficulty procured an audience of the 
king, when a terrible colloquy took 
place. They demanded that the 
Church property should be restored, 
and Langton admitted. The king 
replied that he might, on certain con- 
ditions, do the former, but he would 
most certainly hang Langton if he ever 
set foot in his dominions. A long 
debate ensued, when John, speaking 
of Edward the Confessor as his pre- 
decessor, was reminded by Pandul- 
phus that not Edward but William 
the Bastard was his proper predeces- 
sor and type. The king, after listen- 
ing for some time, asked, “‘ Have you 
anything more ?” 

Pandulphus.—From this day we 
excommunicate all those who shall 
communicate with you. 

King.—Have you anything more ? 

Pandulphus.—We absolve all the 
clergy a laity from allegiance to 
you; and His Holiness designs to send 
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an army to England to maintain the 
rights of the Church. 

King.—Have you anything else ? 

Landulphus.—Yes. We tell you 
in the name of God that neither you 
nor your heirs can henceforth wear 
the crown. 

The king then, after telling them 
that if they had come into the country 
without his consent he would have 
despatched them, ordered the offi- 
cers to bring forth their prisoners. 
Some he condemned to be hanged, 
others to have their eyes put out 
and their hands amputated, hoping 
by this severity to terrify Pandul- 
phus. One of them was a clergy- 
man convicted of forgery, whom 
the king condemned to be hanged, 
when Pandulphus at once declared 
that he would excommunicate those 
who dared to lay hands upon him, 
and went from the presence to get a 
candle for that purpose, when John 
suddenly gave way, followed the 
nuncio, and yielded up the clergy- 
man to him, by whom he was at once 
acquitted. The Pope then gave the 
throne of England to Philip of France, 
commanded him to undertake an ex- 
pedition against John, and promised 
the same privileges to all who should 
join in it as if they had gone on a 
crusade to Jerusalem. Phe king, 
when he heard this, prepared for his 
defence, and atehen all the troops 
to the coast towns where the French 
might land. Warseemed imminent ; 
but at the last moment a proposition 
was made him of another interview 
with Pandulphus, who had power yet 
to effect a reconciliation. He con- 
sented, and the wily nuncio told him 
that the King of the French, with a 
powerful fleet and army, were await- 
ing at the mouth of the Seine the 
signal to come over and seize England, 
that most of the English nobility 
had promised to join him, and that 
the Pope had formally conceded the 
prveaet and crown of England to 
im. But there was yet a chance ; 
let him restore the possessions of the 
Church, and abide by her decision, 
and he might yet wear the crown. 
Terrified beyond all control, John 
gave way at the last moment, and 
romised to agree to anything; 
umbled himself at the feet of the 
haughty priest whom he had just 
before threatened to hang. he 
avticles of agreement were drawn up. 


He was to make full restitution to all 
bishops, abbots, and clergy who had 
suffered injury ; Stephen Langton was 
to be received as archbishop, all out- 
lawries were to be reversed,-and the 
question of damages to be left to the 
legate. 

Two days afterwards, at the 
Templars’ house, near Dover, John, 
who had braved a five years’ excom- 
nrunication, had threatened the Pope, 
and browbeaten his nuncio, resigne 
into the hands of that very nuncio 
his crown of England and Ireland, 
promised to pay the Pope a thousand 
marks yearly if he would allow him 
to retain the sovereignty, took publicly 
the oath of homage, and handed to the 
nuncio a sum of money as earnest of 
vassalage, which the haughty priest, 
glad of an opportunity to wound his 
fallen foe, trampled under his feet. 
As a further humiliation, he kept the 
crown in his possession for five days 
before he permitted the king to have 
it. Thus fell King John, and thus 
was Papal domination confirmed in 
England. Whatmore remains of him 
is well known. Harassed by eccle- 
siastical tyranny through the rest of 
his reign ; once more humiliated by 
his own barons on the bloodless field 
of Runnymede; threatened with a 
foreign invasion, John hastened to his 
end. Whilst marching with his army 
through Norfolk and Suffolk, his 
carriages, with all the regalia and 
treasures, were lost in the Ouse. This 
threw him into a fever, which released 
him a few days after, in the hospi- 
tality of Newark Castle, from a life 
which incessant contention had em- 
bittered and final dishonour rendered 
unbearable. 


THE NORMAN ABBOTS. 


We resume the internal history of 
the Abbey of Glastonbury at the 
period where we left that wealthy 
prize being made the subject of a 
simoniacal transaction, by means of 
which Savaric was interpolated into 
the line of abbots. The Prior of 
Glastonbury returned with the news 
of what had been done, that they had 
been handed over to the hands of 
this foreigner, and the city of Bath 
iven up to the king in consideration. 

he monks, when they had recovered 
from the shock of this intelligence, 
took counsel with some wise = as 
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to what steps they should take in the 
matter. They resolved upon making 
an appeal to Rome for the rights of 
the monastery, and having drawn it 
7 in form, they laid it upon the altar 
of St. Andrew’s Church, at Wells. 
In the meantime Abbot Henry went 
to London, where he was at once 
elected Bishop of Worcester, and con- 
secrated on the third Sunday in 
Advent. He then returned to Glas- 
tonbury, attended by Savaric’s ser- 
vants, sung Mass there on the feast 
of St. Thomas, and went back to his 
see of Worcester, where he soon after 
died. Thus was Glastonbury Abbey 
bartered away, and its monks handed 
over to the tender mercies of a for- 
eigner, in open violation of all laws, 
human and divine. They looked 
anxiously for the king’s return from 
his Austrian prison, and at length he 
came, to the great joy of the country, 
during Lent. The next Easter, Prior 


Harold, with some of the brethren, 
went to Winchester to seek an inter- 
view with the king to plead the cause 
of their insulted Church, but the 
Bishop of Ely, a friend of Savaric, 


who was the king’s chancellor, so 
contrived it that they were obliged 
to return to their monastery without 
having succeeded, and without an 
answer. Next year the king went to 
Normandy, and the monks, nothing 
daunted, sent two of their number 
over to him to implore his aid in the 
restoration of their community to its 
former state and rule. This time 
they were successful, and Richard 
graciously promised to take their case 
into consideration at the first oppor- 
tunity he could find. This proved to 
be no idle promise, for Richard, re- 
flecting upon the scandal he had 
brought upon the Church, sent mes- 
sengers and letters to Pope Celestine, 
begging his Holiness to absolve him 
from a promise which had been 
wrung from him by compulsion, and 
to make void what he had caused to 
be done. The tables were then sud- 
denly turned upon Savaric, for upon 
his return from Normandy Richard 
dispossessed him of the abbey, and 
gave it into the custody, temporarily, 
of one William, of the Church of St. 
many who was afterwards Bishop of 
London. The next step taken by 
Savaric was a bold but decisive one ; 
he spared neither time, trouble, nor 
money ; went in person to the Apos- 
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tolic See, and so vigorously used these 
three great powers, or one of them, 
the most potent of all, that he ob- 
tained from the Pope a bull that what 
had been arranged about Glaston- 
bury should be enforced, that the 
prior and monks should obey Savaric 
as Bishop of Glastonbury and their 
abbot. He also sent special letters 
forbidding the monks to choose an 
abbot for the future, and also others 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
mandatory to this effect. The arch- 
bishop accordingly enjoined the prior 
and monks of Glastonbury to pay 
their obedience to Savaric, and the 
4 monks, terrified by this papal 
ull, thinking it best to yield the point 
for the present, until the mercy of 
God should give them @ more favour- 
able opportunity of renewing the 
conflict, bowed in submission to the 
victorious Savaric, who for a second 
time was installed in the chair of 
Glastonbury. Reflection, however, 
soon brought courage back to the 
monks ; they knew very well that by 
issuing this bull the Pope had done 
violence to the constitution of the 
country and the rights of the national 
church. They therefore sent two 
monks, John Cusyngton and William 
Pike, to King Richard, in Normandy, 
begging him in pity to provide for 
their Church. His answer was favour- 
able, and Cusyngton returned to 
Glastonbury, but Pike was sent on to 
Rome with the king’s letter, entreat- 
ing him to annul the grant of the 
abbey to Savaric, which it was thought 
he would have done had he not been 
cut off by death. Innocent III. suc- 
ceeded him, and Richard urged the 
necessity upon the new Pope of mak- 
ing void the iniquitous grant which 
his predecessor had made to Savaric, 
and in addition he wrote to the cardi- 
nals begging them to persuade the 
Pope to do this. 
feanwhile the monks of Glaston- 
bury hit upon another and more 
vigorous plan. John Cusyngton and 
Eustace Comyn, another monk, set 
out for Normandy, and obtained from 
the king letters addressed to his jus- 
tices in England, empowering them to 
seize the abbey into their hands for 
him, which, in spite of vigorous oppo- 
sition from Savaric, was done. 
soon as this was accomplished, Wil- 
liam Pike returned from Rome to 
Normandy, whence he wrote to the 
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Ee at Glastonbury, telling him that 
e had obtained all they wanted 
against Savaric, and requesting him 
to send the chamberlain, Eustace 
Comyn, and John Cusyngton to him, 
that they might with him make a 
formal application to the king for his 
licence to elect an abbot. They were 
sent, had audience of the king, who 
gladly gave them his licence, when 
the three returned to Glastonbury, 
and announced the joyful intelligence 
to the monks that they might now 
once more elect their own abbot. A 
chapter was held, when the brethren 
enthusiastically declared at once for 
their champion 

William Pike, who was duly elec- 
ted to sit in the abbatial chair of 
Glastonbury. But to make all things 
secure, the newly elect was sent with 
three other iaosiee to London, taking 
with them the king’s letters to his 
justices. They then in the name of 
the whole convent confirmed the elec- 
tion in the exchequer five days before 
the feast of St. Andrew; up to this 
time the monks had been unanimous ; 
but now that victory was ening 
upon them, the petty dissensions an 
jealousies which had been absorbed 
in the great cause began to break out 
again. Four of them appealed against 
the election of William Pike, but 
nothing was done, and when the new 
abbot returned, he was warmly re- 
ceived by the great majority of the 
convent; the dissensions however 
were not crushed. The task of the 
new abbot was a difficult one ; he was 
obliged to impose a heavy duty upon 
the country people, and alter some of 
the regulations and privileges which 
had been granted by Savaric to curry 
favour, consequently there were 
murmurings without and dissensions 
within. Inthe meantime Savaric was 
not idle. As soon as he heard of the 
election of William Pike, intelligence 
of which was brought him whilst at 
one of his manors near Wells, he 
declared the election void, and excom- 
municated William Pike and all his 
adherents. He then contrived to get 
the saaonge 9 of ‘Canterbury and 
Pandulphus, the Pope’s legate, to 
confirm his sentence, and write letters 
to the Bishop of Winchester and the 
Archdeacon of London, directing them 
to cause the sentence to be promul- 
gated in all the conventual churches 
in England. But in spite of this sen- 
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tence, William Pike continued to 
discharge the spiritual and temporal 
duties of abbot at Glastonbury, from 
the feast of St. Nicholas to the puri- 
fication of St. Mary, when he went 
over to Normandy with Eustace 
Comyn and another monk to seek the 
king’s advice. Then he went on to 
Rome, leaving Comyn behind. He 
shortly afterwards fell into the hands 
of Savaric’s agents, who seized him at 
Rouen, and shut him up in prison, 
whence, however, he was released by 
the archbishop of the city, and return- 
ed to Glastonbury. Before William 
Pike could get anything done at Rome, 
death unfortunately cut off King 
Richard in the month of April, after 
a reign of only ten years, and he was 
— at Font Evraud, at his father’s 
eet. 

This event was most unfortunate 
for the monks of Glastonbury, for 
Hubert, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, interdicted the monastery, and 
excommunicated the priors and the 
whole convent, because they had 
communicated with William Pike 
contrary to the papal privileges 

ranted to Savaric. The poor monks 

came alarmed, humbly observed 
the sentence for a time, and then sent 
a deputation of two monks to Canter- 
bury to implore absolution. The 
archbishop gave them letters to the 
Abbots of Sherbourne and Abbots- 
bury, requesting them to repair to 
the monastery of Glastonbury, make 
every one take an oath of obedience, 
whereupon he should absolve them, 
reserving however to the archbishop 
the right of correcting their offences 
either in person or by proxies. These 
two abbots then proceeded to Glas- 
tonbury the first Sunday after Easter, 
and absolved the monks accordingly. 
Eight days afterwards came the 
Abbots of Malmesbury and Evesham, 
who, showing the monks the authority 
they had received from the archbishop, 
proceeded to correct their offen 
removed the sub-prior, poset, an 
granary keeper, who had been ap- 
pointed by William Pike, and took 
security from each of them that they 
would pay obedience and respect to 
Bishop Savaric. 

We must now return to Rome, 
where we left William Pike, who set 
out shortly before the death of 
Richard. In the meantime he had 
procured from the Pope letters of 
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revocation of the sentence of excom- 
munication pronounced against him 
and his mon ty Savaric, and sent 
them home to Glastonbury, where 
they were received with great joy. 
As King Richard had flied without 
issue, his brother John succeeded him, 
when Savaric once more began to act. 
By dint of entreaties and money he 
managed to secure the king’s favour, 
and obtained his consent to the pos- 
session of Glastonbury Abbey. The 
king also directed Hubert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to commission 
a certain Arragonian archbishop, and 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury to 
enthrone Savaric according to the 
custom of Glastonbury. They arrived 
at the monastery at Whitsuntide, 
bringing with them the king’s and the 
archbishop’s letters, enjoining them 
to obey Savaric as Bishop of Bath 
and Glastonbury. Savaric himself 
arrived on Whitsunday in a hostile 
manner, pulled down the gates, and 
entered by violence. He then sent 
for a smith, had the locks of the 
church and treasury broken open, and 
seizing the vestments, caused them 
to be put on the Canons of Wells and 


other secular persons, and marched 
at the head of the procession into the 
church. Only eight renegade monks 
who favoured his cause met him in 
the church, by whom he was enthroned 


in a hurried disorderly manner. All 
the others who would not be present 
at the ceremony he drove out of the 
church, when they assembled to 
perform the divine office. They took 
shelter in the cloisters, which were 
besieged all that day and the next 
night by men armed with swords and 
staves, nor would he permit any but 
those who had received him to enter 
into any of the offices except the 
infirmary, and having shut them up 
there, he publicly declared them 
excommunicated, reduced them to 
hunger, and even denied them water. 
The nextday he caused them to be 
brought to the chapter-house, absolved 
them from the sentence of excommu- 
nication, and had them stripped and 
acourged in the presence of man 

clergymen and laity. He thus terri- 
fied some into obedience by fear of 
punishment, others he gained by soft 
allurements, whilst those who would 
yield neither to threats nor bribes, he 
wore out gradually by cruelty and 
oppression. He also made each one 
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subscribe his name to a writing, and 
put the seals of the church and that 
of the prelates who were present to it. 
The convent seal, which he seized, he 
committed to the custody of his favour- 
ites, sealing with it the letter contain- 
ing the forced consent of the monks, 
to be sent to the Pope and the King 
in spite of their protest. He then 
degraded Harold the prior, and 
all others who were in office in 
the church, and put in _ their 
places his own favourites, taking an 
oath from them that they would 
be faithful to him under all 
circumstances. He appointed one 
James to be the Prior, who had for- 
merly held that office under Abbot 
Henry, who degraded him for his 
irregularities ; but on the next feast 
of the commemoration of St. Paul, 
Prior James still governing with his 
accomplices, there arrived at Glaston- 
bury the Precentor of Wells, the Sub- 
Dean, and one Jocelin, who was after- 
wards bishop. They had been sent 
by Savaric with a number of laymen 
to overcome the resolution of some of 
the monks, who endeavoured to with- 
draw themselves from the obedience 
they had sworn to Savaric through 
compulsion, and to take away the 
monks who were appointed to go to 
Rome against Savaric. These monks 
however resisted boldly, and took re- 
fuge in the church just before High 
Mass. As they were preparing to 
serve at the altar, they with others 
were violently seized by these clergy- 
men and their accomplices, with the 
sanction and by the encouragement 
of Prior James. Five of them were 
immediately confined in prison till 
night without food, and when it was 
dark they were conveyed to Wells, 
and there after being exposed and 
scoffed at, were put into gaol, receiv- 
ing on one day meat without drink, 
and on the next drink without meat. 
Afterwards they were dispersed and 
sent to different monasteries in differ- 
ent parts of England for greater 
security. Savaric being once more in 
possession of Glastonbury, went away 
to Rome to oppose in person William, 
the abbot elect. A most intricate 
and difficult suit then commenced 
between them, Savaric labouring hard 
to upset William’s election. On the 
other hand, Pike declared that he had 
been chosen by the monks canonically, 
and pressed for a recognition of his 
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rights. After a long debate, attended 
with much expense on both sides, 
Pope Innocent declared the election 
of William void, and confirmed the 
Bull granted to Savaric by his prede- 
cessor. However, he sent orders to 
the Bishop of Ely, and the Abbot of 
St. Edmond’s, to arrange the priory 
and to make a just partition of the 
possessions between the bishop and 
the monks. A delay however ensued 
in the settlement, as Savaric had 
everything in his own hands, and 
threw impediments, and it is said 
also bribes in the way of the delegates. 
Then the Pope interfered, again di- 
rected another mandate to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London to prohibit under pain of 
excommunication the bishop’s officers 
and ministers, or even the monks 
from taking away or squandering any- 
thing that belonged to the monastery, 
but that they should await the Pope’s 
leasure. Then William Pike died at 
me, being it was said poisoned by 
the agents of Savaric. That persist- 
ent bishop, not regarding the apos- 
tolic injunctions, squandered the re- 
venues of thé monastery with impu- 
nity, and so persecuted the monks 
that two of their number, and a 
clergyman named Martin de Summis, 
who had done active service to the 
monastery, were sent to Rome to pro- 
secute their appeal in the place of 
William Pike. As soon as they had 
reached Winchester on their journey 
they were seized by Savaric’s minions, 
and robbed of everything they had. 
Martin de Summis however managed 
to escape, but the two monks were 
put in irons and_sent to different 
monasteries. Ultimately they were 
set at liberty, and one of them went 
to Rome to assist Martin. They staid 
there some time, and obtained the 
Pope’s letters to the delegates to pre- 
vail upon Savaric to make restitution 
to the monks for all the injuries he 
had done them, or if he refused the 
delegates were to restore the monas- 
tery to its former condition in spite of 
all ‘opposition. Savaric then adopted 
a conciliatory form of behaviour to- 
wards the monks, and induced them 
not to prosecute the execution of those 
letters, and gave up some of the pos- 
sessions to the monastery. They also 
remitted the apostolic mandate which 
they had received a second time to 
the Bishop of Ely, the Abbot of St, 
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Edmond’s, the Prior of Christ Church 
at Canterbury, for regulating the 
priory and dividing the possessions of 
Glastonbury between the bishop and 
the monks, and assigning competent 
revenues, according to the value of 
the church, to the convent and their 
servants, without diminishing the usual 
number of monks, as also for the pur- 
pees of hospitality, alms, and the 

uilding of the church. The dele- 
gates then summoned the parties 
concerned before them, and too par- 
tially assigned to the bishop one 
fourth part of the possession, eleven 
manors, the lodgings in the monastery 
which before had been the property 
of the Abbots and the Priory of Kil- 
cumyn in Ireland. All the rest they 
consigned to the monks. Thus was 
Glastonbury Abbey stripped of its 
possessions. The Abbots Egelward 
and Egelnoth had commenced the 
work ‘by their extravagance; the 
Danes and the Normans had carried 
it on, and the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells had completed it. But Savaric’s 
day was fast closing, and probably 
the approaching end softened his 
heart, for of his own will he restored, 
to Glastonbury the Manor of Lyme, 
which had belonged to the monastery 
kitchen, and the documents concern- 
ing it; he also removed the prior he 
had appointed, and Thomas Harold 
was restored. He died in the year 
1205. 

The monks now recovered them- 
selves a little from the lethargy into 
which they had sunk, and appealed 
to Pope Innocent ITI. to reform their 
Church. King John also wrote to 
the Pope and cardinals, and to the 
ambassadors at the Papal court, upon 
the subject; also to the bishops, ab- 
bots, priors, earls, and barons through- 
out his kingdom, begging them to 
intercede with the Pope in the mat- 
ter. Letters were accordingly ad- 
dressed from all parts to the ae 
informing him of the loss the poor 
and pilgrims had sustained through 
the impoverishing of Glastonbury 
Abbey, and begging him asa national 
blessing to restore it to its original 
condition. The question excited 
general interest and sympathy, and 
this appeal was supported by nearly 
the whole Church, In reply to this 
entreaty, it was granted to the monks 
of Glastonbury that they might re. 
new their suit before the Pope ag 
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soon as Savaric’s vacancy was filled. 
He also sent his mandate to the Bishop 
of Winchester and the Abbot of Bat- 
tle to inquire whether the Abbey of 
Glastonbury had been given in ex- 
change for the city of Bath. Then 
Jocelin, a Wells-man, and very much 
after the spirit and type of Savaric, 
succeeded to the bishopric. Imme- 
diately upon this, a deputation of 
monks were sent to Rome to beg the 
Pope to reform the monastery, and 

rant them a licence to choose an ab- 
Bot. Unfortunately, just at this time 
England lay under the interdict pro- 
nounced by the Pope, because John 
would not allow Stephen the cardi- 
nal to take the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury. As we have already noted, 
his excesses towards the Church 
brought upon the country the severer 
sentence of excommunication, which 
remained even after he had suc- 
cumbed through the rebellion of his 
barons to the ecclesiastical power, as 
the clergy opposed its removal until 
full restitution had been made. This 


circumstance proved very unfortunate 
for Glastonbury Abbey. Jocelin, ap- 
preciating the condition of John, 


thought it a favourable opportunity 
for upsetting the work of the poor 
monks, upon whom a ray of hope had 
fallen. Diaghising his real purpose, 
he came forward with a proposition 
to the monks to refer the whole mat- 
ter to the king, and abide by his de- 
cision as to the adjustment. They, 
thinking it would be the speediest 
way for a settlement, consented, while 
Jocelin privately arranged with the 
king, who was hardly pressed for 
money, to discharge him from all 
claims by sufferers in his diocese, 
upon condition that he would confer 
upon him the patronage of Glaston- 
bury Abbey. To this arrangement 
John consented, and confirmed it by 
his charter ; the monks, in the mean 
time not suspecting any treachery, 
awaited in patience for some notice 
of settlement. During this interval 
the prior, whilst on his way to the 
Council held by the Pope in the year 
1215, died at Troyes in Champagne. 
He was succeeded in his office by 
Eustace Comyn, who procured man 

of the choicest relics for the Chure 

at Glastonbury, from one Peter of 
Spain, a knight, who had brought 
them into England from Constanti- 
nople, out of a monastery called 
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Truant Felice, suppressed by the 
Pope for heresy. Amongst these 
relics which were found at the time 
of the dissolution, were two silver 
crosses, with some of the wood of the 
real cross ; two pieces of the arm of 
St. Thomas, the apostle of India; the 
jaw-bone, with three teeth, of St. 
Philip, and half a bone of his arm ; 
a bone of the arm of St. Barnabas, 
and another of the finger of St. John 
the Evangelist ; a bone of St. Luke, 
also one of St. Mark ; a leg-bone of 
St. Stephen ; one large bone of St. 
Lawrence ; one bone of St. George ; 
a bone of the head of St. Christopher, 
and one of St. Blaise ; an arm of St. 
Helena ; and one bone of St. Scholas- 
tica, the sister of St. Benedict. 

Eustace Comyn, however, tried to 
retrieve the character he had lost by 
siding with Savaric, by following up 
the suit with vigour. On the other 
hand, the bishop’s party interposed 
many obstacles which the monks tried 
in vain to remove by argument and 
prescription. They were continually 
going to Rome appealing and writing 
for decisions at great loss of time and 
expense ; and in every thing Martin 
de Summis proved a true friend to 
them. Pope Innocent died soon after, 
and Honorius II. succeeded him ; 
John also died, and was buried at 
Worcester in the monks’ choir, 1217, 
being succeeded by Henry, his son, 
then only a youth. 

Honorius had taken great interest 
in the Glastonbury suit, and as soon 
as he ascended the chair, the monks 
resolved upon bringing their case be- 
fore him. He was inclined to settle 
the affair amicably rather than by a 
judicial sentence, and to that end he 
wrote to the Bishop of Bath, enjoin- 
ing him not to be in any way trouble- 
some oF offensive to the Convent of 
Glastonbury on account of the con- 
troversy between himself and them, 
but to treat them respectfully. He 
also commanded the Bishops of 
Exeter and Sarum, and a Canon 
of Exeter, in case they found 
anything. done to the prejudice 
of the Church at Glastonbury, 
after their deputation had set out on 
their journey, to appear before him, to 
restore the monastery at once to its 
original condition, disregarding any 
appeal to the contrary whatever. 

e also wrote to the Bishop of Bath 
and to the Convent of Glastonbury, 
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directing them to come to an amicable 
composition under one of those forms 
he sent to them enclosed in his Bull, 
or any other that may be agreeable to 
them both. If they could not do this, 
then they might send their proxies to 
his presence to that effect. The first 
form the Pope suggested was this— 
that the bishop, the univn continuing 
during his life, should enjoy all the 
temporalities and spritualities as be- 
fore, and that after his death the union 
should be dissolved and the monastery 
restored to its former condition, re- 
serving for ever to the Bishops of 
Bath all the diocesan rights in the 
monastery. The second was that the 
union should beimmediatelydissolved ; 
and that by apostolic authority the 
present bishop and his successors for 
ever should receive a yearly pension 
from the Monastery of Glastonbury 
of such value as the Pope should ap- 
point ; still, however, reserving the 
diocesan rights to the bishop. The 
third form was that the union, con- 
tinuing for ever, the quarter part of 
the revenues which had been allowed 
to the bishop should be abated as the 
Pope should ordain. The fourth form 
was that the union should be imme- 
diately dissolved, the present bishop 
still holding and possessing all the 
temporalities from the Monastery 
which he had before, and only the 
spiritualities belonging to him as the 
diocesan, and that after the death of 
the present bishop, the Monastery 
should be entirely restored to its for- 
mer condition, still reserving to the 
bishops the diocesan righits. 

But in case they could not agree to 
any of these propositions, and the par- 
ties should both consent to refer them- 
selves'to the Pope’s disposal, he would 
then, by the help of God, provide in 
such manner for the peace and benefit 
of both that the dissensions and scan- 
dal should cease. The Pope also sent 
his letters to Richard, Bishop of Sa- 
rum, and Pandulphus, the elect of 
Norwich, enjoining them to persuade 
and induce the bishop and monks to 
agree eo themselves pursuant to 
one of the forms in his mandate di- 
rected tothem. By virtue of this au- 
thority, the Bishop of Sarum and the 
Abbot of Reading, whom Pandulphus 
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Shestibury; Bishop Jocelin in person, 
and the Convent of Glastonbury by 


their attorneys appointed, in order to 
come to some composition pursuant 
to the apostolic mandate. Thus, after 
many debates, through the mediation 
of this bishop and abbot, they at last 
consented to a form of agreement, 
which the mediators transmitted to 
the Pope with their letters, accom- 
panied by messengers from both par- 
ties. Eustace, the prior, was then 
labouring under a fit of sickness, and 
could not be present. The form of 
agreement was this—that there should 
remain to the bishop and his succes- 
sors for ever the Manors of Wynes- 
combe, Pokelechirche, Blakeford, and 
Cranmere ; but that there should be 
restored to the monks the following 
manors, which had before formed part 
of the bishop’s portion, viz., Mere 
Bokelond, Hynton, Cristemaleford, 
Badbury, and Assebury, exceptin 

the advowsons of the churches of al 
these manors but that of Mere. This 
was concluded on the Octave of St. 
John the Evangelist in the year 1218 ; 
and then William and Michael, two 
monks, set out for the Court of Rome, 
where they at once obtained an entire 
dissolution of the union between the 
Monastery and the Bishops of Bath, 
and free liberty to elect a new abbot 
according to their regular observances, 
the Bulls and all other instruments 
concerning the union obtained by the 
bishops being declared void. They 
also obtained a renewal of their privi- 
leges concerning the use of pontifical 
ornaments and blessing of priestly 
vestments which had been formerly 
granted by Pope Celestine. Thus the 
ancient Monastery of Glastonbury, 
which had been Saori of the dig- 
nity of an Abbey from the year 1192 
till the year 1218, a widowhood of 
twenty-six years, was by Pope Hono- 
rius II. restored, though not wholly, 
to its former condition, to be governed 
by an abbot chosen from amongst thé 
monks. Soon after this happy settle- 
ment the Monks William and Michael 
returned from the Court of Rome, on 
the Octave of Peter and Paul, and the 
whole Convent, with tears of joy and 
gratitude, at once assembled for the 
solemn purpose of electing a new 


had appointed in his place, summoned Abbot. 


the parties to appear before them at 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


AT THE MANOIR. 


“T pon’? believe in romance ; I don’t 
think there is any such thing in the 
world.” 

This little sentiment, uttered in a 
laughing voice, actually proceeded 
from Captain John Dashwood, that 
big, handsome man over there, who is 
just now stretching his length on the 

ard stones of the Llanaber beach, 
at the feet of those two pretty little 
mushroom-hatted young ladies from 
No. Queen’s-terrace, and who, 
everything considered, ought to have 
left that little speech unsaid, I think. 

“No romance!” echoed Charlie, 
who was also reclining on the hard 
stones, ‘ ‘why that’s a very new theory 
indeed.” 

“New, I dare say ; or rather an 
old one disbelieved, an old one which 
none of us have cared to start as yet 
—nevertheless, a very true one, I 
think.” 

“T don’t agree with you, Jack. 
I think, if we choose to see it, there 
is a romance in almost everything.” 

“ What ! even in pigs and manure ; 
eh, Charlie? But you're not a fit 
person to argue the subject. There’s 
no romance in farming, I’m sure—at 
least none that I can see. But what 
do you say, Miss Lily? Do youagree 
with me?” And Captain Dashwood 
was looking down on the stones, and 
amusing himself by picking the little 
black beads off that nice gimp trim- 
ming on Miss Lily’s silk gown.” 

“No, I don’t, indeed ; I agree with 
Mr. Okedon. There is romance in 
nearly everything,I think. But can’t 

ou argue without picking all my 

ittle beads off ?” 

“No, I can’t,” he said; “so let us 

ive up arguing, or your dress won’t 
& fit to be seen in a minute or two 
more.”’ 

It was half-past four o’clock now, 
and Llanaber had completed its eating 
and digesting process more than half 
an hour ago, and those four young 

ople had selected that nice sheltered 
fittle nook among the rocks to sit in 
and have a chat this afternoon, 


Captain Jack and Miss Lily often 
visited this little nook together, and 
had had many very pleasant chats 
there lately, and I think the captain 
was wishing those other two anywhere 
else just at present, and couldn’t find 
conversation for so many. 

“T tell you what,” said Charlie, 
turning to Agnes, “I wish you two 
would come up to the Manoir, and 
look over the gardens, and get some 
flowers. You have never been up 
there yet ; and I pride myself a good 
deal on my blow of German asters 
and marigolds this month. Will you 
come ?” 

“Yes, I 
indeed.” 

“Suppose we come there now, 


then ?”’ 
Could 


should like very much, 


“ Oh—well—I don’t know. 
we, do you think ?” 

“What, without papa, Miss Pro- 
pe Y” laughed the captain. “ Well, 

can do chaperone now, can’t I? 


and this Charlie is a very steady 
fellow, I can tell you; and really, 


joking apart, can’t you come under 
my escort very well ?” 

“Yes, of course,” cried Lily ; “do 
bring us, Mr. Okedon. I should like 
very much to see the place.” 

“ Well, come along then.” 

And Miss Aggie, having been over- 
ruled, and not being averse to the 
expedition, said, “ Very well;” and 
the rocks and shingle were abandoned, 
and my little party turned to ascend 
that gentle hill under the arches of 
trees very happily. Charlie and 
Agnes were on a good way in front, 
aud Charlie was saying— 

“T don’t see any harm in coming. 
No one will see us, you know ; and 
then Jack is quite a chaperone now, 
to you at least, and Mr. Fremantle 
seldom takes a walk—does he? so 
you needn’t think about it at all ; 
and it would have been a shame had 
I let you go away from here without 
even coming to see my home; 
wouldn’t it ?” and he looked on be- 
fore him along the shady road, He 
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had spoken carelessly of that going 
away—carelessly and cheerfully ; but 
the words had been very bitter ones, 
had seemed to weigh on his heart 
while he spoke them, and he couldn’t 
trust himself to look on into that 
coming weary time when he should 
walk alone along those shady roads 
and lanes, hearing no more the music 
of that voice; and he spoke again 
hurriedly— 

“But you're not going just yet, I 
hope? You ought to stay into next 
month, and see all the visitors out of 
Llanaber ; it’s very soon to be going 
just yet.” 

“Tt is,” she said; “and we shall 
all feel dreadfully sorry at leaving.” 

“ Llanaber will miss you dreadfully 
—I shall, atleast. I shall never walk 
on the green when you go, it would 
be so strange to see no faces looking 
out on me from the windows of No. 
1, or perhaps strange ones ; so I shall 
live all to myself then in my old 
house up here.” 

“All the winter?” she asked, 
turning to look up into his face. “Do 
you never leave Llanaber, then ?”’ 

“ Not often. Ihave too much to 


look after and superintend here to 


leave it for long. I run upto town 
now and then, just for a couple of 
weeks, to rub the cobwebs off, that’s 
all ; I don’t care for town life.” 

“No, I suppose not ; you’ve lived 
too much in the country to care for 
the lazy idle routine of town life. I 
dislike the town, too.” 

“ Well, ‘God made the country, but 
man made the town,’ you know ; and 
certainly, for the work of man’s hands, 
London is a wonderfui place ; isn’t 

“Yes, wonderful. I don’t think 
I ever knew or understood anything 
of the struggle and working of the 
world, till I went to London and 
drove down Charing-cross. sn’t it 
tremendous, the noise and racket 
there ?” 

“Dreadful,” he answered ; “it gives 
me a headache to think of it.” 

They had reached the top of that 
gentle hil! now, and a wide clear view 
was opened before them, stretching 
away along that picturesque valley 
through which the clear blue sea 
could be seen in a little patch, a thick 
wooded rising ground at one side, and 
a wide expanse of corn-fields and 
green turnip ridges at the other ; it 
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was a very peaceful scene that ; a fair 
rich valley, with the white road 
winding through it, and the murmur 
of sea, far-off, echoing along it, and 
Aggie looked down on that peaceful 
view at her feet in silence. 

“The valley looks very well this 
evening,” said Charlie. “I like it 
better just like that in a clear soft 
light, than with the sunshine full 
upon it; it looks quieter and more 
peaceful so.” 

“T dare say you ought to know, 
I’m sure. Is that the Manoir up 
there among the trees ?” 

“Yes, or rather the chimney-tops 
of the Manoir. You can’t see any- 
thing else from here. That’s the 
gate there by the road.” 

They walked on down the hill to- 
gether till they stood close to the 
Manoir gate down below, and Charlie 
was pausing to point out his turnip 
fields and waving corn. 

“ All along there,” he was saying, 
and as many more the other side of 
the house. “Why what a number 
there must be; you're a regular 
farmer, I see.” 

“Yes, a regular farmer,” he laughed. 
“T have such a queer old farm-yard 
about two miles from the house.” 

“ How nice.” 

“Yes, and loads of pigs and cows, 
and poultry, and all kinds of things ; 
you must come some other day to 
see the farm; we shouldn’t have 
time to-day, that is, if you care to 
see it.” 

“Nothing I should like better, 
though I must confess I don’t know 
much about it.” 

“No, I should think not; but here 
we are now, we can turn up here, and 
make a short cut up to the house ;” 
and Charlie helped Miss Agnes over 
a little wooden stile very tenderly, 
and she stepped down on a gravel 
walk, shaded and arched over by tall 
lime and beech trees. “I call this 
the lime walk,” he said; “it’s dark 
here, isn’t it 1” 

“Yes, but it is charmingly pretty, 
and the smell of the limes is very 
pleasant.” 

“Yes, I like it.” 

It wasn’t a long walk that, under 
the arches of trees, and they emerged 
presently close to that same stone 
terrace and balustrade where the 
Captain and Charlie were wont to 
smoke their evening pipes. There 
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was the cozy red brick front of the 
old manoir, with its roses and verbena, 
and clusters of ivy leaves, and there 
was the green slope and gravel walk 
flanking it on one side, and the garden- 
wall low and ivy green on the other. 
It looked a very sunny, cheerful, old 
house to those two young people, as 
‘they turned out of that dark lime 
walk on to the stone terrace, and 
‘Charlie felt a very proud young fel- 
low, as he heard that soft voice at his 
wide saying—“ What a comfortable 
‘snug old house ; it’s the prettiest 
iplace I ever saw, Mr. Okedon; how 

utifully the ivy grows over the 
wall there? and oh, Mr. Okedon, how 
fond you must be of this nice old 
place?” 

“ Yes,” hesaid gravely, and a strong 
desire came over him to tell her then 
what he had been waiting to tell her 
for so long, that all those fields and 
woods and lands were hers if she 
chose to share them with him ; that 
that big old house was only waiting 
for her to walk into it, and be the 
mistress of it always; and that he, 
unworthy Charley Okedon, was 
standing there beside ‘her, ready to 
drop at her feet, on the damp stones 
‘and gravel, and render up into her 
keeping his whole heart and life there 
‘and then for ever. But he let that 
moment pass, as he had let other 
moments pass without saying all this, 
‘without even hinting it, and Aggie 
mever guessed what a storm was 
raging in the strong heart under that 
ttweed coat, and how near she had 
been drifted within the last few min- 
nites to that dream castle of hers, and 
the unconscious face was turned to 
his, the unconscious lips smiled on 
him as she said— 

“Tt’s something to stand here and 
be able to look all round you, and 
say ‘I’m monarch of all I survey,’ 
isn’t it ?” 

Here was another opportunity for 


that bashful young man, monarch of 


all he surveyed, indeed; while she 
stood there before him, throwing 
the sunlight and flowers, and every- 
thing into the shade ; but he let that 
opportunity pass too, that opportunity 
which some men would have sprung 
at so eagerly, which Captain Jack 
would have made so much of, and 
only said— 

“Yes, it is something, I suppose, 
but not everything.” 
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Aggie made fio answer to that 
ore speech, for just then Jack and 
ily joined them, and Mr. Charles 
to rouse himself from his reverie, 
and do his manners. 

“ We can go through the house into 
the garden,” he said ; and then they 
passed in under the roses and ivy into 
the hall. Charlie pushed open a door 
to the left, and they looked in ona 
snug, low drawing-room, with sofas 
and tables and cabinets, just like any 
other drawing-room, but too formal 
and dull, too lonely looking, and 
wanting that air of being inhabited 
which women and women’s presence 
only can give to a drawing-room. 
There were no open books and dis- 
arranged chairs there, there were no 
straggling pieces of work and open 
work-boxes, it was a room unused in 
that old house, a room made for 
women and their occupations ; and 
there were no women here, and so 
this snug old room had become un- 
used and unfrequented, and the mas- 
ter of the manoir seldom crossed its 
threshold or darkened its doors ; for 
him it was a strange room among all 
the other familiar ones in the old 
house, a room which had been unoc- 
cupied ever since he, Charles Okedon, 
had come into the world, five and 
twenty years ago now—a room which 
had once been a cheerful bright one, 
which, when the squire had first 
brought home his young wife to live 
in the old house, had been furnished 
and decorated for her, by a loving 
hand ; the soft French paper on the 
walls was faded now, and the bright 
rich carpet wasdulland old-fashioned; 
the handsome woven curtains, which 
the squire had brought from Paris, 
which had been so rich and admired 
in those days, were hanging up still, 
and the breeze was fluttermg them 
to and fro, and the straggling rose 
branches were bending down and 
creeping in there, at the open window, 
into the shade, and the faint warm 
tinge of sunlight, which wasstealingin 
through that net-work of rose leaves, 
made the dingy covers and carpet 
and curtains look almost new again ; 
they were all old and faded now, but 
yet they were there, where that ten- 
der hand had placed them long ago, 
to gladden the eyes of that young 
new mistress who had lived an 
looked so short a time there ; they 
were all there now, gilding and 
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res and rich furniture, but the 
and that had placed them there was 
still and cold, the eyes that had looked 
uponit all, when it wasnewand bright, 
were dimmed and gone, and Lily and 
Agnes, looked in on that silent peace- 
ful old room almost reverently, that 
story of blighted hope and sorrow 
and disappointment, was quite fami- 
liar to them, and they peeped in on 
the covers, and curtains and faded 
carpet sadly and thoughtfully ; there 
was a long grand piano in the 
corner, covered up now in its thick 
leather cover; there was a music 
stool and three or four music books, 
lying idly on top of it, handsomely 
bound old books, with gilt letters and 
—_ on them, and there was a big 

rench desk on the little writing- 
table by the window, all blue and 
gold, and with the initials M. A. O. in 
delicate letters on the top; and there, 
by each side of the fire-place, were 
the little white and gold book shelves, 
containing finely bound little volumes, 
oldand modern poets, and rare ancient 
little works, a collection made by a 
connoisseur, picked and chosen, and 
selected to please a delicate taste and 
feed a gentle mind; and there over the 
chimney-piece, looking down and 
smiling on it all, from out a fair gilt 
frame, shone a sweet young face, 
with gentle eyes and delicate tints, a 
smiling sad face, with masses of bright 
rich hair, clustering round it, and a 
clear blue sk nding above it, a 
carefully finished, well-defined picture 
of a rare fading girlish beauty, care- 
fully finished and delicately drawn ; 
it was the work of some good true 
portrait painter, who had caught that 
expressive sweet face in one of its 
best, most interesting-looking mo- 
ments, and who had made the most 
of his study, had worked and laboured 
to finish it well and truly, so that a 
critical eye could detect no flaw there; 
the tints were a little fainter now 
than they had been then; but it was 
a very rich picture still, and Aggie 
was looking up at it with those soft 
eyes of hers, and dwelling on every 
one of those delicate features, search- 
ing in‘ vain for a trace or light the 
least like what she had hoped to find 
there ; the gentle eyes were brown, 
not blue, and the soft hair was too 
golden, the mouth was too small 
and delicately formed, and there 
was too sad a shade over the white 
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brow. No, it hadn’t a shadow of 
a resemblance to that jolly honest 
face by her side, and so the picture 
wasn’t half as interesting to her; 
and she turned away presently dis- 
appointed. 

‘It’s a nice face, isn’t it?” said 
Charlie, looking up on the brown 
eyes and soft tints above. 

“Yes, a beautiful face,” answered 
Agnes, quietly. 

“Tt was done abroad somewhere, 
I believe ; it’s a wonderful likeness, 
they say, and my father prized it 
more than any of the others ; it was 
done a few weeks after they were 
married.” 

“It’s a very sweet face, wonderfully 
sweet ;” and Aggie turned away from 
the contemplation of that strangely 
rare sad picture, and stepped over to 
the window. The sun was shinin 
faintly on the gray stones and gravel 
outside, as she stood there under the 
roses and verbena, looking out on 
the stone balustrade and terrace 
outside, and there was no sound but 
the cawing of the rooks among the 
old beech trees in the avenue. 

“ You like the sound of the rooks ?” 
inquired Charlie, who had followed 
her to the window ; “some people 
think there’s nothing like it ; and 
some again hate the sound, I think 
it’s a jolly soothing noise, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I like it.” 

“Well, Okedon, are you going to 
settle down here for the rest of the 
day ? we have looked at everything 
half a dozen times over, the books 
and pictures, and these gorgeous satin 
covers. I don’t understand a single 
man having such a fine drawing-room; 
do you, Miss Agnes; it seems a shame 
not to cover up these jolly chairs and 
2 doesn’t it ?” 

“Well, you know, Jack, it has 
been so ever since I was born; my 
oo father never would let the place 

covered up or changed ; everything 
is nearly the same here as it was on 
that memorable day when I first saw 
the light ; so I’m not going to change 
it now; I wouldn’t like to alter or 
disarrange anything here.” : 

“T think you're right,” said Agnes, 
looking round, “and it’s a very pretty 
room as it is.” 

“T’m glad you think so,” he an- 
swered ; “I seldom come into it my- 
self ; I don’t want a drawing-room, 
you know ; but you must see my snug- 
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gery, such a jolly little room, isn’t it, 
ack ?” 


“Oh, awfully jolly, indeed ; it’s a 
kind of little smoking divan, you 
know ; such a jolly smell of tobacco, 
too; oh yes, you must see the snug- 
gery, it’s such a snug little place.” 

“No, oh no, you shan’t see it,” 
cried Charlie, laughing; “ you'd be 
so shocked ; I don’t want to lose my 
character that way ; no, you mustn’t 
go into the snuggery; any other 
room in the whole house, but not 
that ; that’s my Blue Beard’s closet, 
you know.” 

“T never should have expected to 
find out that you had a Blue Beard’s 
closet, or anything half so disagree- 
able; you don’t look much like a 
person who had any very important 
secret weighing on his mind;” and 
Aggie laughed as she looked up into 
that honest face. 

“Don’t I? you shouldn’t always 
judge by appearances, Miss Freman- 
tle ; faces are sometimes great story- 
tellers, you know.” 

“Yes, I know that indeed; but 
still I can’t help fancying that you 
are a very happy, well-contented per- 
son, Mr. Okedon.” 

“That’s how people are misjudged, 
you see; it’s my luck having such a 
very contented expression ; T didn’t 
know I possessed such a happy coun- 
tenance ; I was quite ignorant of the 
fact, and so I may have ever so many 
skeletons shut up in my little snug- 

ery, ever so many murdered wives 
Ridden away in the presses and places, 
and still my deceitful face would look 
just as contented and tranquil, while 
inwardly I was quaking and trembling 
lest you or any other inquisitive person 
should discover my secret.” 

““Well,perhaps you have your secret, 
who knows?” answered Aggie, as she 
followed Mr. Okedon along the oak- 
wainscotted hall; “but you must 
confess there’s nothing about you to 
indicate such an amount of secrecy 
and deceit.” 

“Well, I don’t mind about that ; 
I never look on my own face except 
when I have to, and then I forget 


what manner of man I am as soon as . 


I turn from the glass, so I’m no judge 
of myself.” 
. Ledies and gentlemen, this is the 
library,” cried Daptein Jack, pushing 
open a door at the other side of the 
passage, and showing a large square 
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room, with rows upon rows of dark 
oak shelves, filled in with solemn- 
looking old quartos, and dingy books, 
There was another halt here while 
those inquisitive young ladies poked 
their noses all about ; and then they 
moved on again; there was the 
dining-room, a cheerful lofty room, 
with a long window which served for 
a door inthe summer-time, and opened 
on to the grass slope at the side of the 
house, oak-panelled and quaint, with 
stately old faces, cased in big massive 
frames, gazing down from the walls 
on those two upturned inquisitive 
young faces below. On again down 
that long hall until a turn to the 
right found them in another lighter 
passage, short and cheery, with a big 
square window at the side, and a green 
baize door at the end. 

“Now prepare,” cried the Captain, 
stepping in before them, and laying 
his hand on the baize door, “this is 
Mr. Charles’s snuggery, and a very 
jolly little room it is too ;” and Cap- 
tain Dashwood pushed open the door 
as he spoke, and held it there for the 
ladies to passin. Iam not going to 
describe minutely this bachelor’s 
room at the manoir. It was just 
like any other bachelor’s room ; guns, 
and fishing rods, and pictures, such 
as we young fellows at school used to 
decorate our tiny studies with ; books 
and pipes, and untidy papers, such 
as used to litter our snug rooms at 
college, and which somehow or an- 
other we could not have managed to 
live without then. Charlie Okedon 
had been a schoolboy, had acquired 
a schoolboy’s relish for fishing, cricket, 
and other manly occupations, had ac- 
cumulated bats and rods enough to 
furnish a whole tribe of young sport- 
ing enthusiasts with implements to 
gratify their longings. Those boyish 
toys were unused and useless now 
but yet they lay there undisturbed 
amid the other newer treasures, they 
were the links left of what had been 
of the young schooldays and boyhood, 
and Charlie had a very happy glow- 
ing memory of those days, the hap- 
piest of his life as yet ; and so the bats 
and rods kept their place their still. 
Of course there were pipes and cigar 
stands enough to furnish a whole 
smoking divan, and of course there 
was that used famous meershaum 
hanging up over the chimneypiece, 
which it had taken such ages to 
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colour and render sufficiently yellow 
long ago, and of course there was 
more or less an odour of tobacco 
clinging and reeking in every corner 
of the room. All these things are 
understood ; every one who has been 
to school or college knows what such 
rooms are ; and you ladies, young and 
old, mothers ae sisters, most of you, 
even if you haven’t seen those snug- 
geries so raved of by your luxurious 
oung sons and brothers, have seen, 
if not all, at least many of the trea- 
sures brought home reluctantly after 
the boys’ “ last half,” treasures which 
it has taken so long to glean and 
gather together. The fishing-rod 
which “papa” gave “Tommy” when 
he brought home his first copy of 
Latin verses, and a neat little edition 
of “Scott's Poems,” with a mild in- 
scription from an admiring master on 
the fly page, the second-hand revolver 
which said “Tommy” was seen to 
purchase at an auction for ten and 
sixpence, and which he had never 
been known to fire ever since, but 
which had made a most imposing 
ornament over his study chimney- 
piece at Cambridge. The pair of 
very shabby deer horns, which 
“Tommy ” had wildly paid six hard- 
earned shillings for to “ young Snooks” 
when that young scamp had got into 
debt, and had to sell his choice collec- 
tion of heads and stuffed animals 
and other treasures. The first rabbit 
which “Tommy” had shot and 
stuffed himself, and which you all re- 
marked, as possessing anything but a 
fragrant odour, though not one of you 
would dare to hint the same to the 
gifted “Tommy.” The mysterious 
engravings, bought here and there, 
horses and dogs, and countless young 
ladies en dishabille, the pipes which 
had never seen the light at Eton, 
but without which “Tommy” couldn’t 
have existed at home, and all the 
other mysterious and objectionable 
properties belonging to that much 
accomplished young gentleman, we 
know them all, and they were all 
there in that snuggery of Charlie’s. 
The grand presentation bat, with the 
silver plate and inscription on it, how 
those modest cheeks had blushed 
when the whole “school” had pre- 
sented the head of their “eleven” 
with that proof of their admiration 
and gratitude on the memorable day 
when Harrow had played Eton, and 
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Charles Okedon had made sixty-fo-r 
not out with his own bat, thereby 
swaying the combat considerably, and 
giving the victory to Eton; how the 
pent-up feelings of all the young 
Etonians had vented themselves in 
the three tremendous cheers which 
had greeted their champion as he 
strode away from his “ wicket ;’ avd 
oh, how repeatedly they drank his 
health in the spiced beer and shandy- 
gaff, that night at the “ house” supper. 
There lay the very bat, with the silver 
plate on it, over there in the corner. 
Charlie seldom played now, and his 
hand had lost its cunning since then ; 
but such memorials ought to be 
cherished, and there was no one to 
disturb it now. Pictures and guns 
and fishing-rods and pipes and bats 
and books, and who knows what be- 
side? They were all there, even the 
deer-horns; and I think Mr. Okedon 
felt a little sheepish as he stood there 
in the doorway beside Miss Agnes, 
looking in on that sadly untidy little 
room. It had never seemed so be- 
fore to him ; there had always been 
a charm about its resemblance to 
what it had been when he first placed 
those trophies round it, and nailed 
up those sporting prints on the walls 
with his own eager hands. It had 
never looked untidy or absurd be- 
fore ; but now, as he looked round 
him on all those idle, useless decora- 
tions, he did feel ashamed that that 
grave, thoughtful young lady at his 
side should be gazing and wonderin 

there at his folly and absurdity ; and 
so he let Jack do the honours here. 
He let him point out the meershaum, 
and tell when and for whom Mr. 
Okedon had been kind enough to 
offer to colour it, which process had 
never been completed as yet. He let 
Jack show the famous bat with the 
silver plate on its back; he heard 
him recount the whole story over 
again of the bowling and batting, and 
the famous catch made at “ long field 
off ;’ he heard of the cheering and 
glory of those school companions who 
were all scattered now—and he didn’t 
join in the conversation at all ; he let 
Jack tell the story all his own way, 
add to and embellish it how he woul 

And he heard Agzie’s soft voice chim- 
ing in: asking questions and makin 

comments. He saw her soft face an 

earnest eyes turned towards him once 
or twice, but he didn’t speak at all. 
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He was angry with himself that he 
had allowed her to look in upon that 
untidy bachelor’s room to see what a 

oung fool he was still ; he wished he 
had never brought her further than 
that stately drawing-room, with its 
well-arranged furniture and satin 
covers. It was very foolish of him 
to think so much about it ; very fool- 
ish of him to imagine that that grave 
little girl would think the worse of 
him for being something of a boy yet, 
but he couldn’t help himself. He 
couldn't help wishing that Jack would 
cease explaining and remarking, would 
leave the bats and pipes in their 
places, and oy those foolish school- 
tales to himself. But Captain Dash- 
wood wasn’t in the least ashamed to 
own that he indulged in a peaceful 

ipe every now and then, and that 
cS sat and smoked, and even drank a 
brandy and soda in this very room 
continually. He had a very good 
opinion of himself and all his doings, 
and didn’t care who knew of his idle- 
ness and laziness ; I think he even glo- 
ried in the very fact of being such a 
thoroughly useless member of society, 
and flattered himself that he was just 
as well able to hold his own and make 
himself comfortable in the world, as 
he had been able to hold his own and 
take his ease at school long ago. 
They were two very different men— 
that Jack Dashwood and his friend, 
Charlie Okedon—so very different 
that it seems a wonder to me, as they 
stand there together, how they could 
ever have been chums long ago ; how 
they had managed to be such good 
friends ever since, and never quarrel. 
But Charlie was a wonderfully even 
tempered young fellow, with a very 
large bump of veneration on his head ; 
and though there were one or two 
little failings in his friend’s character, 
still he wasn’t given to picking holes 
or finding fault with any one; and 
he had just as great an admiration 
and affection for that dashing, hand- 
some Captain Dashwood as he had 
had for the same dashing, handsome 
young Jack Dashwood long ago. And 
Captain Jack returned, if not the ad- 
miration, at least a great deal of the 
affection ; and remembered many and 
many a kind act done him by that 
same Charlie—many and many an 
earnest lecture given him by that 
steady-going, sober-minded school- 
fellow. And though most of those 
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kindly admonitions had been useless 
and thrown away, still I think Cap- 
tain Jack had great confidence in his 
friend’s advice, and bore more lectur- 
ing and scolding from him than from 
any one else. 

“Well, put the bat away, and come 
outinto the garden; you’ve hadenough 
of this kind of thing. Haven’t you, 
Miss Fremantle? It’s not the kind 
of thing that interests ladies, is 
it ?” 

“No [ don’t know much about 
cricket.” 

“Well, then, come along into the 
garden and get some flowers, that’s 
more in your line, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, I should like to see your 
garden.” 

“ Well, ze know it’s not what one 
would call a fashionable garden, 
everything yrows together there, 
fruit and flowers and vegetables, all 
huddled up together.” 

“Oh, an old-fashioned garden, is it ? 
I’m glad to hear it’s like that; I like 
those cozy, big, high-walled old gar- 
dens, oh, so much better than the 
prim beds all matching each other.” 

“Do you? that’s right, you like the 
flowers for themselves, like me ; I like 
them when they’re all mixed up to- 
gether.” 

They had crossed the hall again 
now, and were standing at the open 
door, waiting for the Captain and 
Lily, who were delaying in that long 
hall examining the big old pictures, 
hanging up there on the dark walls. 
It was late in the afternoon now, a 
still calm air was breathing among 
the trees and flowers outside, and 
there was a great solemn quiet hush 
all around, as they stood there look- 
ing away over that stone balustrade 
and avenue of tall trees, to the 
distant sea, a peaceful melancholy 
calm, as Agnes Fremantle stood there 
under the clusters of green leaves, 
stood there beside that big young 
man whose soft eyes were bending 
down on her, whose kind clear voice 
was ringing in her ear, stood there 
looking out for the first time on that 
peaceful fair view, and feeling a 
strange sad feeling, a longing and 
regret, which made that kindly fami- 
liar voice sound like a farewell, made 
the waving and sighing of the big ash 
trees sound strange and sorrowful, 
and the fair clear view all dark and 
dull. It had been so vain the at- 
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tempt to banish that man from her 

resence or her thoughts, so vain to 
imagine that life could ever be what 
it had been without him, so hope- 
lessly vain to try to contradict or 
stifle the still small voice within her, 
which daily, hourly, minutely, kept 
telling her that she, Agnes Fremantle, 
loved that big kindly young man at 
her side better than the whole world, 
that life without him would be nothing 
to her. Did it ever once strike her, 
I wonder, as she stood there then, 
that he, too, was sad and unhappy? 
Did it ever once strike her that, 
after all, he might have grown to 
feel that their two lives had beea 
too closely knit together lately to 
be idly severed, that such companion- 
ship was too pleasant not to leave 







Lament for my Mistress’s Sparrow. 


LAMENT FOR MY MISTRESS’S SPARROW. 


(CATULLUS, ODE UI.) 


*Weep, fond Venus! ye Cupids fall a-grieving, 
Mourn, if any be left of kindly mortals: 
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a blank behind it, and that he was 
looking on to that coming parting, 
with his heart sinking too, and his 
life growing strangely dark and lonely? 
No, I don’t think she did, he was too 
chary of letting her know even so 
little of the story of his love, too 
fearful of losing even what he had of 
her companionship to tell her then, 
as they stood there side by side, how 
unutterly happy those weeks had 
been to him, and the time slipped by, 
and that moment was lost too, 
“shamefully lost,” as Captain Jack 
thought, looking down the long hall 
on those two silent figures, seeing the 
look in his friend’s soft gray eyes, and 
the sad pensive shade in the soft 
young face of Agnes, as she looked 
out into the clear pale light outside. 


Dead and cold is my darling’s little sparrow, 
Dearer still than the light unto his mistress ; 


For most winsome he w 


All as well as the maiden 


and knew the maiden 
ew her mother ; 


Never nestled he in another bosom, 
Though he’d hither and thither hop around her, 
Ever chirping to charm his mistress only. 


Now he fits o’er that highway lost in s 


ow, 


Whence all hope of return is unavailing. 
Ill betide ye then, glooms of hateful Orcus, 
Most insatiably feasting on the fairest— 
Ye have stolen the fairest of all sparrows : 
Cruel deed it was! Oh, moeny aeesew! 


’Tis for thee that my darling is 
’Tis for thee that her eyes are red with weeping. 


menting, 


* The foregoing translation is intended as a faithful reproduction of the original, line 


for line and metre for metre, rather than as a composition which lays claim to any 


poetical merit. 
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SHort as has been the interval since 
Parliament broke up, changes have 
occurred in public opinion on almost 
all leading political questions of a 
more remarkable kind than probably 
many years have witnessed. It seems 
well worth while to reflect upon these 
for a little. Looking at things from 
that moderate Conservative point of 
view which best accords with the in- 
stincts and interests of the British 
people, and which most truly inter- 
prets the spirit of the nation’s ex- 
perience, it may without fear of 
contradiction be declared that those 
changes have been all in a wholesome 
direction. The tendency sets strongly 
at present towards greater appre- 
ciation of the value of a government 
on liberal constitutional principles, 
and a more real and general fear of 
mere experimental disturbance. This 
is a sentiment which has nothing to 
do with party names. It has not 
been produced by the specific action 
of any party. Nor is it due to the 
instructions of the ee except in a 
small degree. Neither, again, does it 
result from the contemplation by our 
people of any collapse of democratic 
institutions in other countries, for al- 
though America supplies a picture of 
political disorganization that may well 
cause Englishmen to rejoice that the 
mob do not rule in these latitudes, 
the argument in su = of constitu- 
tional views afforded by certain trans- 
actions of the past three’ months 
within our own bounds is so power- 
ful that we seem not to need the 
lesson which the other hemisphere 
furnishes. 

It may measure the depth and ex- 
tent of this change in the public mind 
to state at once that whereas, when 
Parliament was prorogued, the knot 
of members then called Adullamites 
were regarded as persons who might 
expect anything but a hearty welcome 
from their constituents when the sea- 
son for giving the annual account of 
their ste ship came round, now 
the Cave has become much too nar- 
row to hold those that have flocked 
—or, rather who have been driven 
into it by the reckless methods and 
unbounded demands of the new agita- 


tion. That small group of Constitu- 
tionalists have proved the nucleus of 
an ever-increasing force. Popular 
vengeance has not descended upon 
the heads of Mr. Lowe and his breth- 
ren, but popular approval has en- 
couraged fresh Whigs to speak out 
boldly and opportunely against the 
dogmas of the Birmingham school of 
Radicals. It is right to say popular 
approval, because the voice of the 
nation is not to be supposed ‘to 
be’ ‘expressed by ‘a trades-union 
gathering at Leeds, or Manchester, 
or Glasgow, far less by a dinner 
demonstration which miserably failed 
in Dublin. The tone of the Liberal 
press is doubtless a true indication 
of the feeling of the general body 
of the non-Conservative public, and 
the position taken up by Mr. Brand, 
Mr. Bruce, and others, as moderate Re- 
formers—Reformers more Conserva- 
tive than Radical— Reformers desirous 
to apply strict tests of yitness with re- 
spect to the Franchise—but repeats 
that tone in action. A conviction as 
to the responsibility of right judging 
and fearless speaking on this mo- 
mentous question has been growing, 
and under the influence of that pre- 
vailing and manifest conviction both 
journalist and parliamentary repre- 
sentative have been careful to shape 
their course. The consequence is, 
that if at this moment all the Mem- 
bers nominally Liberals who agree 
with the Adullamites of last Session 
were collected together, they woul 

be found to form, not a handful to 
be treated with contempt by the 
Boanerges of the British platform, 
but a considerable body of resolute 
defenders of those institutions which 
have given general prosperity and 
happiness to all classes in the nation, 
and have secured, on the whole, fair 
and equal government. The’ number 
of these, moreover, enlarges’ with 
every harangue of the Reform 

orators ; and in short, there is reason 
to believe that if at this hour the 
Members in the House not describing 
themselves as Conservative were 
polled upon some such question as 
Oxford de’ have lately started,— 
Whether Mr. Bright is an honour or 
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him birth,—those found to condemn 
him and his Chartist franchise, and 
empirical Irish land project, would 
outnumber his supporters three to one. 
He would be left with a section of 
extreme Radicals so small, and in 
point of talent, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, so contemptible, that his 
unsustained declamation wouldappear 
truly ridiculous. 

The Liberal party in the House of 
Commons has no longer any cohesion. 
Even of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Members, elected largely by the influ- 
ence of the priesthood, who, at the 
bidding of .their entire bench of 
Bishops, lend Mr. Bright their coun- 
tenance for far other than Reform 
reasons, there were found scarcel 
one-half to adopt the manhood sut- 
frage, vote by ballot, abolition of the 
law of primogeniture, spoliation of the 
Established Church programme. With 
the utmost difficulty sixteen or seven- 
teen names of Irish representatives 
were obtained, and it was notorious 
that these included several persons 
who in a vote would not go into 
the lobby with the ultra-democratic 
section. Both in England and Ireland 
the Liberal party is reduced. to chaos, 
and the joint authors of that exploit, 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, are 

werless to reunite it. To do so, the 
ormer should first triumph over a 
morbid and enormous vanity, and 
the latter over a sourness of dispo- 
sition which has more to do with 
his opinions than observation or 
logic; but the public would never 

ieve that the one had become 
sober-minded, or the other sympathe- 
tic. They had only power to destroy 
oe pene wee in an evil hour for 
i acknowledged their guidance 
after Lord Palmerston’s death, and 
that power they have employed-with 
the result stated. It has often been 
said that Mr. Bright has no talent 
for constructive statesmanship, and 
Mr. Gladstone showed last ion 
that Ae had none for leadership. It 
is possible that in future both, by 
reason of their abilities, may be 
did in isolation, but they are 

mes that will not fit well, if per- 
pei at all, into any future lasting 


tical edifice. 
Wi to. the particular ques- 
tion.of Reform, matters seem to stand 
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thus: Some argue in its favour who 
honestly believe that better govern- 
ment would be secured by an extended 
suffrage, and yet are far from going 
the length of either of the personages 
just named ; others, again, and a very 
much larger number, as we_ believe, 
would concede a portion of the de- 
mands preferred by the democracy, on 
the ground of political expediency, 
although believing that the business 
of Government will be rendered more 
difficult and unsatisfactory by . the 
change ; and yet another section hold 
that Reform does not necessarily 
mean a degradation of the Franchise, 
and urge Conservative statesmen to 
deal comprehensively with the whole 
subject, under the impression that a 
fair widening of the basis would please 
the working men, but also by doing 
justice to sections of the higher classes 
now excluded, result in leaving things 
pretty much as they are. Mr. Dis- 
raeli is the chief expositor of this 
latter idea, He was struggling after 
the realization of it in his Fancy 
Franchises of seven years ago. He 
has clung to it despite the ridicule 
which those too-fine artifices brought 
upon him, and it is not a violent 
assumption that his influence in the 
present Cabinet will be employed in 
favour of a fresh attempt to settle the 
Reform difficulty according tothatcon- 
ception. There may, perhaps, be an 
indication of this in the circumstance 
that Mr. Disraeli has re-published his 
Reform speeches of the period referred 
to, in all of which the chief object 
was to establish the special propriety 
of a settlement emanating from Con- 
servatives. When Mr. Disraeli pushed 
that view before, he was before his 
time. He was abused for it by his own 
followers as much as by his natural 
opponents. It was looked upon as a 
mischigvous opening up of asubject it 
was better notto stir. Since then, how- 
ever, vast changes have taken place, 
and although the Fancy Franchises 
would in all probability, from their 
inherent aaa meet with the 
same fate now as at that time, the 
necessity of stopping the course of a 
wanton agitation by timely and 
rational legislation is better recog- 
nised. It is certain, moreover, that 
the peculiar suitableness of this being 
done by a Conservative. Ministry has 


struck the majority of the public, 
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From them alone can a reasonable 
and safe Reform Bill emanate, if the 
Liberal party be split up and its chiefs 
have become advanced Radicals. 

It may be likely under these cir- 
cumstances that Lord Derby and his 
colleagues will prepare a Bill; but in 
the state of opinion already described 
there is noneed forhurry. If another 
year is required to perfect a compre- 
hensive scheme, one worthy of the 
occasion, one to quiet agitation for 
another quarter of a century, the 
public will not refuse to wait. Mr. 
Gladstone’s fault was precipitancy. 
Lord Derby is under no compulsion 
to commit a similar blunder ; and it 
does not seem to be at all necessary 
that when Parliament assembles in 
February, he should be ready to place 
a cut-and-dry scheme upon the 
table. There are a good many other 
things to be attended to, of more 
serious immediate moment than Par- 
liamentary Reform, and the plea that 
these have absorbed the attention of 
the Cabinet would be a valid one to 
every reasonable man for a postpone- 
ment of the question to a more con- 
venient season. 

The reorganization of the Army is a 
work of the first magnitude which 
the Government are bound imme- 
diately to take in hand. The late 
Ministry found to their astonishment 
that there was a good deal of unsound- 
ness where people thought there was 
the highest fidelity and efficiency. 
The state of the world is not such as 
to render that condition of things less 
serious than a twelvemonth ago. We 
need a strong, well-maintained, and 
trustworthy land force, and how it is 
to be obtained in a period when the 
price of labour runs so high that the 
recruiting-sergeant’s temptations are 
disdainfully rejected, becomes a grave 
question. The Government have be- 
fore them the report of the Com- 
mission on Recruiting, which will 
undoubtedly be made the basis of a 
general change of system which legis- 
lation will be required to facilitate. 
The suggestions to increase the first 
period of enlistment to twelve years, 
and to make the second nine years, 
with a premium to the veteran soldier 
of 2d. a day increase of pay on re- 
enlistment, and an assured pensioh 
of 1s. a day at the close of his full 
term, are valuable, as is also that, 
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artly carried out of late in Ire- 
and, under the sharp pressure of 
necessity by Lord Strathnairn, for the 
dispersion of the troops heretofore ga- 
thered togetherin comparativeidleness 
in the great camps. ‘T'o these reforms 
the Government are bound to apply 
their minds not less vigorously than 
to the reconstruction of the Navy 
which has devolved—a work of Her- 
cules indeed—upon Sir John Paking- 
ton. There is, besides, the codifica- 
tion of the Laws, the great Education 
question in England and Ireland, the 
grave query, What can be done legiti- 
mately and with permanent effect to 
benefit Ireland? the topic of Railways, 
every day more important ; and lastly 
those Church difficulties which have 
risen into prominence with unexpected 
suddenness, and in such commanding 
magnitude. An agitator can see 
nothing requiring treatment save the 
single subject which looms largest in 
his vision, but a statesman is in a very 
different position, and looking abroad 
over the whole surface of the nation’s 
life, and deeply into its multifarious 
interests, is obliged to hold even 
such a topic as that of Reform in 
due subordination to others which 
— quite as much interest. 

arliamentary reform is essentially 
of the speculative class of questions 
—any step taken in the direction 
of an extension of the suffrage must 
be experimental. We know what the 
present Legislature is, and what it 
has, with all its faults, accomplished. 
Notwithstanding the terrible things 
spoken of it, we may make bold to 
say that it has governed peaceably and 
successfully, promoting the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 
But what a parliament differently 
constituted would do, is a mere guess, 
and the most reflecting will probably 
consider, whether on abstract grounds 
they are in favour of bringing in a 
larger number of the working classes 
or not, that there are certain ques- 
tions affecting great pestis, and 
going nearly to the root of the con- 
stitutional settlement, which it were 
better to have determined before the 
doors are thrown open too widely. 
Not the least serious are those ques- 
tions which so nearly concern the 
existence of the Church, and the vi- 
tality and purity of religion in the 
nation. In England religion and poli- 
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ties have since the Reformation been 
ever in harmony: the Church has 
been the Church of the people, and 
the people have felt pride in it as an 
institution in harmony with, andtend- 
ing to cherish and pepeiante, their 
own spirit, under God, of complete 
independence. It taught men to be 
men, and sanctified their exercise of 
the rights of manhood by preaching 
immediate responsibility to Heaven. 
That idea in the Church’s teaching, 
that principle in the nation’s life, has 
lain at the bottom of the national cha- 
racter for fearless investigation, 
strength of will and of judgment, and 
daring and fertility of enterprise. 
But it is of this very gift of the Re- 
formation we are in danger of being 
deprived ; and if we be, our sun 
from that hour begins to set. There 
is a profound feeling throughout 
the land of apprehension that a 
false sentimentalism, encouraged by 
the foolish school of clerics who fancy 
their influence to be increased by a 
claim to supernatural powers, may 
produce a divorce between the People 
and the Church--the former repre- 
senting the Reformation, and the latter 
that degeneration in the direction of 


Roman Catholicism, which English- 
men abhor, fully as much for the 
national weakness which they know 
must follow if it should prevail, as 
for the peril of the doctrines which it 


harbours, How to bring the Church 
and the People into harmony again, 
is a question to which the statesman 
must bend his mind, if he would se- 
cure England against a danger of 
convulsions far worse than any that 
a@ wandering agitator has it in his 
power to create. The task might 
seem to be one belonging especially 
to Bishops ; but a main part of the 
difficulty, unhappily, and that part of 
it which most convinces of the neces- 
sity for immediate treatment, is the 
fact that the Bishops are not all 
faithful to the Reformation, and that 
those who are have little of the vigour 
which formerly characterised the 
English prelacy. It is little, perhaps, 
that the legislator can directly do to 
restore harmony where there is so 
much discord and wilfulness, but 
suggestions have been made for check- 
ing ritual extravagances, and main- 
taining the ancient spirituality of the 
national Church, and with it the vi- 
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our of the national sentiment and 
character, which he ought not to dis- 
miss with the easy, we will say igno- 
rant, remark that these are matters 
for theologians. That is exactly what 
they are not, relating as they do less 
to articles of belief than to the con- 
tinuance amongst us in its integrity 
of that worship, and of that relation 
between clergy and laity, which bring 
the strongest aE to the States- 
man in ruling the population and 
swaying the destinies of the State. 
Subjects of this nature are of un- 
measurably more importance than 
whether the Franchise shall stand at 
£7 or £6, or whether the voter shall 
piomeney openly for whom he gives 

is suffrage, or skulk to the polling- 
booth to push his paper through a 
slit in a box with the air of a man 
ashamed of his act. 

With all questions of delicacy 
and difficulty relative to the present 
Church disorganization, even more 
than for the management of Parlia- 
mentary reform, the Conservative 
party are best qualified to deal ; and 
it is, therefore, clearly for the interest 
of the nation that they should remain 
in power for a period sufficiently long 
to enable them to perform those use- 
ful tasks. There are palpable rea- 
sons in favour of Conservative over 
so-called Liberal attempts at consti- 
tutional modification. The latter 
party never touches that it does not 
mean to destroy. All its instincts 
are to pull down. It ever aims 
at a complete change, something 
entirely new, an altogether altered 
basis. The Conservative is influenced 
by no such spirit. He does not con- 
sider that existing institutions are 
verfect, but only that they are per- 
Fectible. He believes them sound 
and good, on the whole: he holds 
that experience has proved this, and 
he is anxious to make them sounder 
and better. Thus, even when he may 
take the very same actual step whic 
the Liberal has designed, there is not . 
the alarm about it which it would 
cause if his opponent were the doer of 
it. Itis not the first move in the direc- 
tion of an ultimate revolution, but a 
precautionary proceeding—one essen- 
tially preservative in its intention. 
And so it is that Conservatives can 
get the nation to acquiesce readily in 
progressive changes which would not 
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receive sanction if proposed by those 
whose object. is perpetual change. 
The strength of the argument deri- 
vable from these facts in favour of 
allowing the present competent Minis- 
ters a sufficient lease of power to 
enable — - ony eee pur- 
poses, is felt throughout the country, 
and Lord Derby did not go an inch 
too far when he stated at Guildhall 
his conviction that the nation was 
willing that he and his colleagues 
should have a full opportunity of 
doing the good to the community 
which they intended. 

To that “ fair trial,” with the dis- 
tinct promise of which the Ministr 
will begin the Session, they have an 
entitled themselves by their adminis- 
tration of the country’s affairs during 
the Recess. Whatever mistakes may 
have been committed in the matter 
of the Hyde Park meeting—and for 
these the last Government were in 
part responsible—it is the universal 
verdict that the more recent “ de- 
monstration” of the trades in Lon- 
don was so prudently managed as to 
become a positive argument in favour 
of Conservative views on the suffrage. 
The workmen were encouraged to 
take the control of the display into 
their own hands, and in doing so they 
voluntarily made provision to keep 
out of their ranks the “roughs” and 
lowest-class politicians of their order, 
thereby illustrating, in the most 
powerful manner, the necessity for a 
selection among working-men in the 
bestowal of the privilege of the fran- 
chise, and affording the best possible 
practical argument against manhood- 
suffrage. The well-conducted pro- 
cessionists did exactly what Mr. Lowe 
has been vilely calumniated for having 
declared to be necessary—they recog- 
nised that there is a section of their 
number drunken, ill-conducted, base, 
and unworthy of being classed with 
the remainder. For such an assertion 
of the Conservative principle it was 
well worth while to have suffered the 
inconvenience of the useless parade of 
what Mr. Bright calls “force.” Not 
less remarkably successful has been 
the Government's management of the 
Irish difficulty. The same skill which 
turned aside the malignity of the, 
English reformers was exercised in 
the prompt action which has saved 
Ireland from an outbreak. When 





the Ministry came into power, they 
found the boasts of their predecessors, 
that Fenianism had been coutaoren, 
anything but justified by the actu 
state of things. The fact was. that 
much had been done to facilitate its 
revival by the premature release from 
prison of certain American-Irish, who 
1ad been apprehended only some few 
weeks before after much difficulty. 
The idea had got abroad amon 
many of the people in Ireland, oa 
was universally accepted in America, 
that the Government could not dare 
to hold these powerful persons ; and, 
when the emissaries reached New 
York again, they instantly appeared 
on platforms to feed that belief by the 
most monstrous fabrications, all of 
which were implicitly accepted. This 
error, added to the grand blunder by 
which Stephens was left in a prison 
so feebly protected as to leave a pos- 
sibility of an escape, and after his 
vaunting announcement of his inten- 
tion to cheat his gaolers, made a fresh 
basis for the Fenian plot; and no 
sooner had the new Government 
entered into possession of the Castle 
council-chamber, than the conspi- 
racy showed its head again, and so 
audaciously that there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost. 

There has been much dispute touch- 
ing the extent and power of the re- 
bellious influence ; some over-rating 
it, and some falling into the opposite, 
and certainly more injurious mistake ; 
but clearly what the Government had 
to do was to render it impossible for 
any rising to occur, led by strangers 
or otherwise, and they took the only 
steps which would effect that end. 
They brought troops into the country, 
and stationed them at once at all 
proper points. They evinced such a 
determination to deal in a prompt 
and thorough manner with any re- 
bellious manifestation that sympa- 
thizers with sedition of all degrees 
and descriptions were brought to a 
sense of responsibility. They showed 
that public opinion in Ireland was 
still a strong backing for the autho- 
rities in putting into force the powers 

ssessed under the suspension of the 

abeas Corpus Act. They elicited 
such a general demonstration of 
loyalty, without encouraging mis- 
chievous displays of it, as afforded.to 
foreign countries a proof that the 
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a of the island—all who 
ave anything to defend—are heart 
and soul onthe side of orderand of law. 
Tf, in doing all this, they created amon 
the more fearful, who jump to absur 
conclusions under the influence of a 
constitutional timidity, an impression 
that an insurrection was imminent, 
and that information of its certain 
occurrence lay in the hands of the 
authorities, it was simply impossible 
not to have frightened those persons 
if anything at all were done. Nor do 
we see that very much mischief arose 
from the almost unavoidable magni- 
fying of several incidents during the 
Fenian ‘seizures by the daily press. 
The°more cool and discriminating 
public formed a rational estimate of 
the danger, and its origin and limits, 
from'the beginning ; and the alarmed 
section would have been tenfold more 
alarmed, had the police not shown 
their vigilance by making captures, 
andtheCommander-in-chief once more 
established his character for foresight 
and vigour by prepariig in a business- 
like manner for any emergency. The 
effect of the measures of the Govern- 
ment was to shake the nerves of the 
small minority of the weak, and to 
reassure the vast majority of men 
of calmness and common sense. 

The result will, in all probability 
before these words are printed, be 
found in the disappearance of Fenian- 
ism: Alreadya large number of specu- 
lators in the rough work of war have 
returned to America, in despair of 
doing anything ; and that conclusion 
has followed from the strengthening 
of the garrisons and the successful 
operations of the police. The Go- 
vernment have had by no means an 
easy task.’ Fenianism was more 
subtle on account of its experiences of 
last year, and it became harder to 
lay hold of its agents. For instance, 
on the persons of the eleven hundred 
or more of missionaries of the con- 
spiracy landed at Queenstown and 
other ports within six weeks, there 
were no documents found, and in very 
few cases arms of any kind. It was 
the possession of copies of the Chicago 
resolutions, or of letters from James 
Stephens, which betrayed the leading 
“ fillibusters” into the hands of the 
authorities last winter, and this winter 
they came over minus these evi- 
dences of guilt. They were watched 
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on landing ; they were tracked wher- 
ever they turned ; and finally they 
vanished, with the conviction that it 
was hopeless to get from under the eye 
of the police. That they have so dis- 
appeared is the strongest testimony 
to the efficacy of the course taken, 
and the Ministry have already 
shown, although the work of extirpa- 
ting Fenianism is notat all completed, 
that they are more competent to deal 
with the combination than their pre- 
decessors, who proved successful in 
the State prosecutions, but failed in 
other points. They well deserve the 
confidence of Parliament for vigorous 
dealing with the crisis, the more so as 
just now it is pre-eminently requisite 
to maintain in Ireland the bold front, 
lest the Americans should be induced 
to force upon usa war, calculating on 
aid from a disloyal population. There 
is no greater delusion, every Irish- 
man knows, than-the idea prevailing 
in America, which has found a place 
even in the Message of President 
Johnson, that there is in any part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions a popula- 
tion on whose armed assistance an 
invader could reckon. There must be 
real wrongs to produce such hostility 
toa Government. Here there are no 
wrongs. All men are equal before 
the law. All have the same oppor- 
tunities of rising in life. All are 
secure in the same guarantees of per- 
sonal liberty. No man’s worship is 
interfered with ; his preference is his 
own, and all men respect his exercise 
of the right to judge. There are no 
privileged classes exempt from taxa- 
tion, except it be the lower ranks of 
the people, who bear rather too little 
than too much of the burdens of. the 
State. What changes of legislation 
may become necessary are carried as 
soon as there is anything approach- 
ing a common agreement respect- 
ing them, and ought not to be 
possible sooner. There is a machi- 
nery for amending what is defective 
or perchance unfair, whose motion 
cannot be arrested. Ample provision 
is made for freedom, progress, and 
the rights of all creeds and ranks. 
What more is wanting? There is no 
room for insurrection. It is a fire that 
will not burn for want of fuel. Thou- 
sands there are in Ireland to whom 
hatred of the Saxon is an article of 
faith, held as profoundly as any 
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declaration in the creed of a 
Pontiff ; but this hatred is a mere 
sentiment. It springs from no ex- 
perience of oppression, no per- 
sonal injury felt, no sufferings of 
others witnessed, no disqualification 
laboured under. In the nature of 
things, steadily as the gardeners have 
attended to its culture, it isa tree that 
could not flourish, for there is a want 
of proper soil to root it in. French 
journalists of the greatest distinction 
who have lately taken to studying the 
Irish problem perceive this, and 
nothing could be sounder than their 
observations on our social condi- 
tion. American journalists, if they 
were more conscientious, would see 
with the same eyes; but it suits them 
to pretend that England misgoverns 
Treland, in order that, by professing 
cheap sympathy with the Fenian 
Trish, they may have a title to the 
support of that section of their tur- 
bulent and capricious population. 
The Ministry, then, will begin the 
Session with good ground for hope. 
Their opponents are determined, it is 
understood, to make a trial of strength 
at an early moment—a resolve which 
in itself shows a consciousness that 
the Government will gain strength 
by a parliamentary review of their 
acts. Upon what point the Cabinet 
will be attacked is of course a secret, 
a is not yet determined upon. 
ut an immediate provocation to 
battle need not cause alarm. The 
feeling of the public will rally round 
the Ministry and protect them against 
faction. They ask no indulgence : 
simply what so many of the Whig- 
Liberals have declared an intention of 
iving to them—a fair trial. Those to 
eny this will be a limited group of 
mere Radicals, and England loves not 
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such persons. She would not wish to 
have one more dangerous than Fergus 
O’Connor for her Premier, with col- 
leagues pledged to a ruthless career 
of political demolition. If the alter- 
native to a Government presided over 
by the Earl of Derby, be one under 
the presidency of Mr. Gladstone, with 
Mr. Bright for his Nestor, we should 
say that the people of England would 
not be slow to determine that the 
Conservatives shall remain in office. 
That is exactly the alternative before 
the nation. No other Ministry than 
Lord Derby's is possible except a 
Radical Ministry, and England has 
never yet had such a Government, 
and is not desirous to hazard so 
perilous an experiment as its eleva- 
tion to power would constitute. 
Ministers and their champions in the 
House are, however, called upon to 
prepare themselves for the conflict of 
debate with a very powerful Opposi- 
tion—an Opposition, too, which will 
be as unscrupulous as powerful. The 
legal changes have seriously dimi- 
nished the resources of the Govern- 
ment by removing some of their ablest 
speakers from the parliamentary 
sphere. This circumstance devolves 
higher responsibilities upon others, 
and affords them a splendid opportu- 
nity. It remains to be seen whether 
the “rising talent” will produce a 
Cairns, and whether the older states- 
men Will findas able coadjutors among 
the more ambitious of the party as the 
Liberals have generally found when 
their lease of power seemed likely to 
be long. The political crisis is one 
eminently fitted to draw forth the 
higher qualities of men in power, who 
heretofore may have found no occa- 
sion for the etiort they are capable of 
making. 





